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The  Joanna  Coles  interview 


Clive  James  on 
why  he  never  stops 

The  Week  page  15 
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PM  delights  conference  with  attack  on  integrity  of  ‘old  school  tie’  Blair 

Majors  Now  it’s  personal 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


JOHN  Major  yes- 
terday surprised 
and  delighted 
his  party  faithful 
with  a mocking 
attack  on  the  in- 
tegrity and  inex- 
perience of  Tony  Blair  that 
will  become  a central  theme 
of  the  Conservative  re-elec- 
tion strategy. 

The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  at  the  end  of  an  unex- 
pectedly united  conference  — 
“the  week  the  Tory  family 
came  together."  he  declared 
— was  frill  of  voter-friendly 
pledges  which  Labour  quickly 
denounced  as  lies,  boasting 
and  amnesia. 

But  the  strand  of  personal 
mockery  the  Prime  Minister 
directed  against  the  man  he 
seeks  to  portray  as  a public 
school  and  Islington  elitist  — 
“New  Labour.  Old  School 
Tie"  — confirmed  that  Mr 
Blair  is  the  election  target  his 
ministers  have  been  firing  at 
all  week,  the  rival  whose 
credibility  they  must  break  if 
the  Tories  are  to  have  any 
chance  of  recovery. 

The  Tory  tabloids  are  be- 
ginning to  talk  of  a presiden- 
tial struggle  between  "Honest 
John”  and  "Phoney  Tony" 
and  Mr  Major  departed  from 
his  official  text  to  expand  on 
that  theme.  He  also  used  it  to 
try  to  defuse  the  sleaze  allega- 
tions against  Tory  MPs  which 
Labour  is  determined  to 
exploit 

Acknowledging  that  his 
party  was  "not  perfect,  nor  is 
everybody  in  it".  Mr  Major 
insisted  that  "this  party  as  a 
whole  is  straight  and  honour- 
able and  true".  Unlike  New 
Labour  it  was  not  ashamed  of 
its  past  had  not  abandoned 
its  principles,  had  not  had  to 
re-invent  itself. 

“It  simply  won’t  do  for  Mr 
Blair  to  say  'Look  I'm  not  a 
socialist  any  more.  Now,  can  I 
be  prime  minister,  please?* 
Sorry,  Tony,  the  job's  taken. 
And  anyway  it's  too  big  a task 
for  your  first  real  job.” 

He  derided  Mr  Blair’s  “Age 
of  Achievement"'  speech  in 
Blackpool  last  week.  "Have 
you  noticed  bow  the  less  a 
politician  has  to  say.  the  more 
over-beat ed  the  language  in 
which  he  says  it?  When  every 
aim  becomes  a ‘crusade' 
every  hope  a ‘dream’,  every 
priority  a ‘passion’?"  He' 
capped  it  with  a line  of  Emer- 
son: “The  louder  he  talked  of 
his  honour,  the  faster  we 
counted  the  spoons." 

Tory  officials  and  MPs  com- 
plain that  their  chief  is  on  the 
receiving  end  of  similar  jibes 
and  yesterday  could  point  to 
Labour's  party  political 
broadcast  on  Thursday  night, 
in  which  Spitting  Image  pup- 
pets were  used  to  present  Mr 
. Major  as  grey,  indecisive  and 
hypocritical. 

It  all  points  to  a dirty,  per- 
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Times  used  in  Major  speech 

□ Labour  23 

□ Conservative  8 

□ Tax  16 

□ Britain  1 1 

□ Blair  3 

D Hamilton  0 

u Greer  0 

□ Sleaze  0 


sonalised  campaign  as  Mr 
Major  struggles  to  close  a 20 
point  gap  in  the  polls.  Later  in 
his  speech,  he  contrasted  his 
own  schooling  with  "the  sort 
of  privileged  education  Mr 
Blair  and  Ms  Harman  had. 
You  know  what  they  say  ‘New 
Labour.  Old  School  Tie’." 

The  Prime  Minister  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  latest  in 
a long  line  of  “Opportunity 
for  All’’  Tory  leaders,  from 
Disraeli  to  Margaret 
Thatcher.  “By  people  I don’t 
mean  some  people,  I mean 
everyone  . . . opportunity  for 
all.  It’s  in  the  bloodstream  of 
our  party.”  Mr  Major  said. 

He  buttressed  it  with  re- 
heated pledges  on  key  policy 
areas  like  law  and  order  — a 
plan  for  "tagging"  convicted 
children  as  young  as  10  — 
education,  “dole,  to  dignity" 
welfare  reforms  and  the  fam- 
iliar promise  of  lower  taxes,  a 
basic  rate  of  20p,  but  only 
when  it  is  affordable. 

The  most  significant  policy 
priority  was  Mr  Major's 
renewal  of  his  1992  pledge  to 
increase  spending  on  the  NHS 
every  year  if  he  wins  a fifth 
Tory  term  — presented  as  a 
"health  service  guarantee”. 

In  a well-delivered  but  in- 
substantial address  the  most 
warmly  received  and  — in 
□on-election  terms  — most 
important  passage  concerned 
Mr  Major’s  challenge  to  the 
Sinn  Fein  leader,  Gerry  Ad- 
ams. over  the  bombing  of  the 
Army’s  Lisburn  headquar- 
ters. which  yesterday  cost  the 
life  of  Warrant  Officer  James 
BradwelL 

With  his  party  uniting  be- 
hind the  Cabinet’s  European 
policy  after  Kenneth  Clarice’s 
fighting  speech  on  Thursday. 
Mr  Major  told  his  troops  that 
he  will  he  touring  the  country 
to  win. 

”1  didn't  come  from  two 
rooms  in  Brixton  to  No.  Iff 
Downing  Street  not  to  go  out 
and  fight  with  every  fibre  of 
my  being  for  the  things  I be- 
lieve in  and  the  country  I 
love,"  he  said.  Labour  pre- 
dicted the  Eurosceptics  would 
soon  break  the  truce  and  Mr 
Major  surprised  some  MPs  by 
hinffng  on  Sky  TV  that  he 
might  still  change  his  Euro- 
policies before  election  day. 


Leader  comnwrt,  p»0«  85 
Prophet  of  An—ggiMwi, 
front  page  The  Week 


John  Major  yesterday . . . voter-friendly  pledges  and  attack  on  Tony  Biair’s  ‘inexperience’  photograph  graham  turner 


A triumph  of  the  ordinary  over  the  not  too  bad 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

THE  Prime  Minister 
was  promising  a very 
personal  election  tour. 
“If  yon  want  to  know  where 
I am,  it’s  very  easy  I”  he 
said.  “North,  south,  east  or 
west,  m be  where  you  are!” 

Steady  on,  I thought.  The 
last  person  to  make  the 
claim  of  omnipresence  was 

Jesus.  We  knew  Mr  Major 
was  feeling  more  confident, 
but  this  was  ridiculous. 

It’s  true  that  he  is  a little 
more  at  ease  each  year  on 


these  occasions.  The  theme 
of  the  conference  was  ordi- 
nariness, and  he  was.  as 
ever,  triumphantly  ordi- 
nary, thunderously  not  too 
bad.  stupendously  just 
about  OK. 

What  he  manages  to 
evoke,  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  hall,  with  its  eager, 
shiny  audience,  its  banks  of 

cameras,  its  pulsing  mega- 
watt sound  system,  is  the 
raffle  draw  ata  Conserva- 
tive bring-and-buy  sale. 

The  PM  began  with  the 
first  of  his  nervous  little 
jokes.  As  the  applause 
washed  up  around  him.  he 
said:  ‘‘ForamomentI 
thought  Norma  bad  got  up 
to  speak!  Now  ifl  can  have 


the  hat,  please,  yes,  the 
prize  of  dinner  for  two  at  the 
Bournemouth  Balti  House 

goes  to  number . . .’’(Imade 
the  second  bit  up,  but  it 
gives  you  the  mood.) 

He  has  an  unnerving 
habit  of  pausing  for  a 
punchline,  and  just  when 
you  expect  a really  belting 
gag,  produces  a stum  er.  One 
good  line  ("1  was  born  in  the 
war.  My  father  was  66.  My 
mother  was — surprised") 
was  followed  after  an 
anguished  pause  with:  “I 
recognise  that  laugh.  That’s 
Robert  Atkins!"  (an  old 
friend  wbom  he  sacked  last 
year.)  The  expected  laugh- 
ter is  swallowed  back  by  the 
audience  like  an  unwanted 


burp. 

A Major  speech  should  be 
like  a Sunday  afternoon 
stroll  in  the  country.  But 
things  keep  going  wrong. 
Yon  snag  yonrVal  Dooni- 
ran  sweater  on  the  barbed 
wire.  You  get  your  brogues 
stuck  in  the  mud. 

Phrases  which  are  meant 
to  sweep  you  along  hold  you 
up  instead.  On  Labour  and 
devolution:  “Their  policy  is 
in  chaos.  They  change  sides 

more  often  than  a wind- 
screen wiper."  But  wind- 
screen wipers  stick  to  their 
own  side  of  the  car,  don’t 
they?  And  what  does  “we 
did  it  with  raw  political 
gut*’  mean,  exactly? 

“It’s  been  21  years  since 


Michael  Heseltine  first  got 
a standing  ovation  at  this 
conference.  And  no  one  has 
sat  down  ever  since!"  Yon 
suppose  you  know  what 
that  means,  but  you  can’t 
work  out  why  he  put  it  like 
that.  Meanwhile,  the  speech 
moves  onward,  but  without 
you. 

Suddenly  he’s  talking 
about  sending  sports  stars 
into  schools,  as  role  models. 
Who?  Chris  Eubank? 

Gazza?  Vmnle  Jones? 
What’s  he  on  about? 

The  most  moving  segment 
came  when  he  spoke  directly 
to  Gerry  Adams  about  the 
death  ofWarrant  Officer 
Brad  well  this  week.  “Don’t 
tell  me  this  has  nothing  to  do 


with  you.  I don’t  believe 
you.  Mr  Adams!"  It  reflects 
the  Government’s  new  total 
disdain  for  Mr  Adams,  and  it 
sounded  sincere. 

He  was  far  less  convincing 
when  he  glossed  over  the  lat- 
est Kash  for  Kwestions  scan- 
dal. “This  party,  as  a whole, 
is  straight  and  honourable 
and  true. . ."(Ob.  come  on.) 
And  just  silly  when  be  tried 
to  depict  Labour  as  the  party 
of  entrenched  privilege: 
“New  Labour — Old  School 
Tie." 

It  ended  amiably  enough. 
The  Grand  Star  Prize  in  the 
raffle  turned  ont  to  be  an 
election  victory,  but  we 
haven’t  got  the  winner’s 
name  yet. 
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Avuncular  John 
pats  a few  heads 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


JOHN  Major  made  a 
pitch  yesterday  as  the 
uncle,  if  not  the  tether, 
of  the  nation.  It  was  his 
way  of  patronising  Tony 
Blair;  young  Mr  Blair  he 
called  him,  a schoolboy  aspi- 
rant for  the  top  job.  a lad  who 
has  no  experience  of  “grown- 
up politics". 

Plainly  we  are  entering  the 
most  presidential  election  in 
British  history.  As  ideas  have 
merged,  the  people,  and  above 
all  the  leaders,  are  what  mat- 
ter. Mr  Major  and  his  han- 
dlers have  decided  the  image 
of  the  grey-beard  uncle,  tem- 
pered in  struggle,  is  the 
Tories'  strongest  suit 
This  leader's  sense  of  per- 
sonal primacy,  however,  is 
the  same  as  Mr  Blair's.  Each 
man  has  egomania  thrust 
upon  him.  Mr  Blair  thinks 
that  if  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
universally  seen  as  the  voice 
of  New  Labour,  his  party 
would  walk  into  power. 

Mr  Major  is  sure,  and  many 
in  and  out  of  his  party  agree 
with  him.  that  if  he  person- 
ally could  meet  every  voter  in 
the  country,  he  would  maxi- 
mise the  Tories*  chances  of 
averting  the  calamity*  which 
is  about  to  roll  over  the  hill. 

So  Mr  Blair  was  yesterday’s 
main  target,  with  a subtle 
change  of  direction.  The  old 
litany  of  attacks  on  the  unre- 
constructed socialists  who 
are  about  to  eat  the  Labour 
leader  for  breakfast  has  been 
replaced  by  more  personal 


stuff  about  the  man  himself. 
Every  time  you  hear  the  word 
“smarmy"  springing 
apparently  fresh  from  the 
brow  of  a tabloid  feature 
writer  or  other  Tory  hack,  be 
on  notice  that  this  comes 
from  the  Conservative  news 
manipulators,  who  are  hop- 
ing by  dint  of  repetition  to 
make  “smarmy"  Blair  as  infa- 
mous as  “windbag"  K innock. 

Mr  Major  had  a go  at  it. 
with  his  reference  to  old 
school  ties,  and  the  compari- 
son with  life  at  the  bottom  of 
Coldharbour  Lane.  Brixton. 
But  the  substance  of  his  mes- 
sage was  that  these  juveniles 
are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  British  economic  miracle. 
He  was  relaxed,  more  amused 
than  amusing,  preposterously 
avuncular,  a man  making  the 
best  of  the  17  years  the  Tories 
have  had  in  power. 

Kenneth  Clarke  and  John 
Major  between  them  are  the 
pair  who.  for  the  first  time, 
have  shown  how  this  eternity 
in  office  might  yet  be  con- 
verted from  an  albatross  into 
a bird  of  happy  omen. 

In  one  respect,  they  have  an 
advantage  that  is.  for  better 
or  worse,  inextinguishable. 
There  was  no  doubt  yesterday 
about  the  kind  of  world  for 
which  the  Tories  speak.  It 
will  be  the  same  as  the  last  17 
years,  only  more  so.  Although 
light  on  dramatic  new  poli- 
cies. and  unoriginal  in  vision, 
the  speech  could  hardly  con- 
ceal what  we  will  be  asked  to 
vote  for.  Governments  act  op- 
positions merely  speak  — and 
this  Opposition  is  more 
crabbed  in  the  promises  it 
dares  to  make,  and  less  credi- 
ble, through  sheer  absence  of 
a record. 

This,  if  you  like  what's  hap- 
pened and  want  to  bang  on  to 
it  is  a much  more  potent  mes- 
sage than  the  Tories'  own  ju- 
venilia. smearing  graffiti  dev- 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  3 
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Dunblane  a 
school  gun 


JohnCarwri 
Education  Editor 


Scottish  education 
rhigfc  offered  an  unre- 
served apology  last 
night  aft a-  five-year- 
old  survivors  of  the  massacre 
at  Dunblane  primary  school 
were  asked  to  colour  in  work- 
sheets featuring  pictures  of 
guns.  ■ 

The  sheets  were  handed  out 
as  part  of  an  alphabet  lesson 
for  children  who  were  settling 
back  into  school  life  after  the 
trauma  of  the  attack  in  March 
which  claimed  the  lives  of  16  of 


k oMHHJ 

Bishop  Carlos  Belo,  honoured  for  seeking  ‘to  protect  his  people  from  infringements  by  those  in  power*  at  the  risk  to  his  own  life  photograph:  enny  nurahem 


A report  of  Lord  Culm’s  in- 
quiry into  the  tragedy  is  due  to 
be  published  next  week. 

Amy  Hutchison,  who  was 
shot  in  die  knee  during  the 
attack  by  Thomas  Hamilton, 
brought  the  colouring  sheet 
home  in  her  satchel  last  week. 
Her  mother,  Veronica,  said  it 
was  part  of  an  exercise  to  test 
the  children’s  knowledge  of 
vowels. 

“I  found  the  worksheet  in 
Amy's  school  bag.  It  consisted 


of  is  drawings  of  objects  like 
‘box’.  They  were  given  a first 
letter  the  last  letter  and 
bqfl.  to  pot  the  vowed  in  the 
middle  and  then  coten*  the  pic- 
ture above  ft,”  Mrs  Hutchison 
-oald.  " 

“One  of  the  pictures  was  of  a 
handgmi.  it  had  the  letters  G 
and  N underneath  and  the  chil- 
dren wee  asked  to  fil  in  the 
U.  It  stood  out  — because  it 
was  the  only  picture  an  the 
sheet  that  Amy  hadn’t 
coloured  in.  She-just  told- me 
she  did  not  want  to  touch  it” 

Mrs  Hutchison  said  several 
other  children  who  had  sur- 
vived the  massacre  were  pres- 
ent at  the  lesson.  “Ike  teacher 
was  very  apologetic.  She  said 
she  would  check  everything  in 
fhture  to  make  sure  it  would 
never  happen  again.  I am  led 
to  believe  these  sheets  have 
been  In  circulation  for  a long, 
longtime — the  copyright  date 
is  1987  — and  I think  they  had 
just  not  been  checked 
previously. 

“To  me  gun  is  not  a word  we 
should  be  using  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  You  don’t  get 
W far  war  in  colouring  books. 


do  you?  I would  appeal  to 
schools  all  over  tag  country  to : 
check  their  teaching  materials 
for  this  Sort  of  filing.” 

Mrs  Hutchison,  said.her 
daughter  stifr  had- nightmares 
aboi^being  shot -tat  the  leg  fay 
Hamilton.  “She  is  walking 
much  better  now,  but  she 
never  talks  to  me  abotzb,  what 
happened  she  only  speaks 
about-  it  to.  her  psydhctogfet 
Sbe  is  quite  protective  towards . 
me,  and  doesn't  want  to  npset 
me  with  the  details  of  what 
happened.  It's  sad  - a five- 
year-old  rhilri  trying  to  protect 
her  parents.  “ Mrs  Hutchison 
said  she  phoned  other  parents 
to  warn  than  as  soon  as^  her. 
daughter  brought  the  picture 
home.  “I  found  it  vary  distress- 
ing and  I did  not  want  'anyone 
else  upset.  They  are.  aH 
shocked.  I dread  to  fhmk  how  v 
the  fiarriflfes  Who.  lost  .a  HHUrl 
would  feel  ifa  brother  ar  a sis- 
ter  broughtthishome.”,  ; ; 

Gordon  Jeyes,  cUrecjor  of- 
education  fbr  Sthflng  dorihcil, 
which  is  responsible  fee  toe 
Dunblane  school,  accepted  the 
worksheet  was  “Insensitive 
and  inappropriate”. 


E Timor  peace  activists  win  Nobel  prize  *i»t  on  «.e  head  from  unci.johniorBiair 
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Jon  Henley  in  Helsinki  and 
John  Agllonby  in  Jakarta 


CARLOS  BELO.  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  East  Timor,  and  Jose 
Ramos-Horta,  an  exiled  resis- 
tance leader,  were  declared 
the  joint  winners  of  this 
year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  yes- 
terday for  their  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  the  former 
Portuguese  territory  annexed 
by  Indonesia  20  years  ago. 

The  award,  which 
prompted  annoyance  in  Indo- 
nesia but  was  widely  ap- 
plauded elsewhere,  was  the 
most  overtly  political  since 


the  Burmese  opposition 
leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi, 
won  In  1991,  and  immediately 
sparked  fears  of  fresh  repres- 
sion on  the  island. 

Bishop  Belo  and  Mr  Ramos- 
Horta  were  honoured  “for 
their  sustained  and  self- 
sacrificing  contributions  for  a 
small  but  oppressed  people”, 
the  Norwegian  Nobel  Com- 
mittee said  in  its  citation. 

“Bishop  Belo  ...  has  been 
the  foremost  representative  of 
the  people  of  East  Timm:.  At 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  has 
tried  to  protect  his  people  from 
infringements  by  those  in 
power.”  Mr  Ramos-Horta,  aged 
51,  bad  for  20  years  been  “the 


leading  international  spokes- 
man for  East  Timor’s  cause". 

Indonesia,  the  world’s  larg- 
est Muslim  nation,  invaded  the 
mainly  Catholic  East  Timor  in 
1876  and  later  declared  it  its 
27th  province.  The  United 
Nations  has  never  recognised 
the  annexation,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  cost  about ! 
200.000  lives. 

The  occupation  sparked  out- 
rage after  toe  massacre  of 
about  200  pro-independence 
protesters  in  November  1991. 
an  incident  which  Bishop  Belo 
urged  toe  government  to  inves- 
tigate. Two  generals  were  dis- 
missed. and  several  army  offi- 
cers imprisoned. 


The  committee  said 
Indonesia  had  “systematically 
oppressed"  the  people  of  East 

Timor. 

In  Jakarta,  a foreign  minis- 
try  spokesman,  GfaafCar  Fadyl, 
said:  “It  is  quite  a surmise  and 
quite  regrettable  that  that  such 
a reputable  institution  has  de- 
cided to  give  this  prize  to  a per- 
son like  Ramos-Horta,  who  has 
quite  clearly  been  involved  in 
toe  manipulation  of  toe  people 
of  East  Timor  for  his  own  : 
interests."  I 

The  spokesman  declined  to  , 
comment  on  toe  award  to  ' 
Bishop  Belo.  ! 

Western  diplomats  in  Ja- 1 
karta  were  surprised  at  the  i 


award  to  Mr  Ramos-Horta. 

One  diplomat  said:  “It’s  a 
very  bizarre  decision,  espe- 
cially as  for  as  Ramos-Horta  Is 
concerned.  Bishop  Belos  has . 
made  a contribution  to  human 
rights  in  Indonesia,  but 
Ramos-Horta  is  not  a peace- 
maker.” Another  criticised  toe 
decision  as  “ill-informed”. 

Amnesty  International 
warned  of  possible  repercus- 
sions. “Our  worry  is  that  it 
will  be  met  with  repression." 
said  Rory  Mungoven,  tts  pro- 
gramme director  for  Asia. 

The  Nobel  committee’s 
chairman,  Francis  Sejersted. 
said  the  committee  was  they 
were  aware  of  the  risk. 


continued  from  page  1 
fl's  eyes  an  a leader  whom  toe 
public  plainly  thinks  quite  un- 
demonic.  It  makes  voters  look 
at  low  inflation,  falling  unem- 
ployment and  now  perhaps  ris- 
ing house  prices.  It  also  gave 

fhr»  party  fa  tthftil  crvmpfhTTig  tn 

believe  in.  as  a reason  to  keep 
up  the  fight  against  toe  incred- 
ible 25  per  cent  poll  defldt 
To  that  extent,  toe  confer- 
ence provided  significant  ther- 
apy for  the  divisions  that  sear 
modem  Conservatism.  Many 
people  were  puzzling  over  toe 
contrast  between  the  ferocious 
anti-leadership  hysteria  cm  the 
fringe,  generated  by  the 
Europe  question,  and  toe  pro- 
leadership  frenzy  that  gave 
Messrs  Rifkmd,  n»rkp  and 


Major  so  much  better  a recep- 
tion than  they  dared  expect 

I think  port  of  what's  hap- 
pened is  toat  toe  cohort  ofanti- 
EU  hysterics  who  toe*  that 
line  because  they  thought  it 
was  the  only  way  toe  Tories 
could  win  the  election  have 
been  gathered  back  into  the 
body  of  toe  party.  They've 
been  given  a reason  to  think 
toe  economy,  after  all,  can  do 
the  trick.  And  if  oat  toe  econo- 
my, then  toe  sheer,  well-mer- 
ited  rightness  of  Mr  Mate 
being  given  another  term. 

But  those  are  the  minority  of 
the  anti-Europe  army,  and  the 
least  committed.  The  confer- 
ence was  well-managed,  and 
three  of  toe  leaders  rose  defi- 
antly to  the  occasion.  Mr 


Major  proved  again  that  he 
can  be  a formidably  good  com- 
municator, and  that  lie  be- 
lieves, with  contempt  for  all 
his  enemies,  in  toe  story,  he 
bas  to  telL  But  to  the  eh&  he  is 
not  toe  sum  total  of  his  party. 
Beneath  the  presidency, 
there’s  a paHiflinont  foil  of 
Tories  who  regard  the  coming 
election  as  high  noon  for  toe 
sovereignty  of  an  independent 
Britain. 

At  Bournemouth,  they  weren't 
just  dabblers  in  fringe  politics, 
toe  usual  eccentrics  ready  to 
ramp  back  fatn  the  fold-  They 
see  their  issue  as  one  that 
requires  extreme  measures, 
because  once  toe  Europe  pass 
is  sold  it  can  never  be  re- 
purchased. 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


OJMmu  BevCty.  843  News;  Woatoer.840 
TT»  Man*  Rtaa.  BteORoteratei  Suntra  BuOS 
Tha  Roaf  AAntm  Of  Jomy  Quest.  940 
The  New  Mmna  Of  St^gima  IMS 
Lhie  And  KfcHno.  1M  Watetm.  1.19 
Grandstand.  ISO  Nows  Weather.  030 
RagBnaJ  Nows  And  Weather.  &3B  Cartoon. 
958  Clridran  fei  Need.  TOG  Jm  Davidson's 
Generation  Gama.  BjOG  Ore  South  840  The 
Malond  Lottery  Lhe  — The  ITOfi  Bktx&Qr. 
BOS  Casualty.  935  Nam  And  Soot 
Waaitw.  10.15  Hit  Uni  For  Mutter.  11AO 


Match  0>  The  Dw.  12L3DThay  Thtak  ITa  A1 
Over.  140  Top  Ot  The  Pops.  lOTFUtAc 


Over.  ISO  Top  onto  Pops.  lOTHUftAp* 
Foot  5 Day.  340  WaeUior.  345  Clcrn. 
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74Bara  Town  POrtrate.  7.19  OaU  Yearning. 
805  AM  Danny  Soy.  800  Open 


IMwostty;  How  We  Study  Ctekfren.  10.10  A 
Tata  WTVro  Capitals  — Ptne  And  torn 
1 140  Chanakya.  1145  Network  EasL 
1230  BaByvrood  Or  Bunt  1250  Alta 
MacWetae.  3W0  FPm  88  with  Bony  Norman. 
2.10  H*  San  Francisco.  900  nutalho 
King  And  Fore  Queans  020  TOTP  2. 709 
Rhodes.  800  Nns  And  Spat  Weather. 
8.15  Assignment  940  WhalTha  Papers 
Soy.  9L10  The  UntouchMta  mOO  Haw  I 
Got  News  For  You.  1040  Deacty  Voyaga 
1940  HUta  The  Butcher's  WMa  140  AJK 
Motorcycle  Gang.  2J99  FUta  The  OUahoma 
Woman.  408  AJta  Kso  Tomorrow 
Goodbye  545  Japanese  Grand  Prtx. 
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Round-up.  1200  NewsdoA.  1240  BBC 
Enghsn  1245 Latter  fiom  Amariea.  too 
Nwadeak.  140  Mart®**  (Uw*  200  News 
in  German.  2.18  Braaai  Today.  240  Brain  of 
Britain.  300  Namnour. 400 Maid  Nnta. 
44M  Sportnnrtd.  900  Wtarid  Naan.  9U0B 
smanrfd.  BOO  News  In  Oemai.  900 
Wald  Nano.  8.15  SpoRsaorta  700  Nans 
Summary.  701  WMamd.  740  From  ffw 
WotaMs.  745 Spans  Rounduo  800 
Newsdesk.  840  Sdanca  in  Action.  800 
Neanhour.  1QOO  New  Sunmvy.  1001  Tin 
QreartMd  OoMdon  1045  FOirti  Estate. 
IIOOWbridPteWL  flOSWtarfd  Business 
Ram*.  1145  Britain  Today.  1140  Mortdtari. 
1200  NewSKteft.  1240  Play  orilwWMc 
Tha  Lady  FnanTTn  Seta  200  NawsdadL 
240  LMter  torn  America 249 BMn 
Today.  300  Nmwdesk.  240  People  and 
P«acs.  AOQ  Noodsy.  440 Must  Rmfaw. 
9O0Mtarid  Naan.  2.13  SporS  BouidUpL 
540  Fourth  Estate- 84B  WHO  On.  SOS  Fop 
Short.  800  Ntwstest  ftSOWMcondl 


74Bara  AltaKnvTh  Start The  Wortd.  21BZ) 
B^teTb  Btate-htanaBawt  BOOBmidM 
WMiFlesL  raaOThe  BtaOueakn.  1048 F*2 
Utfi  11.16  Sea  Heart  1145  Dataaeh  Pfcn. 
1200 The  BmntiHour.  loocnrtiyRto. 
140On  Tin  hnni  200Tha  BHaa.  240 
EnEndara  2»lta  Harwood  Cotackn. 
44OCMB0R.429 JMorMagMiei  95  ass 
AoiW90ateayL99BU99n.990Wwt 
Wtatfnr.  980  Rqyanal  Nawa.  880 Stangg  Of 
FYrise  740 Tha  Great  AriquaB  KMC  ailSFla 
In  The  Sky  803 State  a A Hw  840 The 


Uatay  a Reglnflld  Panin.  1008 Rhctteta 
llOOPtaHK  WMhar.  lUICMAMani 


1100  Nam  matter.  1Ut  OhreAndaraa 
AITBta.  IIOOHwtOTha  MaOBT.  1220 
AJta  The  Seven  PMCartSahOon.  240 Tha 
9yMM0lB4DWaaiwr.248aoefc  . 
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BOO  Along  Cam  Jonaa.  aoo  Tha  CouteMt 
Cuitema.  woo  bnr  Ad  fc  Back  In  ms 
Ham  1200  9itphenJ  on  the  Rock.  200 
Takwar  Tetdonb.  400Tha  DavTs  Bad.  BOO 
Lightning  Jack.  800  Solar  Act  it  Back  tn  the 
Mat*.  1 (LOO  The  Admans  d mtob. 
Omen  dt  Sw  Desert  1 145  APEX.  140  A 
Bran*  Tata.  245  Dragonard. 
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soon  The  Albert  Memratal.  800  Tha 
Cho&an  People.  Rual  Irafia  — A Vulnerable 
Ufa  700  World  News.  740  Fast  Feans. 
745  Button  Moon.  743  MflMn  and 
Maureen's  Untoa-Grams.  7JH>  Creepy 
Crawl  tea.  845  Run  Ihe  RteJt.  848  Doger. 
Bore®  and  tee  ResL  BOO  Blue  Peter.  045 
Grange  HUL  1040  Dr  Win:  Planet  of  tin 
Oaktas.  1040  Ttamhaapars.  llJDOThe 
Onedtn  Una.  1140  Hof  Chats.  1200 
whan  Do  the  Pudding?  1240  EastEndera. 
140  Timekeepers.  2.18  Esther.  240 
Bodger  and  Badgsr  300  Gordon  Tha 
Gopher.  3.10  Count  Duckda.  240  Sue 
Peter.  343  Grange  HIB.  440  World 
Weather.  445  Tha  Onedn  Une  840 
Tracks.  800  Top  ol  the  Pops.  048  Dr 
Who:  The  Green  Death.  700  Dad's  Army. 
740  Are  You  Being  Sanred7  aoo  Benny 
HUL  BOO  Casualty.  BOS  World  Weather. 
1000  The  wear  of  DTWey.  1040  Man 
Behaving  Badly.  1140  The  Fast  Show. 
1140  Bab  Monkhouse  an  the  Spot  1200 
Tap  of  Hie  Pops.  1245  Dr  Who:  The  Green 
Doom.  1JOO  A 8H  at  Laurta  and  Fry.  140 
Now  Generations  and  Piping  Hot 

BBC  World 
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600  No  Nutate.  800  Taking  Uborty.  1000 
Pumping  Iron  2 The  Woman.  1200 
Between  Lews  And  Honour.  200  Mystery 
Mansion.  400  Fhee  WWy.  800  CPrrtna. 
Cwitaa.  800  Robomp  a WOO  Dartman  2 
The  Retam  a DunnC  1149  Bernal 
Ouflaws.  1.18  Spanner  Ceremony.  248  See 
Jana  Rut  4.15  Pumping  Iron  2 The  Women. 
Sky  Howtos  Odd 


OOOten  Job 60. 248  RoydUta  943 
Jsctaray  Qsld.  BOO  Japanese  ttand  Ml 
11.10  Ship  To  Shore.  1145  Grange  Hi 
*200 H»  Demon  ttaodmaater.  1228  Smsl 
World.  1246  ShoaBng  Stem.  1.18  The 
Sutasy  Stew.  200  The  02m  220  HU 
Max  EmsL  4.10  The  Phi  SUvcts  Shew.  445 
AJta  The  HsMldah  TreB.  948 The  Neural 
WtorkL  74SBtteTrek  Voyager.  940  The 
Prontead  Land.  920  The  Money  ftogamina 
MOO  CoogenTi  Ftn.  1040  Where's  EMs 
Tha  week?  1140  Japanese  Grand  Prtx, 

1 140  AM  Rraar  Daughters.  109  AJta 
BAnOeny  And  ChooetataL  200  The  Laamteg 

Zone  FETV  CoflectaMee.  WknktaARna^ 
LaOer  Word.  840 Trade  Secrets. 


Roundup.  1200  Nowndask.  1240  BBC 
Englah.  1248  Short  Story.  lOO 
NewadateL  140  A Green  history  at  the 
Planet.  200  News  In  Gorman.  2.18  Britain 
Today.  240  Anything  Goes  200 
Nenahaur.  400  News  Summary.  401  The 
Ecokjflfcm  ngnttMck  te  Lain  America.  440 
Keep  To  lha  Path.  449  LeBSr  From 
Amariea.  800  Wtorid  News.  BOB  sports 
Roundup.  9,18  BBC  Entflah.  840 Noma  In 
Gamwa  900 Europe  Today.  940  Play  at 
The  WMc  The  Lady  Irom  the  Saa.  900 
N— edeak.  840  Gtobal  Ooncams.948 
Fata  Routes,  aoo  Newstw.  iouoonsws 
Summary.  WOT  Conoart  HaD.  1048  VWfte 
On.  10LB8  Book  Qioice..1UOO  Worid 
New.  1109  Worid  Busknaa  BriaL  11.18 
Britain  Today.  1140  Jazz  Far  The  Asking. 
1200  Neweduk.  1240 Letter  Born 
America.  1245  Sports  Roundup.  100 
WtaridMMs.  1.W  Going  Sota  1.15  Tha 
Laandng  WOrtd.  140  ki  Prriaa  id  God. 
200 Nntadtok.  240 Oavalopmont  9S. 
248  Brun  Today.  900  Naandaak.  240 
Short  Story.  242  On  The  Mows.  400 
hkamday.  440 A Green  Htatory  of  tha 
P!*n«L  800.  Worid  Neats.  9.18  Sparta 
Roundup.  840  Europe  Today . 800 
Neandeak.  840  Eieope  Today. 

Tlw  Howto  Chanel 


800  Ramona.  800  A Ntalrt  In  l 
1000  Prince  0 1 Foma.  1200  FtoSata 
200  Tander  Mercies.  340  BaMraMia- 
Soenes:  A Vary  Brady  SequaL  400  Maw 
Dog. 900 Cantata  900 The  Qteaa  9faM± 
10-00  Mary  SheUe/s  Frankaneteln  1249 
The  Movie  Show.  1249  The  Heartbreak 
Kkt.  248  Lae  Roseau*  Savages  440  - 
Tender  Merdaa 
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440  Clara's  Heart.  900  The  Mriteae 
Falcon,  aoo  The  Return  at  Mctay  Spffianefe 
Mho  Hammer.  11X00  The  Long  W4«  Homs 
1140  Our  Man  RW.  140  Foltow  ttw  Fleet 
340  MuSny  on  tm  Bounty.  948  CUaa 
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700  Wtorid  Sports.  740  Joe  Hockey:  Power 
Weak.  930  Horae  Raring.  BOO  Stating. 

940  htold  Bio  Back  Plage.  1040  Live 
Soccer.  140  Sports  Saurday.  840  Ice 
Hockey:  Power  Wsdc  840  Uve  Ice  Hockey. 
BOB  Uve  Boxing.  1140  Kick  Boring.  1240 
toe  Hockey.  200  Boxing.  500  Oose. 


8 notew  The  Chosen  Raapte.  Arte  toaa — A 
vunaratla  Uh.  900  Tha  Boas.  700  WtaU 
Naim.  740  Petted  Hatartu.  740  Jonny 
atgOB.  748  Btea.  800  Boagar  and  Bactear. 
9.1 9 Court  Dbctato  895  Maid  Marian  am 
Har  Many  Mwi  bod  Sue  Raw.  BdSGrana 
ML  1000 TOp  dtoaltopi  1038 
Tknckaaptes.  i U»  Tha  Home  ol  Bkta  1 140 
HDt  CheB.  1200  The  Tanaoa.  1240 The  H 
Onribus.  140  Around  London.  140 
TtoWmpere.  S.«  Esher.  248  Creepy 
Crotei  300 Btaa.  2.15  Run  Oie  Ftak.  940 

Blua  Rstar.  408  Grange  ML  440 Tha  Home 
td  adL  920 The  Grate  ArBquas  Hunt  810 

The  LBa  and  Timas  ol  Lent  Mounbteten.  740 
world  Newa.  740  Heftt^  Outngs.  740 

BOO  A Vbyege  Round  My 
Ftetw.  1020  Arm  Tha  Plater  Sefleni  Skry. 
1140  Songs  ol  Praha  1209  A Vhry  Pecuto 
Pracdoa.  140  Tiopiaa  Forest  The  Ocnjndrum 
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040  Top  Hat  940  KJdco.  1040  I Lore 
Tmubta  1243 French  ffita.  240  Mlrter 
On  The  Oriere  Expreata  4.10  Men  About 
The  House.  948 1 Lore  Trattota  840  USa 
Wtamsn.  1040 True  Uea.  1240  Day  « 
Reckoning  148  Cabin  Boy.  3.18  Ootoor 
Of  Lore. 
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1140  And  Now  For9ooiaiMnfl  ComplBlQly 
DMeranL  1240 The  Bravados.  2.10  GBda. 
440  The  Great  SananL  840  Stertnaa 
840  Mcfcay  SpHtnne'a  MBta  Hammer 
Murder  Tata*  At  moo  Body  Double. 
1240 The  Leopard.  240  Rind  Heart*  and 
Coronate.  440  Monkey  Businas*.  840  . 
ciooe. 
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UOmNite  640  Britain  In  View.  740 
News.  740  VHndow  on  Europe.  800  World 
Haaotnea  end  Weatner  846  WbrH  Focus 
Evaryman:  Science  Friction.  900  Worid 
Hradfcies  and  Weather.  048  World  Focus: 
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It  will  be  very  cold  and  wlnUy  north  ol  Oslo  and 
Stockholm  with  strong  winds  and  occasional  out- 
bursts ol  hall  and  snow  showers.  Soul  ham 
Scandinavia  will  be  a little  milder  but  mostly 
cloudy  with  rain  Irom  time  to  lima,  although 
Denmark  should  stay  dry  with  some  bright  spells. 
Max  temp  ranging  from  1C  In  the  tar  north  to  14C 
in  Denmark. 

U»w  Countries,  Germany,  Aastrta, 
SreWwnlreaiL 
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A ridge  of  high  pressure  covers  all  surrounding 
areas.  That  means  once  any  early  mist  and  tog 
clears  everywhere  win  be  fine  and  bright  with 
good  spells  ol  sunshine  and  light  winds.  Max  temp 
14-lflC. 


Any  early  morning  mist  or  tog  will  soon  disperse 
to  leave  a tine  and  bright  day  with  harmless  high 
clouds  and  sunshine  from  time  to  time,  it  will  also 
be  very  warm  In  the  south  with  light  winds.  Highs 
1 7-23C. 


A ridge  ot  high  pressure  should  maintain  the  fine 
weather  today  with  plenty  ot  sunshine  In  most 
places,  however,  showery  rain  will  spread  from 
the  west  tomorrow.  Highs  19-25C  from  north  to 
south. 
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Any  early  mist  and  fog  should  oulchly  vanish  ui 
leave  a lovely  autumn  day  with  plenty  of  blue  sky 
aito  tong  sunny  periods  In  most  places.  Max  temp 
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extreme  east  die  out  to  leave  a dry  day  In  most 
areas  with  a mix  ot  clouds  and  sunshine.  Max 
tamp  19-23C. 
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Gon  Malan  in  i960  as  a top  commander  of  the  apartheid  era 

S Africa 
reels  as 
Malan 
walks 
free 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 


M 


BUSI  NTULI 
said  outside 
the  Durban 
supreme 
court  yester- 
day: “South 
African  law  has  been  like  this 
and  it's  alwajre  going  to.be 
like  this:  murderers  go  free." 

The  outcome  of  what  has 
been  described  as  one  of 
South  Africa’s  trials  of  the 
century  — the  acquittal  of  top 
military  commanders  of  the 
apartheid  era  over  the  massa- 
cre of  a priest  five  women 
and  seven  children  in  a Dur- 
ban township  on  January  21, 
1987  — left  most  of  the 
country  in  shock. 

Mr  Ntuli  had  a special 
reason,  for  bitterness.  His 
father  was  the  priest  and  bis 
three  sisters  were  among  those 
killed  in  the  attack  on  the 
house  of  his  brother  Victor 
Ntuli  — an  anti-apartheid  ac- 
tivist — in  KwaMakulha  town- 
ship. This  massacre  formed 
the  basis  of  the  prosecution 
case  against  16  defendants. 

There  were  some,  of  course, 
who  were  celebrating.  Beam- 
ing broadly  outside  the  court 
General  Magnus  Malan  — the 
highest-ranking  apartheid 
official  to  face  charges  for  his 
work  in  combating  opponents 
of  white  rule  — said  the  ver- 
dict was  a victory  for  troth 
and  democracy. 

"While  our  country  is  stag- 
gering under  waves  of  crime, 
corruption  and  stress,  an  im- 
portant event  took  place  here 
today,”  he  said.  “All  those 
who  believe  in  democracy  can 
gain  hope  for  the  future  from 
this.  Today  tbfe  truth  has 
prevailed." 

Gen  Malan  and  his  co- 
accused had  denied  operating 
death  squads  which,  the  pros- 
ecution argued,  carried  out 
the  1987  massacre. 

Declaring  that  “our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  next-of-kin  of  the 
victims  of  KwaiMakutha", 
Gen  Malan  — who  as  head  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  then  de- 
fence minister,  led  one  of  the 
most  ruthless  killing  ma- 
chines in  Africa  — offered  “a 
special  - word  of  thanks  to 
President  (Nelson]  Mandela; 
we  are  informed  that  tt  was 
due  to  him  that  we  were  able 
to  defend  ourselves  in  this 
court  of  law.'* 

Mr  Mandela  reacted  to  the 


verdict  with  rectitude,  issu- 
ing a statement  accepting  the 
finding'  and  emphasising  his 
respect  and  confidence  in  the 
Judiciary. 

"Without  confidence  in  the 
courts,  this  society  will 
degenerate  into  private  ven- 
geance and  extra-legal  activi- 
ties.’’ the  president  said. 

His  statement  was  clearly 
aimed  at  preventing  black 
anger  welling  up  in  the  wake 
oT  the  acquittals.  "Judicial 
findings,  based  on  cold  and 
dispassionate  analysis  of  the 
evidence  . . . must  be 
respected  even  — or  espe- 
cially — by  those  who  are  ag- 
grieved by  these  findings, 
Mr  Mandela  said. 

Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu, 
commenting  at  hearings  near 
Cape  Town  of  his  Truth  Com- 
mission investigating  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  apartheid  era. 
spoke  more  directly  to  the 
mood  of  the  townships.  Court 
verdicts,  be  pointed  out,  say 
“very  little  about  moral  guilt 
. . . The  court  acquits  because 
the  evidence  is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt  But  you  know  as  you 
walk  free  out  of  the  court  that 
people  know  that  you  did  this. 
You  still  have  to  face  your 
God." 

In  a joint  statement  issued 
later  with  his  deputy  chair- 
man, Alex  Boraine,  Bishop 
Tutu  said  the  court's  decision 
only  showed  that  the  Truth 
Commission  “offers  a better 
prospect  of  establishing  the 
truth  about  our  past  than 
criminal  trials". 

And  there  was  a word  of 
warning  in  the  statement  for 
the  16  acquitted  yesterday: 
the  outcome  of  the  case 
should  bring  no  reassurance 
to  perpetrators  of  apartheid- 
era  atrocities.  The  Truth 
Commission  had  not  taken  a 
decision  whether  to  investi- 
gate the  events  leading  to  the 
Malan  trial  "But  as  with  any 
other  investigations,  if  we 
were  to  go  ahead  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  invite  or  sub- 
poena those  involved  in  this 
trial,  including  those  who 
have  peen  acquitted." 

The  trial  was  a battle- 
ground for  Mr  Mandela's  rul- 
ing African  National 
Congress,  and  the  Zulu-domi- 
nated fofcafoA  Freedom  Party 
of  Chief  Mangosuthu  Buthe- 
lezi  — elements  of  which 
were  co-opted  by  the  1980s 
apartheid  regime  to  combat 
the  ANC.  About.  100  Znkatha 


A victim  of  lnkatha  raids  on  the  ANC  fuelled  by  the  regime 


General  Magnus  Malan  arrives  at  the  Durban  court  yesterday  for  the  last  day  of  the  trial 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARK  WINQ 


The  case 


THE  trial  was  centred 
on  accusations  that  the 
former  apartheid  gov- 
ernment waged  a dirty 
war  against  its 
opponents. 

In  a seven-month 
trial,  16  men  faced 
counts  of  murder  and 
conspiracy  for  a 1987 
death-squad  massacre 
in  the  KwaMakutha 
black  township,  south 
of  Durban.  Thirteen 
people  were  killed  at 
the  home  of  an  anti- 
apartheid activist, 
Victor  Ntuli. 

A broader  “catch-all” 
charge  accused  the  de- 
fendants of  conspiring 
to  eliminate  opponents 
of  the  regime  between 
1986  and  1989. 

THE  DEFENDANTS 
Magnus  Malan:  former 
defence  minister  and 
armed-forces  chief, 
aged  65.  The  most 
senior  apartheid-era 
official  to  face  charges 
linked  to  the  killings  of 
opponents. 

15  co-defendants:  Six 
Zulu  police,  lnkatha 
fighters  who  received 
special  military  train- 
ing in  the  1980s, 
accused  of  carrying  out 
the  Durban  attack;  a 
top  lnkatha  official. 
M.Z.  Khumalo:  three 
generals,  two  majors,  a 


vice-admiral,  a briga- 
dier and  a senior 
policeman. 

THE  DEFENCE 
Gen  Malan  admits  he 
helped  set  up  Operation 
Marlon,  a plan  to  train 
the  Zulu -dominated 
lnkatha  Freedom  Party 
to  attack  groups  linked 
to  the  African  National 
Congress. 

He  claims  the  opera- 
tion was  legitimate  and 
younger  renegade  offi- 
cers ran  it  autono- 
mously; if  its  forces  had 
a part  in  the  Durban 
massacre,  he  was 
unaware. 

THE  JUDGMENT 
Justice  Jan  Hugo 
condemned  key  prose- 
cution witnesses  as 
liars,  rejecting  much  of 
the  evidence  from  a for- 
mer military  intelli- 
gence officer.  Captain 
Johan  Opperman,  and 
his  assistant.  Sergeant 
Andre  Cloete.  He  denied 
them  immunity  from 
fixture  prosecution. 

He  said  Gen  Malan 
and  other  top  generals 
were  involved  in  plan- 
ning a military  opera- 
tion against  anti- 
apartheid figures,  but 
had  no  intention  or  idea 
it  would  include  hit 
squads. 


supporters  danced  and  sang 
outside  the  courthouse  yester- 
day as  police  looked  on.  But 
lnkatha's  secretary-general, 
Ziba  Jiyane,  accused  the 
KwaZulu-Natal  attorney-gen- 
eral who  prosecuted  the  case. 
Tim  McNally,  of  succumbing 
to  political  pressure  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

Grounds  for  this  accusation 
.were  strengthened  by  Justice 
Jan  Hugo,  who  complained  in 
his  two-day  judgment  that  wit- 
nesses who  could  have  corrob- 
orated the  state’s  case  against 
Gen  Malan  and  his  co-defen- 
dants had  not  been  called. 

THE  state's  case  was 
heavily  dependent 
on  two  key  wit- 
nesses, both  of 
whom  were  in- 
volved in  the  train- 
ing of  the  “ Capri vi  200”  — a 
group  of  Zulus  alleged  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  Kwa- 
Makutha massacre  who  had 
been  trained  at  a secret  camp 
run  by  South  African  mili- 
tary intelligence  in  Namibia. 

Captain  Johan  Opperman 
— previously  in  charge  of  co- 
vert training  of  members  of 
the  Angolan  rebel  movement 
Units  — was  a commander  at 
the  camp  who  claimed  to  have 
passed  on  orders  for  the  Kwa- 
Makutha operation,  and  Ser- 
geant Andre  Cloete  testified 
that  he  took  10  Caprivi  train- 
ees through  “dry  runs”  for 
the  massacre. 

But  both  men  were  accom- 
plices and  their  evidence 
needed  corroboration.  Other 
witnesses  were  available  — 
notably  Daluxolo  Luthuli,  the 
commander  of  the  Caprivi  200 
— but  were  never  called. 

Members  of  the  Investiga- 
tion Task  Board,  the  govern- 
ment-appointed unit  which  in- 
vestigated the  Malan  case, 
were  nicknamed  the 
“Untouchables",  having  been 
recruited  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  police  and  military  officers 
they  were  hunting. 

Hie  key  member  of  the  unit 
Colonel  Frank  Dutton  — cele- 
brated for  his  success  in  nail- 
ing’ police  officers  responsible  J 


for  another  massacre  in  toe 
province  — is  now  on 
attachment  to  the  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  in  The  Hague. 

The  frustration  of  the 
Untouchahles  at  the  outcome 
of  the  Malan  case  was  evident 
in  a statement  they  issued 
yesterday. 

“The  court  has  acquitted 
the  accused  in  accordance 
with  long-accepted  legal  prin- 
ciples and  we  must  respect 
the  finding.”  they  said.  But 
their  investigations  had 
“revealed  clear  evidence  of 
hit  squads  operating  in  the 
region  of  KwaZulu  Natal  over 
the  last  10  years.” 

The  task  force  had  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  the 
Caprivi  training  camp  and 
the  incorporation  of  many  of 
its  graduates  into  toe  police 
— some  of  whom  had  subse- 
quently been  involved  in  hit 
squad  activities.  It  had  pro- 
duced “prima  facie"  evidence 
that  “high-ranking  officers" 
had  been  involved  in  the 
KwaMakutha  massacre. 

The  court  had  accepted  that 
the  massacre  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  trainees  recruited 
by  lnkatha  and  trained  in  toe 
Caprivi  under  toe  supervi- 
sion of  Capt  Opperman  and 
Sgt  Cloete  of  the  South 
African  Defence  Force's  "di- 
rectorate of  special  tasks". 
The  judge  had  accepted  that 
AK47s  used  as  the  murder 
weapons  were  procured  by 
the  military. 

The  case  had  "supplied  an 
insight  into  toe  operations  of 
the  security  apparatus  of  the 
state  in  the  1980s,"  the  Un- 
touchables' statement  said. 
“Much  of  this  evidence  stands 
uncontested.  It  is  often  said 
that  courtrooms  are  not  the 
best  places  for  the  exposure  of 
the  full  picture." 

The  statement  said  the  ITU 
would  report  on  toe  wider 
information  at  its  disposal 
in  due  course". 

The  KwaZulu-Natal  attor- 
ney-general, Mr  McNally, 
wished  toe  accused  well  yes- 
terday. "Justice  was  seen  to 
be  done  by  the  whole  world,” 
he  said. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


O ^Our arguments  are  being  disseminated 

everywhere.  We  have  the  best  research  and 
the  best  legal  advice.  We  irrigate  the  other 
parties  throughout  Europe.” 

Sir  James  Goldsmith  talks  to  Hugo  Young 

The  Week  page 


Whatever  South  African  holiday  you’re  looking  for,  look  no  further  than  Thomas  Cook.  From  a 
bargain  Fly-Drive  deal  with  South  African  Airways,  to  the  excitement  and  adventure  of  a 17  day 
fully  escorted  Cook’s  Tour.  And  to  make  choosing  the  perfect  destination  a little  easier,  send 
us  the  coupon  below  and  you  can  guide  yourself  around  South  Africa  with  our  free  video.  So  If 
you  want  the  best  that  South  Africa  has  to  offer  hurry  down  to  your  local  Thomas  Cook  shop. 


Please  send  me  my  free  South  Africa  video  and  brochure. 

Name: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Have  you  visited  South  Africa  before?  YES  j~~  ~~|  NO  | | When  are  you  planning  to  visit  South  Africa?: 

Please  return  tMs  coupon  to  Thomas  Cook  HoHdays,  P.O.  Box  300,  PEI  5RB. 


□ 


Thomas 

Cook 
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News  in  brief 


Warning,  by  Jenny  Joseph 


Accountant  Jailed  for 
theft  of  church  funds 


AN  accountant  who  funded  a luxurious  lifestyle  by  plundering 
Church  of  England  coffers  of  more  than  £237,000,  was  yesterday 
jailed  for  three  years.  Dean  Bailey,  aged.  34,  described  as  a 
“Walter  Mi  tty  character”,  splashed  out  on  £100  opera  tickets, 
paid  for  boxes  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  and  took  a five-star 
holiday  in  the  Caribbean. 

Passing  sentence  at  Southwark  crown  court.  Judge  Stephen 
Robbins  told  Bailey,  of  Bethnal  Green,  east  London,  that  the 
money  he  had  stolen  Cram  the  Diocese  of  London  over  Qve-and- 
a-half  years  had  been  taken  while  he  was  in  a position  of  trust. 
Bailey  pleaded  guilty  to  12  sample  charges  of  theft  and  one  of 
attempted  theft 

Jim  Sturman,  defending,  said  of  his  client;  “He  is  a Walter 
Mitty-type  character.  He  gave  some  of  the  money  away  to 
people  under  the  arches  and  the  homeless  in  doorways.” 


When  I am  an  old  woman  I shall  wear  purple 

With  a red  hat  which  doesn 't  go,  and  doesn  ‘t  suit  me. 
And  l shall  spend  my  pensionon  brandy  and  summer 
gloves 

And  satin  sandals,  and  say  we’ve  got  no  money  for 
butter. 

I shall  sit  down  oh  the  pavement  when  I'm  tired 
And  gobble  up  samples  in  shops  and  press  alarm  bells 
And  run  my  stick  along  the  public  railings 
And  make  up for  the  sobriety  of  my  youth. 

I shall  go  out  in  my  slippers  in  the  rain 
And  pick  the  flowers  in  other  people’s  gardens 
And  learn  to  spit. 


*j  * 


You  can  wear  terrible  shirts  and  grow  more  fat 

And  eat  three  pounds  of  sausages  at  a go 

Or  only  bread  and  pickle  for  a week 

And  hoard  pens  and  pencils  and  beermats  and  things  in 

boxes. 


Woman  aged  87  raped 


POLICE  are  hunting  a rapist  who  subjected  an  87-year-old  woman 
to  a sustained  sex  attack  lasting  up  to  five  hours  at  her  home  in 
Silks  worth,  Sunderland,  on  Wednesday. 

Detective  inspector  Jim  Campbell  said;  ‘It  is  vital  that  our 
inquiries  reach  a successful  conclusion  at  die  earliest  possible 
opportunity  as  there  is  a danger  of  a repeat  of  this  terrible  crime. 
The  victim,  who  is  quite  a resolute  lady , has  been  helping  us  as 
much  as  possible  as  she  is  anxious  that  no  or®  else  should  have  to 
go  through  what  she  suffered.” 


But  now  we  must  have  clothes  that  keep  us  dry 
And  pay  our  rent  and  not  swear  in  the  street 
And  set  a good  example  for  the  children. 

We  must  have  friends  to  dinner  and  read  the  papers. 


But  maybe  I ought  to  practise  a little  now? 

So  people  who  know  me  are  not  too  shocked  and 
surprised 

When  suddenly  I am  old,  and  start  to  wear  purple. 


Mandela  praises  ‘friend’  Blair 


NELSON  Mandela  welcomed  Tony  Blair  to  South  Africa  yester- 
day with  praise  for  the  labour  leader's  youth,  his  party  and 
remarks  which  almost  amounted  to  political  backing.  “I  know  the 
election  is  caning  and  I will  not  interfere  but  these  are  our  friends 
and  I wish  them  wen.”  said  Mr  Mandela  after  the  two  emerged 
from  a 40-minute  chat  atTuynhuys,  the  president's  Cape  Town 
offices.  — Ruaridh  Nicall 


Labour  MP  dies  of  cancer 


TERRY  PatcbetL  the  soft-spoken  Yorkshire  miner  who  became 
Labour  MP  for  Barnsley  East  died  yesterday  after  a long  fight 
against  cancer.  Mr  Patcbett,  aged  56,  was  one  erf the  last  of  a breed 
nf  manual  workers  until  he  entered  Parliament  He  was  elected  13 
years  ago. 

At  the  last  election  he  commanded  a rock  solid  majority  a£ 
almost  25,000.  A byelection  is  likely  to  be  called  quickly  by  Labour. 
In  February  Mr  Patched  a self-effacing  but  convivial  MP,  ignored 
his  doctor's  advice  and  attended  the  crucial  Commons  vote  on  the 
Scott  report  on  arms  to  Iraq,  when  there  was  a possibility  of  a 
government  defeat,  travelling  400  miles  by  ambulance.  John 
Major  wan  by  one  vote.  — Michael  White 


Evergreen 
status  for  a 
poem  about 
growing  old 


John  Ezard 


WARNING,  a rhap- 
sody on  the  de- 
lights of  growing 
old  disgracefully, 
written  by  Jenny  Joseph, 
was  last  night  voted  Brit- 
ain's favourite  post-war 
poem. 

She  beat  two  Poet  Laure- 
ates, John  Betjeman  and 
Ted  Hughes,  and  scored  “a 
resounding  victory”  over 
two  modern  favourites  Ste- 
vie Smith's  Not  Waving  But 
Drowning  and  Dylan  Thom- 
as’s verse  Do  Not  Go  Gently 
Into  That  Good  Night. 
These  were  placed  second 
and  third. 

Her  victory  was  an- 
nounced last  night  on  BBCl 
In  a poll  of  7,500  viewers, 
held  as  the  climax  of 
National  Poetry  Week. 


Mother  must  stay  in  Jail 


A MOTHER  jailed  for  repeatedly  refusing  to  obey  a court  order 
for  contact  between  her  four-year-old  daughter  and  her  ex-partner 
must  stay  in  prison,  the  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  yesterday.  Judge 
William  Poulton  had  sent  the  30-year-old  woman  to  Holloway 
prison  for  six  weeks  at  a hearing  at  Canterbury  crown  court  on 
Thursday  after  she  tailed  for  the  eighth  time  to  take  her  daughter 
to  an  arranged  contact  meeting  wife  the  father. 

Lord  Justice  Ward,  who  ordered  that  she  not  be  named,  said 
yesterday:  ‘The  stark  reality  is  that  this  is  a mother  who  has 
frequently  set  herself  on  a collision  course  with  court  orders." 

There  had  been  “not  a single  word  of  regret”  Gram  the  mother 
for  her  disobedience.  Judge  Poulton  had  belt  over  backwards  to 
see  her  point  of  view,  but  “eventually  even  his  boundless  patience 
was  exhausted”. 


Dentist  jailed  for  fraud 


Ms  Joseph,  aged  61,  a for- 
mer journalist,  lecturer , 
and  pub  landlady,  heard 
the  news  while  preparing 
for  a poetry  reading  at  Dor- 
chester last  night  In  aid  of 
one  of  her  favourite  chari- 
ties, the  Living  South 
African. 

“I  am  very  pleased  that 
so  many  people  like  my 
poem.  I have  had  a lot  of 
touching  letters  about  it.” 

A senior  scholar  at  St 
Hugh’s  College,  Oxford,  she 
was  a journalist  on  the 
Oxford  Mail  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  South  Africa 
while  working  on  the  radi- 
cal Dram  magazine. 

Ms  Joseph  has  published 
a number  of  award-win- 
ning books  of  poetry.  Last 
year  she  won  a £1,000  For- 
ward Prize  for  In  Honour  of 
Love.  If  she  had  voted  in 
the  poll,  she  would  have 


Jenny  Joseph . . . Has  had  *a  lot  of  touching  letters’  about  the  poem 
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chosen  Stevie  Smith's 
poem,  or  work  by  Ted 
Hughes  or  Philip  Larkin. 

Mr  Hughes,  the  present 
Poet  Lanreate,  did  not 
make  the  top  10.  He 
received  fewer  votes  than 
his  ex-wife,  the  late  Sylvia 
Plath,  who  just  missed 
inclusion. 

But  his  predecessor,  John 
Betjeman,  figured  twice  in 
the  10,  as  did  Larkin  and 
Thomas.  BBC  producer 


I Daisy  Goodwin  said  last 
night  that  these  three 
would  have  won  if  the  poll 
had  been  for  the  nation's 
favourite  poets.  She  called 
Warning  “a  delightful,  en- 
gaging poem  which  speaks 
to  everyone  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  growing  old  with  a 
sinking  heart”. 

The  winner  in  last  year's 
poll  of  favourite  British 
poems  from  any  period  was 
Kipling’s  If. . . 


Voted  the  top  1 0 


1.  Warning  (Jenny  Joseph) 

2.  Not  Waving  But 
Drowning  (Stevie  Smith) 

3.  Do  Not  Go  Gentle. . . 
(Dylan  Thomas) 

4.  This  Be  The  Verse  (Philip 
Larkin) 

5.  The  Whitsun  Weddings 
(Philip  Larldn) 

6.  Stop  AJL1  The  Clocks 


: (WH  Auden) 

7.  Christmas  (John. 
Betjeman) 
a.  Fern  Will  (Dylan 
' Thomas) 

8. 1«t  Me  Die  A Young 
Man’s  Death  (Roger 
McGough) 

10.  A Subaltern’s  Love  Song 
(John  Betjeman) 


A DENtiST  was  Jailed  for  a year  yesterday  for  defrauding  the 
NHS  of  about  £20,000  by  pretending  he  was  being  called  out  on 
emergencies.  Ha  Wai  Edmund  Chan,  41.  who  ran  a dental  surgery 
in.  Rushden.  Hampshire,  treated  patients  in  working  hours,  then 
claimed  they  had  been  treated  on  a Sunday  and  dishonestly 
claimed  on-call  payments.  He  admitted  13  charges  of  false  ac- 
counting, one  of  forgery,  and  one  of  attempting  to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice. 


Youth  claims  friend  killed  head  SsgaygpgfflL 


Philip  Lawrence  murder  trial 
hears  tales  of  teenage  gangs 


Prince  names  new  secretary  VSwek  Chaudhaty 


THE  Prince  of  Wales  has  promoted  his  deputy  private  secretary 
to  succeed  Commando:  Richard  Aylard  as  private  secretary. 
Stephen  Lamport,  aged  44,  a career  Foreign  Office  diplomat  who 
was  seconded  to  the  prince’s  office  in  1993,  is  expected  to  take  over 
by  Christmas,  when  Commander  Aylard  is  expected  to  leave. 

The  prince’s  press  secretary,  Sandy  Homey,  said  the  appoint- 
ment was  for  a period  to  be  mutually  agreed  between  the  prince 
and  Mr  Lamport 


A TEENAGER  accused  of 
murdering  headmaster 
Philip  Lawrence  told  the 
Old  Bailey  yesterday  that  it 
was  another  boy,  wearing  his 
coat  and  baseball  cap,  who 
stabbed  him  outside  the  school. 

The  youth,  who  cannot  be 
named  following  a court 
order,  said  that  after  a violent 
confrontation  with  another 
pupil  outside  St  George's 
Roman  Catholic  school  in 
Mai  da  Vale,  west  London,  last 
December,  he  saw  his  friend. 


Is  the  Pope  a 
catholic? 


Not  when  he 
played  football 


Exclusive  interview 
with  the  Pope’s 
best  mate...  a 
Polish  Jew. 


The  Observer 


who  had  a tattoo,  punch  Mr 
Lawrence  sideways. 

He  added:  “He  was  still 
wearing  my  coat  — the  hood 
was  up.  He  had  a scarf  across 
his  face.  He  started  walking 
towards  me.  I was  waiting  for 
him  — he  got  pretty  close  to 
me.  I saw  a knife  in  his  band. 

“He  said  he  had  stabbed  a 
teacher  in  the  heart  He  did 
not  seem  at  all  panicked.”  He 
told  the  court  he  saw  the 
blade,  which  "did  not  appear 
to  have  blood  on  it  I heard 
screaming  from  the  crowd  — 
the  schoolchildren.  It  was  from 
where  Mr  Lawrence  was." 


The  teenager  denies  mur- 
dering Mr  Lawrence,  48,  and 
also  denies  conspiracy  to 
cause  grievous  bodily  harm 
with  a 15-year-old.  who  also 
cannot  be  named. 

Giving  evidence  at  the  start 
of  the  defence  case,  he  admit- 
ted he  had  been  a member  of 
the  Woo  Sang  Wu  <WSW) 
gang  which,  claim  the  prose- 
cution. pretends  to  be  a juve- 
nile equivalent  of  the  Triads. 

He  told  the  court  that  he 
went  to  St  George's  at  the 
request  of  a Filipino  boy  who 
was  linked  to  another  gang, 
known  as  the  14  K Dragons, 
which  claimed  to  have  links 
to  Japanese  yakuza. 

Questioned  by  John  Bevan, 
prosecuting,  he  said  their  in- 
tention had  been  to  scare  a 


pupil  whom  they  believed  had 
Yardie  connections.  He  said 
most  of  his  group  were 
masked  and  at  least  one  had  a 
weapon,  a pole. 

Asked  by  his  counsel, 
David  Spens.  QC,  why  he 
later  told  an  acquaintance 
that  he  had  done  the  stabbing, 
he  said:  “I  was  boasting.  It 
was  the  only  thing  that  could 
make  me  look  big.” 

After  Mr  Lawrence's  kill- 
ing, he  said,  he  was  ''scared" 
but  did  not  want  to  say  any- 
| thing  to  police  because  all 
those  in  the  group  that  went 
to  the  school  decided  to  keep 
quiet.  He  also  said  he  only 
met  his  co-defendant  on  the 
day  of  the  killing,  and  had  not 
known  him  before. 

The  case  continues. 


Teresa  Hunter 


MORE  than,  a million  of 
Britain's  poorest  taxpay- 


Iwl Britain’s  poorest  taxpay- 
ers have  been  overcharged  be- 
cause a government  computer 
has  been  issuing  Incorrect 
codes  for  at  least  three  years. 

But  despite  appeals  from 
the  Inland  Revenue,  the  Em- 
ployment Service  three  times 
cancelled  attempts  to  remedy 
the  fault  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  work  preparing  for 
the  Job  Seekers’  Allowance, 
which  came  into  effect  this 
month. 

The  problem  arose  because 
unemployed  people  moving 
off  benefit  and  into  work  were 
issued  with  faulty  P45s. 
resulting  in  them  paying  hun- 


dreds of  pounds  too  much  tax 
during  their  first  year. 

Among  the  largest  groups 
affected  are  graduates  and  13- 
year-old  school  leavers  who 
spend  a short  period  on  bene- 
fits before  beginning  work. 

The  Employment  Service 
admits  that  any  benefit  claim- 
ant unable  to  produce  an  ap- 
propriate P45  when  signing 
on  could  have  been  overtaxed. 

Tax  lecturer  Thomas  Do- 
cherty  estimates  that  some- 
one starting  work  in  October 
earning  £8,400  could  have 
paid  more  than  £300  too  much 
tax  during  their  first  year. 
The  Inland  Revenue  has 
asked  Employment  Service  to 
correct  the  error,  and  warned 
of  a serious  breach  of  PAYE 
statutory  regulations. 


Child  sex  tour  boss  sent 
to  prison  for  1 6 years 


Sarah  Boseley  on  Filipino  justice  for  a 
Briton  who  offered  girls  of  12  to  clients 


IN  THE  first  case  of  its  kind, 
a British  travel  agent  was 
jailed  for  16  years  by  a 
court  in  the  Philippines  yes- 
terday for  offering  sex  with 
young  children  to  tourists 
who  bought  package  deals. 

Michael  Clarke,  managing 
director  of  Eastbourne-based 
Paradise  Express,  is  the  first 
Briton  to  be  convicted  of  pro- 
moting and  inducing  child 
prostitution.  He  said  yester- 
day he  would  appeal,  alleging 
the  evidence,  some  of  it  col- 
lected by  Christian  Aid,  had 
been  fabricated. 

However,  campaigners 
against  the  paedophiles  and 
sex  tourists  who  abuse  chil- 
dren in  exotic  holiday  loca- 
tions were  rejoicing  yester- 
day after  Clarke  was 
unmasked  through  the  efforts 
of  charity  workers  in  Britain  i 
and  the  Philippines. 

A response  to  his  advert  in 
Exchange  and  Mart  brought  a 
lurid  brochure.  “It  was  clear  1 
it  was  offering  women,  de- 
scribed as  young  ladies,”  said 
Shay  CuUen,  whose  Preda 
Foundation  campaigns 
against  child  prostitution  in 
Olongapo  City,  where  Clarke 
sent  customers.  “It  spoke  of 
young  ladies  who  are  tethered 
fillies  ready  to  be  mounted  In 
the  OK  Corral  <a  bar).  It  said 


we  will  be  driving  in  a virgin 
chariot  and  showed  a picture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  a jeep. 

“We  investigated  him  and  it 
led  to  his  arrest.  I drove  him 
to  the  police  station  and  we 
filed  a complaint” 

Martin  Cottingham.  from 
Christian  Aid  in  London,  was 
another  witness  in  the  trial. 
He  took  a Paradise  Express 
trip  to  the  Philippines,  posing 
as  a tourist  “Clarke  was  of- 
fering a package  deal  with  a 
flight  there  for  £600  and  then 
encouraging  people  to  stay  in 
a hole-in-the-wall  hotel  in  An- 
geles city,"  he  said.  Trippers 
were  offered  a card,  which  en- 
titled them  to  discounts  on 
drinks  in  certain  bars  where 
under-age  girls  could  be 
bought 

When  Mr  Cottingham 
asked  Clarke  about  the  avail- 
ability of  young  girls,  he  was 
offered  one  aged  12.  Christian 
Aid  is  one  of  seven  charities 
that  have  formed  the  Coali- 
tion on  Child  Prostitution  and 
Tourism.  While  they  are  de- 
lighted at  Clarke's  conviction, 
they  point  out  that  most  pae- 
dophiles and  sex  tourists 
make  their  own  way  to  the 
Philippines.  Thailand  and 

other  Asian  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Only  this  year,  there  was 


evidence  that  the  Philippines 
was  being  used  by  paedo- 
philes after  it  emerged  that 
the  two  Britons  convicted  in 
May  of  killing  nine-year-old 
Daniel  Handley  were  regular 
visitors  for  sex. 

This  summer  the  campaign- 
ers won  a significant  victory, 
when  the  Government' agreed 
to  introduce  legislation  to 
allow  offenders  who  ej^ape 
prosecution  abroad,  by  jump- 
ing bail  or  bribing  officials,  to 
be  tried  here  for  child  abuse. 

The  Clarke  case  was  also 
helped  by  two  Australian  i 
police  officers  stationed  in  the  | 
Philippines,  and  the  coalition 
is  calling  for  British  officers 
to  be  deployed  in  the  same  1 
way. 

"I  hope  this  verdict  makes 
more  British  men  think  twice 
about  travelling  to  poorer 
countries  to  exploit  children 
sexually,”  said  Mr  Cot- 
tingham. “But  the  case  would 
never  have  come  to  court 
without  close  international 
co-operation  between  cam- 
paigners. Child  sex  tourism 
will  only  be  significantly 
reduced  if  the  same  kind  of 
cooperation  can  be  built  be- 
tween police  forces." 

Both  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand,  the  countries  most 
notorious  for  child-sex  tour- 
ism. have  hied  to  crack  down 
on  both  native  and  foreign  of- 
fenders. In  July,  Steven 
! Mitchell.  44,  became  the  first 
Briton  to  be  jailed  for  child 
abuse  in  the  Philippines.  He 
was  sentenced  to  17  years  for 
sexually  abusing  brothers 
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aged  eight  and  four. 

But  Fr  Cullen,  who  has  an- 
other two  prosecutions,  of 
Swiss  travel  agents,  pending, 
said:  “There  is  a terible  com- 
mercial sex  industry,  pro- 
tected by  local  family  politi- 


cians." In  some  places,  he 
said,  there  were  women  who 
had  worked  in  bars  since  they 
ware  children  and  then  of- 
fered their  own  daughters  be- 
cause they  knew  no  different. 

But  child  sex  tourism 


would  not  exist  if  the  demand 
were  not  there,  he  stressed. 
"Who  are  the  abusers?  Mostly 
wealthy  men  from  abroad  and 
in  the  Philippines.”  Clarice's 
conviction  was  at  best  he 
said,  a beginning  of  the  end. 
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Africans  give 

Christopher 
cool  response 


WORLD  NEWS  5 


JONATHAN  STEELE  in  Kabul  describes  the  iast  hours  of  Afghanistan’s  ex-president 


Najibullah’s  mortal  mistake 


■■  • 


xy  too  muchte 
nputer  probler 


Chris  McCrealjn  Arusha 

THE  United  States  secre- 
tary of  state.  Warren 
Christopher,  met  East 
African  leaders  in  the  Tanza- 
nian town  of  ATusha  yester- 
day. praising  “African  solu- 
tions to  African  problems’’ 
while  urging  them  to  change 
their  policy  on  Burundi 
Mr  Christopher,  on  his  first 
visit  to  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
met  the  presidents  of  Tanza- 
nia, Kenya  and,  Uganda.  He 
was  seeking  support  for  US 
proposals  to  create  an  African 
military  force  to  protect  civil- 
ians from  the  ravages  of  con- 
flicts, such  as  in  Burundi. 

At  the  same  time  Mr  Chris- 
topher called  on  East  African 
leaders  to  alter  their  unusu- 
ally unified  approach  to  a 
regional  crisis  by  easing  their 
blockade  of  Burundi  at 
today's  summit  He  received 
a lukewarm  reception  on  both 
counts. 

The  US  has  offered  to  help 
fund  a standing  force  of  10,000 
African  soldiers  with  a 
United  Nations  mandate  to 
create  safe  havens  for  civil- 
ians. Theoretically  the  troops 
would  not  engage  in  fighting, 
although  they  would  be  auth- 
orised to  use  force  to  create 
safe  areas.  The  US  says  h will 
meet  half  the  £25  million  cost 
if  European  governments 
make  up  the  difference. 

US  officials  were  coolly 
received  when  they  visited 
Europe  last  month  to  drum  up 
financial  support.  France, 
perhaps  fearing  a threat  to  its 
military  presence  in  Africa, 
said  the  plan  was  too  vague. 

The  US  proposal  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  plans  by  the  for- 
mer Tanzanian  president  Ju- 
lius Nyerere  for  African 
military  intervention  in  Bu- 
rundi — where  150.000  people 
have  been  killed  and  half  the 
population  driven  from  their 
homes  by  civil  war.  That 
scheme  fell  flat  when  Burun- 
di’s army  threatened  to  resist 
intervention. 

Tanzania  “welcomed  the 
concept”  of  the  US  plan,  but 
behind  the  scenes  African 
leaders  are  sceptical,  espe- 
cially about  the  proposal  that 
the  force  should  fall  under  UN 
authority,  given  the  organisa- 
tion's dire  record  in  Rwanda 
and  Somalia. 

Of  the  three  presidents  at 
yesterday's  summit.  - only 


Uganda  s Yoweri  Museveni 
has  spoken  of  committing 
troops  to  such  a force.  Eight 
other  countries  have  offered 
varying  endorsements. 

The  Kenyan  president  Dan- 
iel arap  Mol  leader  of  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the 
region,  barely  concealed  his 
hostility  towards  the  Ameri- 
cans after  being  forced  to 
make  what  was  seen  as  a de- 
meaning trip  to  Tanzania. 

While  pressing  longer-term 
plans  for  an  African  interven- 
tion force,  Mr  Christopher 
said  the  world  could  not  stand 
by  if  Burundi  collapsed. 

“Should  the  situation  in 
Burundi  deteriorate  further 
the  international  community 
must  be  prepared  to  act 
quickly  to  prevent  a humani- 
tarian catastrophe,”  he  said. 

He  apparently  failed  to  per- 
suade East  African  leaders  to 
ease  sanctions  against  Bu- 

President  Moi  of 
Kenya  barely  hid 
his  hostility 
towards  America 

rundi  when  they  meet  to  con- 
sider the  crisis  today. 

The  US  said  Burundi’s  mili- 
tary leader.  Major  Pierre 
Buyoya,  should  be  rewarded 
for  reversing  his  own  edicts 
dissolving  parliament  and 
banning  political  parties  after 
the  coup. 

African  leaders  are  more 
sceptical,  and  divided.  Tanza- 
nia's president,  Benjamin 
Mkapa,  wants  the  blockade  to 
continue  until  Mr  Buyoya 
opens  unconditional  talks 
with  the  Hutu  majority,  in- 
cluding rebel  leaders.  Presi- 
dent Museveni  is  more  sym- 
pathetic to  arguments  for 
easing  sanctions,  but  his  for- 
eign minister  said  they 
should  be  maintained. 

The  region  remains  among 
the  most  volatile  in  Africa. 
Beside  Burundi’s  war,  new 
fighting  is  flaring  in  eastern 
Zaire  between  the  army  and 
Zairean  Tutsis.  Hutu  extrem- 
ists continue  to  attack 
Rwanda,  which  has  res- 
ponded by  shelling  Zaire.  Any 
of  these  intertwined  crises 
could  increase  the  killing  and 
send  millions  of  people  flee- 
ing across  borders.. 


Mohammed  Naj- 

ibullah's  exer- 
cise bike  stands 
unused  in  the 
hall,  a reminder 
that  the  two-storey  house  de- 
fended by  aandb?cs  and  metal 
window  screens  was  until 
recently  a ’safe  haven'  for 
Afghanistan's  murdered  ex- 
president 

The  doom-laden  building, 
dose  to  several  deserted  for- 
eign embassies,  has  already 
acquired  a new  tenant.  Nor- 
bert  Hull,  the  United  Nations’ 
special  envoy  to  Afghanistan, 
is  moving  in.  The  rooms 
where  Najibullah,  bis 
brother,  an  aide,  and  a body- 
guard spent  four  years  in  lux- 
ury imprisonment  are  being 
turned  into  offices. 

Visitors  to  the  UN  Special 
Mission  to  Afghanistan  can 
catch  a glimpse  of  Najibul- 
lah’s way  of  life:  the  parallel 
bars  on  wbich  he  kept  himself 
fit  the  underground  bunker, 
the  long  garden  with  pine  and 
fir  trees. 

As  the  physical  environ- 
ment which  sustained  the  ex- 
president changes,  Afghans 
and  members  or  the  interna- 
tional community  who  knew 
him  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  his  last  few  weeks  and 
hours  before  his  death  on 
September  27,  although  most  i 
are  unwilling  to  go  on  the ; 
record. 

Piecing  together  their  evi- 
dence, it  now  appears  that 
Najibullah  left  the  UN  com- 
pound willingly  when  a 
I special  hit  squad  linked  to  the 
Taliban  militia  reached  the 
gates  after  entering  Kabul 
unopposed. 

“We  need  you.  We  want  to 
ask  you  about  the  situation. 
We  will  let  you  come  back,’’ 
they  told  him.  according  to  a 
member  of  the  compound 
staff  who  saw  the  encounter. 

Najibullah  believed  them. 
At  roughly  3pm  that  after- 
noon General  Mohammed 
Faim.  the  minister  of  ecurity 
In  the  mojahedin  govern- 
ment, had  offered  to  take  him 
northwards  to  escape  the  ad- 
vancing Taliban,  but  he 
declined. 

Najibullah’s  tribe,  the  Ah- 
madzai  in  the  southern 
Afghan  region  of  Gardez.  had 
already  endorsed  the  Taliban, 
and  as  a Pash  tun  he  thought 
be  could  do  a deal  with  them. 

It  was  a catastrophic  mis- 
take. He  was  taken  to  the 
Argh,  the  nearby  presidential 
palace  where  he  had  ruled  for 
six  years.  He  was  beaten,  tor- 
tured and  mutilated. 

A doctor  who  examined  his 
body  after  it  was  taken  down 
from  the  public  place  where  it 
bung  saw  marks  of  heavy 
beating  on  the  torso, 
apparently  from  rifle  butts  or 
other  blunt  objects.  Najibul- 
lah's  testicles  had  been  cut 
off. 

What  happened  after  the 
beating  is  pure  speculation. 
Terry  Pitzner,  the  American 
officer  incharge  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  in  Afghanistan,  fol- 
lowed Najibullah’s  fate  closer 
than  any  other  foreigner.  As 
the  designated  link  man  be- 
tween him  and  the  interna- 
tional community,  he  regu- 
larly visited  the  compound. 

Mr  Pitzner  says  he  heard 
from  unnamed  sources  that 
Najibullah  was  told  he  was  to 
be  hanged  “He  wanted  to 
make  a final  statement  to  sum 


Mahathir  sees 
off  party  rivals 


Kck  Cumming-Bruce 
in  Kuala  Lumpur 

THE  Malaysian  prime 
minister,  Mahathir 
Mohamad,  is  likely  to 
reshuffle  his  cabinet  and  con- 
solidate his  hold  on  power 
after  fending  off  a possible 
leadership  challenge. 

■file  triennial  assembly  of 
his  United  Malays'  National 
Organisation  (Umno),  which 
ends  today,  has  curbed  the  ad- 
vance of  his  deputy  and  ac- 
knowledged heir,  Anwar 
Ibrahim. 

Although  triumphant  in  the 
general  election  last  year,  Dr 
Mahathir  — who  at  71  has 
been  running  Malaysia  for  15 
years  — has  come  under 
sharp  criticism  from  the 
Malay  community  for  “selling 
out"  on  racially  and  cultur- 
ally sensitive  issues. 

Since  the  1993  assembly  of 
Umno,  which  dominates  Ma- 
laysian politics,  he  has  also 
seemed  under  pressure  from 
his  Mr  Anwar. 

Mr  Anwar's  followers  and 
associates  have  increasingly 
moved  into  posts  in  Umno, 
whose  president  and  vice- 
president  become  prime  min- 
ister and  deputy.  But  this  1 
year’s  assembly  has  checked  , 
the  trend. 

Candidates  identified  with 
Mr  Anwar  won  the  leadership 
of  the  party’s  influential  youth 
and  women's  organisations. 


But  Dr  Mahathir  then  deliv- 
ered an  emotional  speech, 
tearfully  appealing  to  the 
1,800  delegates  to  fight  grow- 
ing corruption  which,  he  said, 
threatened  to  destroy  the 
party  that  had  ruled  Malaysia 
since  independence. 

"Our  [Malay]  race  will  col- 
lapse. This  nation  will  revert 
to  its  former  state  of  poverty, 
chaos  and  instability, ’’  he 
warned.  “The  foreigners  ... 
will  laugh  at  us.” 

Cynics  note  that  Malaysia’s 
so-called  money  politics  has 
thrived  for  years,  bringing 
the  growing  convergence  cif  i 
political  clout  and  economic  . 
muscle. 

But  Dr  Mahathir’s  appeal 
mems  to  have  been  effective. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  dele- 
gates voted  for  the  party's 
vice-presidents  and  its  policy- 
making  25-member  supreme 
council.  “A  lot  of  people 
changed  their  voting  lists 
after  his  speech,”  one  dele- 
gate reported. 

They  ditched  a prominent 
vice-president  closely  associ- 
ated with  Mr  Anwar.  The  for- 
eign minister  Ahmad  Badawi, 
considered  “Mr  Clean”  and  an 
ally  of  Dr  Mahathir’s,  took  his 
place. 

But  not  all  Dr  Mahathir’s 
ailing  fared  well.  Mr  Anwar 
will  have  to  play  a cautious 
waiting  game  but  Dr  Mahat- 
hir, too.  will  need  to  move 
adroitly  to  preserve  his  upper 
hand. 


News  in  brief 


Massoud’s 
forces  begin 
to  hit  back 
at  Taliban 


up  his  life,”  Mr  Pitzner  said. 
“In  Islam  that  is  important. 
He  may  have  insisted  and 
started  yelling.  That’s  when 
they  shot  him.” 

His  body  was  suspended  on 
a rope  and  put  on  public  dis- 
play alongside  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  hanged  to 
death. 

“We  became  friends.  It  was 
a pleasure  to  see  each  other," 
says  Mr  Pitzner.  who  brought 
along  a satellite  telephone  on 
each  visit  to  the  compound  so 
that  Najibullah  could  ring  his 
wife  and  family  in  New  Delhi. 

The  ex-president  spoke 
good  English  and  was  teach- 
ing himself  more  by  listening 
to  the  BBC.  Mr  Pitzner 
brought  him  books  and  other 
reading  matter. 

“I  took  him  The  Great 
Game,  by  Peter  Hopkirk,  a 
history  of  Afghanistan  in  the 
last  century.  It  had  a pro- 
found effect  on  him  and  he 
started  to  translate  it  into 
Pashtu.  ’Afghans  keep  mak- 
ing the  same  mistakes.  They 
ought  to  learn,’  he  told  me.” 

In  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  Najibullah  developed 
relatively  good  relations  with 
the  mojahedin.  He  still  felt  he 
had  a role  to  play,  despite  his 
poor  domestic  reputation  as  a 


NASIR,  a Taliban  com- 
mander, inspects  a 
burning  ammunition  depot 
in  Bagram,  where  a mili- 
tary air  base  was  shelled 
yesterday  by  the  forces  of 
the  farmer  government 
Witnesses  said  at  least  six 


1 former  ally  of  Moscow  and 
head  of  the  secret  police.  In 
that  job  he  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered the  torture  and  killing 
of  hundreds  of  prisoners  . 
whom  he  suspected  of  links 
with  the  mojahedin. 

“He  was  a man  who  wanted 
to  walk  out  vindicated  and 
leave  with  honour,”  Mr 
Pitzner  said. 

“He  felt  he  was  a victim  of 
the  cold  war.  The  Russians 
and  Americans  were  arm-in- 


shells  landed  inside  the  base 
perimeter  during  the  boar- 
long  attack.  The  amount  of 
damage  is  unknown. 

The  attack,  and  two 
others  In  the  area  just 
north  of  Kabul,  seem  to 
have  been  part  of  an  oflen- 


arm,  and  he  was  still  sitting 
there.” 

Many  UN  officials  are  still 
unhappy  about  the  organisa- 
tion’s failure  to  protect  Naji- 
bullah. The  only  guards  out- 
side the  compound  were 
provided  by  the  Afghan  gov- 
ernment, and  when  they  dis- 
appeared as  the  Taliban  took 
Kabul  Najibullah  was  left 
unprotected. 

Several  UN  officials  In  Ka- 
bul considered  what  they 


sive  orchestrated  by  the 
former  government  mili- 
tary chief  Ahmed  Shah 
Massoud,  whose  envoys  are 
said  to  have  visited  areas 
around  the  capital  urging 
groups  to  turn  against  the 
Taliban. 


should  do  when  staff  at  the 
compound  told  them  the 
guards  had  gone.  Anxious 
calls  went  on  through  the  eve- 
ning. but  none  of  the  officials 
was  senior  enough  to  act 
without  political  clearance 
from  Islamabad  or  New  York. 

The  last  plane  bad  already 
left  for  Pakistan  before  the 
Afghan  guards  withdrew.  The 
only  options  were  to  hide  Na- 
jibullah somewhere  else  or  i 
have  another  UN  plane  sent , 
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Commander  Massoud  is 
thought  to  be  planning  the 
attacks  from  his  Pa nj  shir 
Valley  stronghold,  where 
local  Tajiks  staged  similar 
raids  against  Soviet  forces 
in  the  1980s  — Renter. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  JOHN  MOORE 


in  — something  which  would 
have  required.  To  do  this 
after  dark  in  a city  which  was 
changing  hands  could  only 
have  been  done  by  help  from 
special  forces.  “Ultimately 
the  UN  relies  on  its  member 
governments,"  said  one  offi- 
cial. “The  Security  Council 
had  long  ago  chosen  not  to 
offer  him  protection." 

Najibullah  was  simply  a 
guest  who  stayed  on  when  his 
hosts  went  off  to  bed. 


Two  held  for  disco  bombing 
that  led  to  air  raid  on  Libya 
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A GERMAN  woman  and  her 
Palestinian  ex-husband 
have  been  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Berlin  disco- 
theque bombing  which 
prompted  the  United  States 
air  attack  on  Libya  10  years 
ago,  writes  Denis  Staunton  in 
Berlin. 

The  couple,  identified  only 
as  Verena  C and  Ali  C,  have 
been  charged  with  murder 
and  causing  an  explosion  in 
April  1986  at  La  Belle  night 
club,  a haunt  of  US  soldiers 
stationed  in  West  Berlin. 
Berlin's  chief  prosecutor, 


Blueprint  for 
South  Africa 

South  Africa's  constitutional 
assembly  yesterday  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  a rev- 
ised blueprint  for  post-apart- 
held  rule  which  it  hopes  to 
have  in  place  by  early  1997. 

The  reworked  constitution 
was  adopted  by  369  votes, 
with  one  vote  against  and 
eight  abstentions.  It  will  now 
be  seen  by  the  constitutional 
court  which  referred  back 
the  first  draft. — Reuter. 

Market  bomb 

A bomb  in  a crowded  Algerian 
market  yesterday  killed  three 
people  and  wounded  72  hi  Ko- 
lea,  south-west  of  Algiers,  se- 
curity forces  said. — Reuter. 

US  qualms 

United  States  plans  to  evacu- 
ate a second  group  of  Iraqi 
relief  workers  from  Kurdish 
northern  Iraq  have  been  de- 
layed for  fear  that  some  of  the 


Dieter  Neumann,  said  there 
were  firm  indications  that  the 
bombing  was  carried  out  on 
behalf  of  Libya. 

The  German  authorities 
have  also  issued  arrest  war- 
rants for  three  former  Libytui 
diplomats  who  were  based  in 
East  Berlin  during  1986,  and 
for  a Libyan  intelligence 
officer. 

Two  US  servicemen  and  a 
Turkish  woman  died  in  the 
night  club  blast  which  led  the 
US  to  bomb  the  Libyan  cities 
of  Tripoli  and  Benghasi  10 
days  later.  { 


workers  may  pose  security 
risks  to  the  US,  state  depart- 
ment officials  said  this 
week.  — New  York  Times. 

Leader  shot  dead 

A leader  of  Bangladesh’s  rul- 
ing party,  Obaidul  Huq  Babul, 
aged  45,  was  shot  dead  by  un- 
known assailants  in  Dhaka's 
northern  Mirpur  district, 
police  said  yesterday.  — AP. 

New  Zealand  poll 

New  Zealanders  are  widely 
expected  to  elect  their  first 
woman  prime  minister  today 
— the  Labour  leader  Helen 
Clark  — in  foe  first  election 
fought  under  proportional 
representation,  writes  Giles 
Wilson  in  Wellington. 

Naked  intolerance 

Hindu  fundamentalists  in  Guj- 
arat state  burned  some  50 
works  by  a leading  Indian 
painter,  Maqbul  Pi da  Hussain, 
a Muslim  who  portrayed  a 
Hindu  deity  in  the  nude,  news- 
papers said  yesterday.  — AP. 
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End  is  nigh 
for  Perot’s 
believers 


Jonathan 
Freedland  in 
St  Petersburg 
Florida 


THEY  march  clasping 
candles,  speak  of  their 
faith  in  a man  they 
rarely  see  and  warn 
ominously  of  the  reckoning  to 
come.  Ross  Perot's  supporters 
are  fast  becoming  a sect 
Even  in  Florida,  where  the 
Texan  computer  magnate  had 
one  of  his  strongest  showings 
In  the  1992  presidential  elec- 
tions, they  have  been  reduced 
to  a faithful  rump. 

Four  years  ago  Mr  Perot 
won  a fifth  of  the  state's  vote; 
now  polls  show  his  support  at 
2 per  cent  — lower  than  the 
6 per  cent  he  has  nationally. 

But  on  a balmy  evening  in 
St  Petersburg  this  week  the 
believers  marched  In  protest 
at  their  party's  exclusion 
from  the  televised  presiden- 
tial debates. 

“Muzzle  Ross.  Freedom 
Loss.''  they  chanted,  each 
clad  in  the  Perot  uniform  of 
slogan-bearing  T-shirts. 

Neither  their  presidential 
candidate  nor  his  running 
mate,  the  economist  Pat 
Choate,  was  there  to  address 
the  rally-  The  pair  do  little 
conventional  campaigning, 
preferring  to  rely  on  paid  30- 
minute  television  infomer- 
cials and  interviews  on  talk 
radio. 

It  makes  Mr  Perot's  Reform 
Party  a demanding  cause:  one 
that  relies  on  faith  alone. 

“I  believe  Ross,”  says  Teri 
Nadell.  "I  believe  he’s  real." 

Like  the  best  sects,  the 
Reformers  warn  of  dark  days 
ahead.  Ms  Nadell  says:  “The 
country's  going  down  the 
tubes.  Everything’s  going 
bad,  everything's  in  decline.” 

The  problem  is  that  the  cor- 
porations own  America,  she 
says,  adding  that  the  Nafta 
and  Gatt  free  trade  deals  — 
opposed  by  Mr  Perot  — have 
encouraged  the  best  jobs  to 
move  to  cheap-labonr 
countries  such  as  Mexico. 

She  and  her  husband  Frank 
lire  off  statistics.  Clasping 
your  arm,  their  eyes  widen- 
ing, they  tell  you:  “It’s  a fact, 
if s documented." 

They  warn  that  Americans 
will  be  paying  87  cents  of 


every  dollar  in  tax  by  2010. 

There  are  even  ominous 
threats.  Mr  Nadell  says 
darkly:  "We  want  to  resolve 
this  peacefully,  but  maybe 
our  children  will  revolt” 

Conspiracy  theories  abound. 

The  presidential  commis- 
sion on  debates,  for  instance, 
is  funded  by  11  corporations 
desperate  to  maintain  free 
trade.  That  is  why  they  shut 
out  Messrs  Perot  and  Choate. 

The  polls  can't  be  trusted. 
“It’s  a way  to  keep  America 
sleeping,”  says  Fat  Muth,  the 
Reform  Party’s  co-ordinator 
in  Florida. 

America  has  heard  this  talk 
before.  Earlier  this  year  it 
came  from  the  Republican 
firebrand  Pat  Buchanan  and 
his  army  of  “peasants  with 
pitchforks”,  which  included 
the  Nadells  and  thousands  of 
other  Perotistas.  Last  year  it 
was  the  activists  of  the  right- 
wing  militia  movement.  Now 
the  hardcore  of  the  Reform 
Party  is  carrying  on  the  same 
crusade  — against  the  corpo- 
rations. free  trade  and  the 
shadowy  establishment 

That  the  Perot  sect  is 
reduced  to  this  is,  paradoxi- 
cally, a tribute  to  the  move- 
ment's success.  In  common 
with  other  third  parties  in  US 
political  history.  Its  key  ideas 
have  been  absorbed  Into  the 
system.  It  finds  itself 
redundant 

Mr  Perot’s  call  for  a bal- 
anced budget  and  a war  on 
federal  debt  are  now  standard 
among  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

His  demands  for  term  lim- 
its on  Congress  and  political 
reform  shaped  much  of  the 
Contract  with  America,  the 
Republicans’  election-win- 
ning manifesto  of  1994. 

The  Texan  bfflionalre  has 
not  managed  to  generate  a 
new  set  of  Ideas  to  replace  the 
old.  He  has  few  detailed  poli- 
cies. Television  interviewers 
Bud  him  frustratingly  vague. 

And,  despite  his  vast  for- 
tune. Mr  Perot's  campaign  is 
short  of  cash.  Having  ac- 
cepted $29  million  (£19.5  mil- 
lion) in  federal  funds,  he  can- 
not spend  his  own  money, 
and  there  have  been  few 
donations. 

The  television  networks  — 
once  keen  to  air  his  unprece- 
dented infomercials  — are 
now  restricting  the  amount  of 
airtime  they  are  willing  to 
sell  him. 

Above  all,  Mr  Perot  has  lost 
his  novelty  value.  Polls  show 
him  with  a unfavourable  rat- 
ing of  75  per  cent  In  Florida, 
suggesting  people  are  simply  . 
sick  of  him.  f 


Ecuador’s  singing  president  lives  up  to  his  nickname  - The  Crazy  One 


Those  facing  prejudice  are  not  foreigners  but  refugees  from  the 
recession-hit  provinces,  writes  Ivan  Briscoe  in  Buenos  Aires 


IN  THE  heart  of  the  port 
area  of  BuenoB  Aires 
stands  the  red-brick  Mi- 
grants Church,  a beacon  of 
welcome  to  all  settlers. 

Inside,  a column  of  wooden 
plagues  rises  up  one  wall, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  a 
country  which  has  deposited 
people  in  Argentina’s  melting 
pot. 

To  Petrona,  who  helps  out 
in  the  church,  the  30  or  more 
plaques  are  a proud  symbol  of 
Argentina's  great  immigrant 
tradition. 

But  her  experiences  as  a 
migrant  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Europeans 
who  arrived  so  many  decades 
ago.  She  came  to  Buenos 
Aires  five  years  ago  with  her 
husband,  and  recalls  loneli- 
ness and  discrimination, 
being  referred  to  by  locals  as 
a cabedta  negra  (black  head). 


and  being  exploited  by  un- 
scrupulous employers. 

Rather  than  being  warmly 
welcomed,  as  the  constitution 
demands  for  all  immigrants, 
she  was  cold-shouldered. 

“People  think  it  will  be 
great  when  they  get  to  Buenos 
Aires,  but  It  never  is,"  she 
says. 

Petrona  is  Argentinian 
bom  and  bred.  She  is  part  of  a 
new  wave  of  migrants,  an  ex- 
ile from  the  recession-hit 
provinces,  seeking  a life  in 
the  big  city. 

Almost  all  her  generation  of 
20-  to  30-year-olds  from  the 
northern  town  of  Jqjuy  have 
followed  in  her  tracks,  in 
search  of  work  and  better 
healthcare. 

Petrona’s  husband  now 
works  12  hours  a day  as  a 
waiter,  and  on  his  one  free 
day  temps  as  a security 


guard.  Many  of  her  friends 
have  found  occasional  work 
as  cleaners,  but  long  to  return 
home. 

‘In  my  town,  the  only  work 
comes  with  the  tobacco  har- 
vest, but  that  only  lasts  for 
two  months  every  year.  Even 
then  the  wages  are  low,”  she 
says.  “Young  men  who 
remain  generally  become  al- 
coholics and  the  girls  get 
pregnant  as  soon  as  they 
leave  school.” 

In  all  Argentina's  big  cities 
the  same  story  can  be  heard. 
‘Privatisation  and  economic 
reforms  have  strengthened 
the  national  economy  but  de- 
stroyed staple  industries  in 
smaller  towns.  As  a result, 
unemployment  has  soared  to 
over  17  per  cent. 

According  to  Norberto  La 
Porta,  a centre-left  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires 


earlier  this  year,  the  govern- 
ment completely  failed  to 
understand  the  consequences 
of  the  huge  economic  changes 
It  carried  out 

“Public  jobs  from  the 
second  world  war  onwards 
were  over-supplied,”  he  says. 
“But  the  policy  has  just  been 
to  reduce  public  spending 
without  thinking  about  the 
consequences." 

Some  towns  have  been 
stretched  beyond  their 
resources  by  the  constant 
trickle  of  arrivals  from  the 
provinces.  In  Rosario,  a large 
industrial  town  a few  hours 
from  Buenos  Aires,  the  influx 
has  virtually  drained  the 
social  services'  budget. 

Last  month  it  was  reported 
that  up  to  70  people  were  ar- 
riving each  day.  Police  in 
smaller  cities  nearby  regu- 
larly pay  for  trucks  to  move 
people  on. 

On  the  edge  of  Buenos 
Aires,  suburbs  swollen  by 
new  arrivals  grow  by  up  to 
5 per  cent  each  year.  Many  of 


the  capital’s  residents  see  a 
connection  between  the  new- 
comers and  a sharp  rise  in 
crime,  particularly  armed 
attacks  and  burglaries. 

Sergio  Martin  arrived  in 
Buenos  Aires  a few  months 
ago  and  now  sleeps  rough  in  a 
park.  He  knows  several 
people  who  have  turned  to 
crime  out  of  sheer  necessity. 

“It's  the  desperation  — they 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  and  feel  they’ve 
failed."  he  says. 

The  sting  of  prejudice  is  felt 
by  almost  all  migrants.  In  the 
capital's  soup  kitchens  mi- 
grants, including  qualified 
professionals,  voice  the  same 
complaints.  Many  say  that 
employers  win  not  give  them 
anything  but  low-paid  man- 
ual work,  and-  they  are 
treated  like  workers  - from 
Peru  or  Bolivia. 

Petrona  finds  the  discrimi- 
nation hard  to  accept 

“People  don't  seem  to 
understand  I’m  Argentinian 
too." 


ton  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


Ecuador’s  President  Abdala  Bncaram  launches  a career  as  a pop  singer,  performing  to  a packed  concert  hall  in  Guayaquil.  The  president,  who  was 
elected  in  August  after  campaigning  as  El  Loco  (The  Crazy  One),  has  just  released  an  album  called  The  Crazy  One.  Who  Loves.  After  dancing  across 
the  stage  in  a spectacle  of  lights  and  smoke,  he  finished  his  set  with  a Spanish  version  of  Jailhonse  Rock  photograph:  andres  rendon 

Argentina  cold-shoulders  new  migrants 


RESIDENT  Eduardo 
of  Chile  can  expect 
the  red-carpet  treat- 
ment when  he  visits  Britain 
next  week."  He  will  lunch 
with  the  Queen  and  John 
Major,  bbt  is  unlikely  to  be 
offered  a'  glass  of  Gtennfid- 
<ffch  or  even  Johnny  Walker 
^-unless  as  a hint. 

Indeed,  as  preparations 
were  made  yesterday  ' far 
the  arrival  of  one  of  Latin 
America's  most  distin- 
guished statesmen,  British 
diplomats  were  calling  tor 
an  end  to  the  whisky  war 
between  London  and  Santi- 
ago and  muttering  audibly 
about  what  might  happen  if 
it  rumbles  on.  1 

Anglo-CMlean  relations 
are  generally  excellent,  but 
WMtehalL&nd  the  lobbyists 
are  talking  tough.  Mr  Mqjar. 
intervened  with  a letter  to' 
Mr  Fred  a tow  months  ago, 
so  tor  without  result 
Whisky  manufacturers 
have  been  fuming  since 
1983,  when  file  producers 
of  Chile’s  local  tipple,  a 
tequila  taste-alike  called 
Pisco  — taxed  at  a modest 
25  per  cent  — persuaded 
the  government  to  slap  a 
70  per  cent  duty  on  im- 
ported Scotch. 

The  glnm  result  is  that 
Chile  buys  a miserable 
£11  million-worth  of  whis- 
ky from  Britain  annually  — 
just  200,000  cases  against 
4.5  million  cases  of  Pisco. 

Everybody’s  patience 
has  worn  out  on  this,”  com- 
plained Tim  Jackson  of  the 
Scotch  Whisky  Association. 

“It’s  been  raised  on  so 
many  occasions,,  and  the 
Chileans  have  promised  so 
often  that  they  would  elimi- 
nate the  discrimination, 
but  they  have  simply  not 
kept  their  word." 

If  there  Is  no  deal.  Britain 
is  likely  to  issue  a formal 
complaint  to  the  World 
Trade  Organisation.  “If 
Chile  wants  to  develop  Its 
free-trade  Image,  this  sort 
of  thing  doesn’t  do  it  any 
good,"  one  official  warned. 

But  Chile's  ambassador 
to  Britain,  Mario  Artaza, 
insisted  last  night  that  a so- 
lution was  likely. 

“The  British  must  rest  as- 
sured that  we  are  doing  our 
best.  There  is  a strong 
lobby  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  whisky.  We  have 
to  take  our  own  lobbies  into 
account,  so  it  has  not  been 
easy.” 
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Yeltsin  aides  called  ‘usurpers’ 


David  Hears!  In  Moscow 


THE  bitter  straggle  for 
control  of  tbe  levers  of 
power  inside  tbe  Krem- 
lin reached  new  depths  of 
threat  and  melodrama  when 
the  president's  disgraced 
bodyguard  accused  top  aides 
of  trying  to  run  Boris  Yeltsin 
into  the  ground  so  as  to  usurp 
power. 

The  smiling  Lieutenant- 
General  Alexander  Korzha- 
kov, out  of  office  but  not,  he 
insists,  out  of  power,  strode 
into  a smart  Moscow  hotel  to 
warn  of  Mr  Yeltsin's  political 
weakness. 

"We  have  got  an  unconsti- 
tutional institution  of 
regency  while  the  president  is 
alive.  The  president  has  fewer 
and  fewer  levers  of  power  left 
in  his  hands,"  he  said. 

Gen  Korzhakov  warned  his 
political  enemies  to  think 
twice  before  harming  him  or 
his  family,  saying  he  still  kept 
their  personal  secrets  "In  bis 
bead".  It  was  a performance 
worthy  of  a revenge  tragedy. 

He  accused  two  prominent 
businessmen  and  presidential 
campaign  aides  of  putting  out 
a contract  to  kill  him. 

"I  was  told  that  Boris  Abra- 
movich Berezovsky  and  Vla- 
dimir Alexandrovich  Gu- 
sinsky  had  put  a price  on  my 
head. 

“You  understand  the  term. 

I hope.  Apart  from  that,  in- 


deed, there  Is  a real  threat  to 
my  family. 

“That  is  why  I officially 
state  now  that  if  l am  ar- 
rested, or  if  anything  happens 
to  me,  I and  my  associates 
will  consider  It  an  act  of  polit- 
ical suppression.  Or  an  act  of 
political  vengeance.  You  can 
call  It  what  you  like." 

He  claimed  to  have  known 
in  May  that  the  president's 
health  would  not  stand  up  to 
the  rigours  of  the  election 
campaign,  which  is  why  he 
told  Observer  that  he  wanted 
the  elections  postponed.  He 


nobody  took  heed.  My  words 
were  ignored." 

Gen  Korzhakov  said  the 
result  was  that  Russia  had  a 
sick  president  and  unelected 
figures  acting  as  regent 

The  real  target  in  making 
these  declarations  of  his  accu- 
sations is  the  presidential 
chief  of  state.  AnatoLi  Chu- 
bais, who  claimed  in  July  that 
Gen  Korzhakov  had  tried  to 
mount  a coup,  and  secured 
his  dismissal. 

Gen  Korzhakov,  who  still 
visits  tbe  Kremlin,  claimed 
yesterday  that  he  had  yet  to 


M warned  Boris  Nikolayevich,  I warned 
his  family.  But  my  words  were  ignored* 


denied  ever  wanting  them 
cancelled. 

Geo  Korzhakov  saJd  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  was  himself  wor- 
ried about  the  physical  stress 
of  the  election  campaign. 

“I  got  information  that 
some  people  among  those  who 
are  now  around  the  president 
really  wanted  to  drive  him 
into  the  ground  — I mean  lit- 
erally. And  this  is  what  we 
have  now. 

"Naturally,  after  that,  they 
wanted  to  manipulate  behind 
his  back. 

“I  warned  Boris  Nikolaye- 
vich about  this,  I warned  his 
family.  I even  showed  them 
documents.  Unfortunately, 


hand  over  the  huge  army  of 
bodyguards,  with  its  secret 
documents  and  spying  gear, 
to  a successor.  Allied  to  the 
Russian  security  chief.  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Lebed,  he  still 
represents  a formidable 
threat 

He  was  surrounded  in  the 
hotel,  where  he  gave  his  first 
ever  press  conference  yester- 
day, by  30  or  so  swooning  ad- 
mirers, who  held  his  picture 
aloft  as  though  he  were  a new 
political  saviour.  As  he  pre- 
pares to  campaign  tomorrow 
in  the  town  of  Tula  for  the 
parliamentary  seat  left  vacant 
by  Gen  Lebed,  it  is  clear  that 
Gen  Korzhakov  holds  consid- 


Bosnian  peacekeeping  bill  £3bn  and  rising 


David  Falrtiall 


THE  Nato-led  peacekeeping 
forces  in  Bosnia  went  on  a 
higher  security  footing  yes- 
terday in  a tense  area  of 
northern  Bosnia. 

Serb  police  in  the  disputed 
village  of  Jusici  threatened 
Nato  troops  with  automatic 
weapons,  and  Muslim  villag- 
ers threatened  to  kin  a group 
of  Russian  peacekeepers  un- 
less the  Serbs  freed  three 
Muslims  arrested  yesterday. 

Muslims  began  returning  to 
the  Serb-held  village  last 
month  as  part  of  the  Bosnian 
peace  process.  It  is  one  of 
three  villages  where  10 
houses  were  blown  up  on 
Thursday  night. 

The  daily  accumulation  of 
such  Incidents  and  the  con- 
frontations between  Bosnia's 
political  leaders  led  the  inter- 


national mediator  Carl  Bildt 
to  call  on  Thursday  for  peace- 
keeping troops  to  stay  on 
until  1998. 

There  are  about  53,000  Nato 
peacekeepers  in  Bosnia. 
Their  original  mandate  ex- 
pires on  December  20  and  no 
firm  decision  has  been  taken 
to  keep  them  on  after  that 
date. 

In  the  12  months  to  the  end 
of  December,  according  to  lat- 
est estimates,  the  interna- 
tional operation  will  have 
cost £32  billion,  excluding  the 
cost  of  civilian  reconstruc- 
tion. Half  the  military  bill 
will  be  paid  by  the  United 
States:  Britain's  share  is 
£300  million. 

None  of  it  can  be  recovered, 
because  the  Bosnian  opera- 
tions are  no  longer  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Nor  is  tbe  account  dosed, 

since  withdrawal  of  the  I-Por 


peace  implementation  force 
was  postponed  until  the 
spring  to  cover  November’s 
local  elections,  and  the  follow- 
on  force  is  likely  to  stay  for  at 
least  a year. 

The  British  estimate  for  thin 
year  includes  the  cost  of  with- 
drawing 9,000  British  troops 
in  western  Bosnia  but  not 
apparently,  the  extra  time 
they  will  now  spend  there. 
Cost  will  dearly  be  significant 
in  the  decision. 

Marttn  Walker  writes  from 
Washington:  Republicans  in 
Congress  have  accused  the 
White  House  of  lying,  and 
have  called  for  a criminal  in- 
qulry  into  the  way  senior  dip- 
lomats secretly  approved  the 
smuggling  of  Iranian  arms 
and  supplies  to  the  belea- 
guered Bosnian  forces  in  1994- 
95,  when  the  US  was  publicly 
supporting  the  UN  arms  em- 
hargo  on  all  combatants 


erable  sway  over  a credulous 
Russian  public. 

The  group  in  the  hotel 
swooned  and  treated  him  like 
a new  political  saviour. 

Among  the  audience  in  the 
hotel  was  Boris  Fyodorov,  for- 
mer head  of  the  shadowy 
National  Sports  Fund,  who 
accused  the  general  earlier 
this  week  of  running  a state- 
sponsored  racket  and  trying 
to  blackmail  him  for  £25,000. 

Asked  why  he  had  come, 
Mr  Fyodorov  said:  "I  wasn't 
going  to  stay  at  home.”  He 
survived  a gun  and  knife 
attack  earlier  this  year,  and 
as  he  limped  off  he  took  half 
the  press  corps  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Yeltsin  has 
created  a special  tax  commis- 
sion— headed  by  his  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyr- 
din. and  with  Mr  Chubais  as 
deputy  — to  stop  tax  evasion. 
Speaking  clearly  in  a seven- 
minute  radio  address,  Mr 
Yeltsin  said  paying  taxes  was 
a matter  of  "conscience”.  m 

Showing  he  had  lost  none  of 
his  political  touch,  he  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  hunger 
strikes  of  Russian  academics 
who  have  not  been  paid  for 
months  to  hts  advantage, 
claiming  the  crisis  was  itself 
a result  of  non-payment  of 
taxes. 

“It  is  those  who  evade  pay- 
ment of  taxes  who  doom  pen- 
sioners, the  army,  science 
and  culture  to  a destitute  ex- 
istence," he  said. 


Nordic  states 
join  forces  to 
combat  biker 
gang  warfare 


StewaWeteman 


MORDIC  Justice  ministers 
I M decided  yesterday  to  tak* 
joint  action  to  halt  the  bikers' 
war  in  which  rival  eBnCc 
armed  with  heavy  weapons 
have  killed  and  maimed  one 
another. 

At  a meeting  in  Copenhagen, 
ministers  from  Finland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Denmark 
agreed  to  pool  more  police  in- 
telligence; to  opal  a joint  regis- 
ter of  stolen  weapons;  to  con- 
sult on  pending  legislation; 
and  to  coordinate  input  to  a 
biker  crime  unit  set  up  at  the 
European  police  agency  Euro- 
pol  in  The  Hague. 
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William  Vickrey 


Economics 

for  humans 


WILLIAM  Vick- 
rey. who  has 
died  aged  82, 
was  the  co-win- 
ner of  this 
year’s  Nobel  prize  in  econom- 
ics for  his  work,  on  “asymmet- 
ric Information”  — how  to 
address  situations  where  de- 
cision makers  have  different 
information.  On  hearing  of 
his  achievement  three  days 
ago,  he  went  on  television,  as 
sharp  as  ever,  and  vigorously 
combatted  balanced  budgets 
and  monetary  unions.  Til  en- 
joy not  so  much  the  money”, 
he  said,  “but  the  chance  to 
.spread  some  economic  sense 
into  the  nonsense  world." 
There  is  no  question  tbat  was 
true.  He  never  knew  what  his 
own  salary  was. 

fils  colleagues  at  Columbia 
University,  where  he  spent 
his  whole  working  life,  de- 
scribed him  as  the  epitome  of 
the  absent-minded  professor. 
A huge  bear  of  a man,  well 
over  six  feet,  rugged,  square- 
jawed,  with  twinkling  eyes 
and  a mischievous  smile, 
there  was  no  touch  of  malice 
or  meanness.  Forgetfulness 
certainly,  and  innocence,  hut 
when  it  came  to  economics  he 
could  be  theoretical,  philo- 
sophical, and  practical. 

When  he  started  research  at 
Columbia  University,  in  the 
1940s,  he  thought  macroeco- 
nomics was  already  taken 
care  of!  Keynes  had  done  that. 
However,  he  thought  that  in 
taxation  and  public  utility 
pricing,  microeconomic  pol- 
icy generally,  there  was  still 
much  to  do.  After  the  war  he 
was  on  the  commission, 
chaired  by  Cart  Shoup,  to  set 
up  a new  tax  system  for 
Japan,  and  was  largely  res- 
ponsible for  what  was  widely 
considered  to  be  the  fine 
result 

He  wrote  a great  book  on 
income  taxation.  Agenda  for 
Progressive  Taxation,  in  my 


view  much  the  best  on  that 
subject,  because  original  and 
creative.  He  wanted  to  devise 
a system  In  which  it  was  life- 
time rather  than  just  year-by- 
year  Income  that  was  taxed. 
He  clearly  understood  the 
general  principles  of  taxation 
too.  He  was  also  prepared  to 
think  in  terms  of  optimality, 
to  apply  logical  reasoning  to 
thinking  about  what  Is,  after 
all,  a moral  question.  He 
wrote  an  influential  paper  on 
economic  utilitarianism. 

Vickrey  was  bom  In  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  Can- 
ada, but  when  he  was  only 
three  months  old  his  parents 
moved  to  New  York.  He  spent 
his  childhood  there,  in  Swit- 
zerland and  New  Jersey,  and 
later  became  a naturalised 
American  citizen.  After  tak- 
ing a first  degree  in  mathe- 
matics at  Yale,  he  moved 
to  Columbia  where  he  earned 
a masters  in  economics  in 
1937. 

He  left  the  university  to 
practise  as  a tax  advisor,  and 
as  a practising  Quaker  regis- 
tered as  a conscientious  ob- 
jector during  the  second 
world  war,  spending  those 
years  as  part  of  his  alterna- 
tive service  designing  a new 
inheritance  tax  for  Puerto 
Rico.  His  religious  beliefs,  he 
said  later,  led  him  to  seek  out 
“a  more  human  economy". 

He  joined  Columbia's  eco- 
nomics faculty  in  1946  and 
two  years  later  was  awarded 
his  doctorate.  Students  and 
staff  alike  enjoyed  his  eccen- 
tricities: the  typically  absent- 
minded  professor  was  known 
at  times  to  rollerskate  to 
lectures. 

Vickrey  was  also  known  for 
his  imaginative  schemes 
which  he  always  attempted  to 
persuade  other  to  Implement 
For  four  decades,  for  exam- 
ple, he  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
persuade  the  New  York  City's 
Metropolitan  Transportation 


Authority  to  abandon  its  flat 

passenger  fee  policy  and  to 
charge  different  fares  depend- 
ing on  time  of  day  and  dis- 
tance of  the  journey  — long 
trips  in  the  rush  hour  would 
cost  more.  He  argued  that  bis 
proposals  would  ensure  fair 
fares  and  would  minimise 
congestion.  Again,  it  was 
strong  in  theory,  practical 
Imagination,  and  detail. 

One  of  his  schemes  which 
had  more  success  was  his  im- 
plementation of  his  theories 
of  asymmetric  Information  on 
auctions.  In  one  form,  known 
as  a ,rVlckrey  auction",  bids 
are  sealed  but  the  person  who 
submits  the  highest  bid  pays 
only  the  price  stated  in  the 
next-highest  bid.  This  proce- 
dure was  used  last  year  when 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  auctioned  li- 
cences of  slices  of  the 
airways. 

In  recent  years  It  was 
macroeconomics  that  took  bis 
attention.  Earlier  this  year  he 
said  that  the  plan  outlined  by 
presidential  candidate  Bob 
Dole  for  massive  tax  cuts 
would  only  work  if  it  resulted 
in  a bigger  deficit.  He  argued 
that  otherwise  the  net  effect 
would  be  to  depress  the  econ- 
omy and  the  end  result  would 
be  a reduction  in  spending 
with  an  increase  in 
unemployment. 

He  had  graduate  students  of 
high  quality.  Kenneth  Arrow, 
Jacques  Dreze  and  Jacob 
Mincer  were  three.  He  in- 
spired, but  was  perhaps  not 
an  orthodox  instructor.  His 
course  on  mathematics  for 
economists  seems  to  have 
been  famous.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing bow  to  differentiate  he 
would  say  that  was  just  me- 
chanics, and  spend  the  time 
talking  about  non-diffe renta- 
ble functions.  Proofs  seem  to 
have  frequently  gone  astray, 
but  his  brilliance  was  never 
doubted. 


Nobel  minded . . . laureate  Vickrey  planned  to  spread  economic  sense  photo  Richard  drew 


He  would  explore  the  im- 
mense Columbia  University 
building  from  early  till  late, 
going  to  seminars,  and  if  be 
sometimes  fell  asleep  that  did 
not  prevent  him  asking  bril- 
liant questions  when  he  woke 
up,  like  another  great  econo- 
mist. Nicholas  Kaldor.  Vick- 
rey did  not  confine  his  semi- 
nar attendance  to  economics: 
all  kinds  of  social  science,  and 
beyond  would  attract  him. 
But  when  the  latest  young 
mathematical  theorist  came 


along  and  bewildered  the  au- 
dience. Vickrey  would 
quickly  see  what  was  going 
on.  and  pursue  the  discussion 
by  an  inimitable  intuitive 
mastery. 

I did  not  know  him,  just  his 
work,  but  his  getting  the  prize 
gave  me  great  pleasure,  as  it 
did  so  many  others.  His  work 
had  a great  influence  on  those 
of  us  developing  optimal  tax 
theory  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
What  a good  idea,  one 
thought;  and  now  what  a 


shame  he  had  no  more 
than  a day  or  two  to 
try  to  improve  the  nonsense 
world. 

He  leaves  Cecile,  his  wife 
for  46  years. 


James  A Mirriees 
Joint  winner  with  Vickrey 
of  this  year's  Nobel  Prize 
for  Economics 


William  Vickrey,  economist,  bom 
June  21.  1914:  died  October  11. 
1996 


Terry  Patchett 

A rich  seam  of 
experience 


Terry  patchett.  who 
has  died  from  cancer 
aged  56,  was  Labour's 
MP  for  Barnsley  East  since 
1983.  He  was  an  engaging  and 
convivial  NUM-sponsored  for- 
mer miner,  and  an  Arthur 
Scargill  loyalist  who  retired 
to  his  Barnsley  home  for  the 
final  stages  of  his  illness  be- 
fore Scargill  launched  his 
Socialist  Labour  Party. 

Tferry  was  the  antithesis  of 
the  leading  Commons 
Scargillite,  Dennis  Skinner. 
Quiet  and  dapper,  he  spoke  on 
miners’  issues,  and  had  none 
of  Skinner’s  hyperactivity  or 
biting  humour.  Unlike  Skin- 
ner. he  was  not  averse  to 
drinking  with  pressmen. 

A miner’s  son,  be  went  to 
the  local  council  school  and 
Wombwell  Technical  College, 
before  going  down  Houghton 
Main  colliery  at  17,  for  26 
years.  He  served  on  Womb- 
well  urban  district  council 
from  1969  to  1983. 

Terry  was  among  the  last 
who  came  up  the  regimented 
ladder  of  the  Yorkshire  min- 
ers. He  was  elected  a delegate 
from  Houghton  Main  in  1966 
and  on  to  the  Yorkshire  min- 
ers' executive  in  1977.  He  was 
selected  first  to  succeed  ex- 
m liter  Eddie  Wain wright  in 
Dearne  Valley  before  being 
switched  to  new  Barnsley 
East  after  boundary  changes 


Face  to  Farth 


before  the  1963  election.  Es- 
sentially he  bad  only  one  loy- 
alty: to  the  miners.  He  de- 
fended the  Greenham 
Common  women  and  left  wing 
councils’  nuclear-free  zones, 
not  least  because  nuclear 
power  was  anathema  to  those 
mining  coaL 

Other  things,  too,  were 
linked  to  his  Scargillite  loyal- 
ties, like  attending  the  15th 
anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Libyan  revolution.  This 
was  when  Colonel  Gadafy  was 
lending  money  to  the  NUM 
during  the  1984-85  miners' 
strike.  Patchett  went  into 
high  gear  in  defence  of  the 
strike.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  people  could  attack 
Scargill  but  idolise  Lech  Wa- 
lesa for  doing  the  same  thing 
— defending  the  unions.  He 
experienced  police  brutality 
on  the  picket  line  in  April 
1984  and  unceasingly  called 
the  Commons'  attention  to 
such  one-sided  interventions. 

He  could  seem  paranoid,  or 
reflect  Scargflrs  views,  in 
suspecting  every  government 
move  as  directed  against  the 
miners.  But  they  were  some- 
times right  He  attacked  the 
bill  privatising  electricity  as 
guaranteeing  nuclear  power 
against  competition  while 
allowing  competition  for 
cheaper  power  only  among 
big  companies.  He  regularly 


Patchett ...  26  years  a miner 

protested  the  closure  of  local 
mines,  including  Houghton 
Main. 

As  a gardener  and  country 
walker,  one  often  felt  he 
might  have  preferred  to  stay 
back  In  South  Yorkshire,  per- 
haps as  a union  official.  He 
last  attended  parliament  ear- 
lier this  year  when  he  was 
driven  400  miles  by  ambu- 
lance for  a crucial  vote:  al- 
ways concerned  for  MPs 
rights,  he  thought  that  mak- 
ing such  voting  demands  on 
sick  people  was  barbaric. 

He  married  his  wife  Glenys 
when  he  was  21  and  they  had 
a son  and  two  daughters.  Last 
May  be  announced  he  would 
not  stand  for  Parliament 
again.  Glenys  never  adjusted 
to  having  an  absent  MP-hus- 
band,  but  not  because  she  was 
worried  when  he  put  two 
words  — “more  crumpet"  — 
in  the  Commons'  catering 
suggestions  book. 


Andrew  Rot* 


Terry  Patchett,  politician,  bom 
July  11,  1940;  died  October  11, 
1996. 


Dick  Pickering 

International 
union  man 


New  age  that  offers  infinite 
variety  of  inner  truths 


Paul  Hernias 


■ F ALL  the  critics  of  the 
I new  age,  Christians  are 
_ the  most  vociferous. 
The  Pope  has  stated,  “ft  is  only 
a new  way  of  practising  gnos- 
ticism — that  attitude  of  the 
spirit  that,  in  the  name  of  a 
profound  knowledge  of  God, 
results  in  distorting  his  word 
arid  replacing  it  with  purely 
human  words”.  Other  critics 
are  more  extreme,  seexcg  the 

new  age  as  positively  evil,  the 
workofthedeviL 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Chris- 

tian  bookshops  contain  tract 
after  tract  savaging  the  new 
age.  Christians  believe  their 
God  to  be  inffaitelv  greater 

than  anything  to  which  mare 

mortals  can  aspire.  It  i9  also 
easy  to  see  why  new  agers 

reject  much  of  Christianity. 
The  new  age  teaches  that  we 
arealready.in  essence,  spiri- 
tual beings.  There  is  a world  of 
difference  between  those 
Christians,  valuing  tradition, 
who  heedhlblical  command- 
ments and  new  agers,  valuing 


experience,  who  heed  the 
voice  within. 

The  battlelines  appear  to  be 
deeply  entrenched.  So  who  is 
winning  the  war?  We  rarely 
hears  of  new  agers  turning  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Con- 
versely, there  are  many 
reports  of  Christians  becom- 
ing new  agers— for  sample, 
women  who  find  Christianity 
irredeemably  patriarchal. 

Does  this  suggest  that  the 

fature  of  religion  in  the  West 
lies  with  the  new  age  winning 
the  battle?  I doubt  it  The  new 
age  Is  not  powerful  enough. 
Butthere  has  been  a move 
within  Christianity  towards 
the  Had  of  spirituality  found 
in  new  age  circles.  Using  the 
language  of  philosopher  John 
Passmore,  the  shift  is  from  the 

Augustiman  to  the  Pelagian. 

Augustinians  emphasise  the 
gulf  between  God  and  the 
human;  the  most  extreme  ren- 
derings state  that  humanity  is 
fallen  and  can  do  nothing — 
without  God’s  grace — to 
redeem  its  lot  hi  contrast,  Pe- 
lagians' advance  a much  more 

optimistic view  ofhnman  na- 


ture as  containing  a spark  of 
the  divine,  and  thus  humans 
have  a role  to  play  in  their 
salvation.  The  Pelagian,  em- 
bracing God.  is  clearly  much 
closer  to  the  new  age  than  the 
Augustmian,  bowing  down 
before  God  on  High. 

Christianity  is  moving 
“within”  and  the  evidence  is 
clear  in  the  fastest  expanding 
form  of  Christianity  in  Brit- 
ain, the  charisma  tics.  Here 
One  encounters  themes  which 
are  familiar  to  new  agers.  One 
has  to  surrender  to  God  giv- 
ing up  all  that  is  selfish  and 
limited  (what  new  agers  call 
the  “lower  self”).  God,  in  the 
form  ofthe  holy  spirit,  comes 
to  dwell  within;  the  hdy  spirit 
serves  to  transform  the  qual- 
ity oflife  (thereby  functioning 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
inner  spirituality  of  new 
agers).  Greater  importance  is 
attached  to  experiencing  God 
than  to  heeding  biblical  com- 
mandments (the  new  age  also 
prioritises  experience). 

There  are  of  course,  huge 
differences  between  charisma- 
tics  (as  traditional  Christians) 


ANCHESTER  bin- 
men's  leader  Dick 
Pickering  was  repre- 
senting the  Trades  Union 
Congress  at  the  European 
Union's  social  and  economic 
committee  in  Brussels  when 
he  collapsed  and  died,  aged 
54.  For  the  past  six  years  he 
bad  been  chair  of  the  general 
workers'  union  the  GMB,  and 
next  year  would  have  been 
president  of  the  TUC. 

Dick's  career,  coming  up 
through  local  politics  and  the 
trade  union  movement,  was 
exemplary.  Lay  officials  do 
not  often  receive  the  kind  of 
public  recognition  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  but  Dick, 
with  a key  job  in  one  of  Brit- 
aln's  largest  unions,  was 
pushing  the  GMB  forward 
while  most  of  the  movement 
bas  been  on  the  retreat 

In  the  years  I covered  in- 
dustrial and  labour  affairs  for 
the  Guardian.  Dick  was  al- 
ways there,  a safe  and  reliable 
servant  of  his  union,  who  had 
the  monthly  and  difficult  job 
of  chairing  the  80-strong  exec- 
utive of  the  GMB's  executive 
as  well  as  its  annual  confer- 
ence. We  shared  a great  love 
of  our  native  Manchester, 
which  had  always  been  his 
power  base,  and  his  help  and 
guidance  to  the  Labour  group 
was  pivotal. 

Witb  local  politicians,  Dick 


and  new  agers  (drawing  on 
eastern  and  Pagan  spiritual- 
ities). but  the  question 
remains,  why  should  they 
have  so  much  in  common?  ft 
certainly  can’t  be  attributed  to 
the  new  age  influencing 
charisma  tics. 

The  shared  emphasis  on 
what  lies  within  (either  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  the  inner  self) 
bas  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  charismatic  and  new 
age  movements  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  same  cul- 
tural trend — the  move  from 
relying  on  external  authority 
or  tradition,  to  pursuing  the 
truth  of  personal  experience. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  both 
movements  enjoyed  the  six- 
ties' emphasis  on  the 
experiential. 

Charisma  tics  sometimes 
speak  as  though  they  were 
new  age.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
how  religious  belief  has  be- 
come less  clearly  demarcated; 

there  has  been  a move  away 
from  people  belonging  to  par- 
ticular. clearly  identifiable 
forms  of  religious  practice,  to 
individuals  drawing  on  a vari- 
ety of  cultural  provisions.  Bri- 
coleurs — as  Levi  Strauss 
called  them — maximise 
choice  and  are  intent  on  con- 
structing their  own  ways  of 
making  their  lives  pleasur- 
able and  significant:  they 
might  have  a traditional 
church  service  to  celebrate 
marriage,  use  new  age  prac- 
tices — together  with  conven- 
tional medicine — for  their 


strongly  fought  redundancies 
among  Manchester’s  council 
workforce.  Their  concerted 
opposition  helped  to  blunt  the 
Government's  axe  in  the 
north-west. 

His  presence  in  Brussels 
this  week  demonstrated  his 
important  work  for  the  move- 
ment on  the  international 
stage.  At  home  he  was  tire- 
less, in  spite  of  being  a victim 
of  several  heart  attacks.  He 
chaired  the  TUC's  investiga- 
tion into  repetitive  strain  in- 
jury, largely  caused  by  inces- 
sant computer  work.  The 
inquiry,  three  years  ago.  has 
led  to  a general  recognition 
that  new  technology  is  res- 
ponsible for  considerable 
problems  in  the  workplace 
and  that  workers  are  entitled 
to  fair  compensation. 

Dick  was  also  a fervent  sup- 
porter of  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Movement  and  a member  of 
the  executive  in  its  new  form 
following  the  political 
changes  in  South  Africa.  He 
met  Nelson  Mandela  in  1993 
after  the  South  African  presi- 
dent received  the  freedom  of 
Glasgow  and  nurtured  links 
between  low-paid  workers 
both  here  and  in  Africa. 

We  also  shared  a love  of 
cricket,  particularly  Lanca- 
shire cricket.  A month  ago  we 
were  playing  against  each 
other  in  the  annual  match  be- 


health,  psychotherapeutic 
practices  to  handle  emotions, 
and  popular  science  to 
address  tbe  puzzle  ofthe  ori- 
gins ofthe  universe.  Cham- 
pagne and  yoga. 

This  trend  is  intensifying  as 
ever  fewer  people  are  content 
to  commit  themselves  to  any 
one  particular  form  oflife. 
There  are  so  many  more 
readily  available  opportuni- 
ties to  explore  than  there  used 
to  be.  The  bricoleur  is  a part- 
timer.  drawing  on  this  antf 

that  as  circumstances  suggest 
Identity  is  not  fixed.  Life  is  a 
series  of  experiences  and  ex- 
periments, with  few  enduring 
commitments — other  than  to 
make  the  most  of  what  the 
world  has  to  offer. 

Bricoleurs  undermine  the 
established  religious  categori- 
sation by  drawing  on  what- 
ever resources  suit  their  cir- 
cumstances. Established 
teachings  fragment  because 
they  can  no  longer  elicit  long- 
term loyalty;  the  battlelines 
between  the  new  age  and 
Christianity  are  occasionally 
set  aside  as  people  select  items 
— however  contradictory 
those  items  might  appear 
to  be— as  components  of 
the  DIY  cultures  of 
themselves. 


Pickering . . . tireless 

tween  the  press  and  the  TUC 
general  council,  revelling  in 
the  feet  that  while  we  were 
playing  in  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire were  demolishing 
Northamptonshire  in  the 
NatWest  final  at  Lord’s. 

Dick  was  worried.  Neither 
of  us  objected  to  Lancashire 
being  knock-out  kings,  but 
the  county  championship  was 
the  only  thing  that  mattered. 
As  Dick  knocked  off  his  cus- 
tomary 25  runs  and  finished 
his  tidy  two- wicket  spell  in 
immaculate  whites,  he  prom- 
ised that,  “we'll  get  a new 
coach  for  next  season,  and  be- 
lieve me  he’ll  be  good."  Days 
later.  Lancashire  joined  the 
vogue  and  signed  an  Austra- 
lian ex-Test  player. 

One  of  the  most  capable,  un- 
selfish servants  of  the  move- 
ment has  died  with  his  boots 
on,  working  for  his  members 
and  thinking  of  his  beloved 
county. 


Kofth  Harper 


Dick  Pickering,  trade  unionist 
born  September  22.  1942:  died 
October  10, 1996 


OBITUARIES  7 

Lord  Clydesmuir 

Steel  of  the 
patriot 


THE  NAME  of  Lord 

Clydesmuir,  who  has 
died  aged  79,  was  for 
many  years  synony 
mous  with  the  Scottish  Coun- 
cil (Development  and  Indus- 
try). a body  which  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  promoting 
Scotland's  export  drive  and 
defending  its  industrial  base. 
He  was  also  a former  gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  or  Scotland 
and  senior  member  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  Archers, 
the  ceremonial  Queen’s  Body- 
guard in  Scotland. 

Clydesmuir  was  an  arche- 
typal establishment  man, 
with  a long  list  of  director- 
ships and  honorary  positions 
to  his  credit  However,  his 
background  was  in  heavy  in- 
dustry which  he  ardently  be- 
lieved should  remain  the 
backbone  ofthe  Scottish  econ- 
omy. His  enthusiasm  and 
broad-based  knowledge  im- 
pressed his  colleagues,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  export 
promotion.  He  led  the  first 
SCDI  trade  mission  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  1960,  and 
also  the  first  mission  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  China  — 
put  together  by  Clydesmuir  at 
two  weeks'  notice  in  1971  — in 
the  wake  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

Ronald  Colville  was  bora  to 
parents  representing  two 
very  different  aspects  of  Scot- 
tish manufacturing.  His 
mother's  name.  B [Island,  was 
well-known  to  generations  of 
Scots  for  the  products  of  the 
Glasgow  Bakeries;  his  father 
came  from  one  of  the  great 
steel-making  families  of  Lan- 
arkshire. He  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland  in 
1938  but  lost  office  when  the 
coalition  government  took 
over  two  years  later.  He  went 
on  to  be  Governor  of 
Bombay  and  acting  Viceroy  of 
India,  before  being  awarded 
the  hereditary  peerage  in 
1948. 

In  the  early  1930s  Colville 
senior  had  ministerial  res- 
ponsibility for  overseas  trade 
and  had  led  a number  of  dele- 
gations. It  was  this  area  of  ac- 
tivity which  most  enthused 
his  son.  On  the  other  side  of 
his  family.  Clydesmuir ’s 
uncle.  Sir  Steven  Bilsland, 
had  been  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  creation  of  tbe  SCDI, 
an  organisation  which  was  to 
play  a large  part  in  Clydes- 
muir’s  life. 

He  was  educated  at  Char- 
terhouse and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  the  tute- 
lage of  Maurice  Dobb  on  the 
workings  erf  the  communist 
systems  was  to  stand  him  in 
good  stead.  When  it  came  to 
leading  trade  delegations  to 
China  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Clydesmuir  had  a far  better 
feel  for  the  value  systems  he 
was  dealing  with  than  most 
politicians  or  diplomats. 

During  the  war  he  served 
with  the  Cameramans  (Scot- 
tish Rifles)  and  was  men- 
tioned in  dispatches.  After- 
wards he  entered  the  family 
steel  company,  working  his 
way  through  its  various  de- 
partments to  acquire  an  all- 
round knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustry and  becoming  a 
director  in  1958. 

In  the  meantime  he  had 


Letter 


Joined  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  SCDI  and  inherited 
the  title  in  1954  on  his  father’s 
death.  Clydesmuir  spoke 
rarely  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  when  he  did  it  was  in- 
variably in  connection  with 
the  Scottish  economy.  His 
maiden  speech  in  i960  pre- 
dicted that  “a  completely  new 
range  of  possibilities  will 
shortly  open  up  when  steel, 
sheet  and  strip  become  avail- 
able from  the  new  plant  at 
Ravenscraig.  Now,  however, 
is  the  time  to  interest  and  at- 
tract companies  which  can  es- 
tablish manufactures  based 
on  this  material” 

Seven  years  later,  he  spoke 
in  the  Lords  against  national- 
isation of  the  steel  Industry 
but,  characteristically,  ex- 
pressed much  stronger  con- 
cern about  the  Impact  of  a 
centralised  control  structure 
on  the  Scottish  industry. 
Twenty  years  before  Robert 
Scholey  sounded  Ravens- 
craig's  death-knell.  Clydes- 
muir presciently  warned  that 
“the  removal  of  policy-mak- 
ing responsibility  from  Scot- 
land would  be  extremely 
harmful  to  the  industry,  and 
these  effects  would  also 
spread  Car  beyond  and  into  a 
whole  range  of  other  indus- 
tries which,  taken  together, 
form  the  backbone  ofthe  Scot- 
tish economy." 

Clydesmuir  had  been  in 
banking  since  the  mid-1960s. 


Qydesmmr family  tradp- 

[ 

as  governor  of  the  British 
Linen  Bank  which  was  then 
subsumed  Into  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  of  which  be  became 
governor  in  1972.  He  also  held 
a string  of  directorships  in  ' fi- 
nancial institutions  and  man- 
ufacturing industries  but  al- 
ways found  time  for  the  work 
of  the  SCDL  of  which  he  Was 
Chairman  from  1965-78  and 
president  thereafter  until 
1988.  as  well  as  a wide  raqge 
of  voluntary  organisations. ; 

The  Scottish  patriot-indus- 
trialist, of  which  Clydesmuir 
was  a prime  example,  is  a 
dying  breed.  He  combined  a 
patrician  social  and  political 
outlook  with  a fierce  belief  in 
the  importance  of  maintain- 
tag  Scotland's  industrial  heri- 
tage as  the  prerequisite  for  its 
future  economy  success.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  of  50 
years,  Joan,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


Brian  Wilson 


Ronald  John  Bilsland  Colville 
(Lord  Clydesmuir  of  Bra  Id  wood), 
businessman,  born  May  21, 
1917;  died  October  2, 1996 


Robert  Simpson  writes:  Your 
obituary  of  Lord  RoskOl  (Oc- 
tober 7)  fails  to  mention  that 
in  1987  he  declared  he  had 
“no  lurking  doubts"  about 
the  correctness  of  the  ver- 
dicts at  the  trial  by  Lord 
Donaldson.  12  years  earlier, 
ofthe  Guildford  Four. 

In  1989,  they  were  vindi- 
cated in  an  appeal  which  the 


Crown  (no  longer  repre- 
sented by  Michael  Havers) 
did  not  even  contest  No 
regret  still  less  apology,  was 
forthcoming  from  Ro skill  or 
others  for  the  role  they 
played  in  this  notoriously 
protracted  miscarriage  of 
justice.  When  judges  such  as 
this  die,  their  victims 
deserve  to  be  remembered. 


Paul  Heelas  is  reader  In 
religion  and  modernity  at 
Lancaster  University  and 
author  of  The  New  Age 
Movement  published  by 
Blackwell. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


THE  Israeli  dissident  and  polit- 
ical prisoner,  Mordechai  Van- 
uuu,  42  tomorrow,  wfll  spend  a 
more  lonely  birthday  than 
most  In  a tiny  cell  at  Ashkelon 
prison,  south  ofTel  Aviv,  with 
ahole  in  the  floor  doubling  as  a 
shower  drain  and  toilet,  he  has 
so  far  lived  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  10  years  ofthe  18-year 
sentence  he  received  for  leak- 
ing Israeli  nuclear  secrets  to 
the  Western  press  (Before  he 
was  kidnapped  by  a Mossad 
honeytrap  in  Rome,  his  papers 
showed  that  Israel  had  pro- 
duced between  loo  and  200  nu- 
clear weapons).  He  gets  weekly 
visits  from  his  brothers  (all 
conversations  through  a grille) 
and  two  hours'  daily  exercise. 
Friends  are  not  optimistic 
about  his  health — lawyers  say 
he  is  “surviving’’ — but  be  may 
be  cheered  at  being  nominated 
for  this  year’s  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  and  later  this  month,  at 


being  the  subject  of  a confer 
ence  of  dissident  scientists  or- 
ganised by  Pugwash  veteran 
Joseph  Rotblat  At  least,  we 
would  expect  Vanunu  to  be 
cheered,  if  he  is  ever  allowed  to 
bear  about  the  moves. 

Today's  birthdays:  Gill 
Bridge,  managing  director, 
Blackpool  Football  Club,  39; 
Lady  (Helen)  Brook,  founder, 
Brook  Advisory  Centre  for 
Young  People,  89;  Ruth  Evans, 
director,  National  Consumer 
Council.  39;  Kenneth  Griffith, 
actor,  writer  and  documentary 
film-maker,  75;  Magnus  Mag- 
imsanti,  qn  ism  aster  and 
writer,  67;  Michael  Mansfield 
QC,  campaigning  barrister,  55; 
Dr  John  Moflfatt  constitu- 
tional historian,  7-1;  Rick  Par- 

fitt,  guitar  player  and  singer, 

48;  Luciano  Pavarotti,  oper- 
atic tenor,  61;  Angela  Rippon. 
television  presenter,  52. 

Tomorrow’s  other  birthdays: 
Sr  Thomas  Bingham,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  63;  Edwina  Cur- 
rie. Conservative  MP,  50;  Prof 
Phyllis  Deane,  economic  his- 
torian, 78;  Sir  Denis  Forman, 
former  director.  Granada  TV. 
British  Film  Institute,  Royal 
Opera  House,  79;  Sir  Roger 
Gibbs,  chairman.  Wellcome 
Trust,  B2;  Michael  Heath,  car- 
toonist, 61;  Nana  Mooskouri, 
Greek  singer,  62;  Iona  Opie. 
writer  and  Mfelorlst,  73:  Marie 


Osmond,  singer,  37;  John  Re- 
gis, athlete,  29;  Paul  Simon, 
singer  and  songwriter.  (S; 
Rosemary  Anne  Sisson, 
author  and  scriptwriter,  73; 
Baroness  Thatcher.  OM,  for- 
mer prime  minister,  71;  Hugo 
Young,  biographer,  political 
writer,  58. 


Death  Notices 


LONG,  Tom  In  his  BOtti  yen.  beloved  hus- 
band of  Ms  late  wtta  Joan,  beloved  fattier 
of  Christina  and  Tony,  beloved  grandpa  of 
Kate.  Pew.  Rebecca  and  Snaphan.  form  or 
naadmaater  at  St  Mery's  Road  Secondary 
Modem  School,  Newttnvn  Heath,  passed 
away  In  Bie  aariy  hours  of  the  i08i  of 
October.  No  Mowers.  Donations  to  me 
United  Nations  Association.  S*«vtae  ai  Low 
Leighton  Uethodtst  Church.  New  Mins  at 
llttm  on  IB. T096.  and  Stockport  Crema- 
torium at  ULSOprn.  Enquiries  10  Allens 
Funeral  Directors.  01863  7624S7. 

KAY.  PMtp.  Suddenly  on  0th  October  1996. 
aged  38  years-  He  leaves  ms  partner  or  10 
years  Jim.  Treasured  son  of  George  and 
Marfa,  and  much  loved  brother  of  Pwncfc 
Paler.  Rita  and  Robin.  A favourite  uncle 
Sadly  missed  by  Ida  many  friends  woo  sttt 
continue  to  eatebrato  hit  IK&  Flowers  wel- 
come, donations  may  be  made  to  too  Den- 
Holm  EllJan  Protect,  for  dotal  Is  contact. 
Ashton  Funeral  Services  Tei  0171  73G  1828. 


In  Memoriam 


STOKES,  Stotohan/Sharan  (12.09.60  - 
T3.1QJJ2).  Family  and  friends  remember 
your  todomitabie  spirit  Your  torn  and 
laugmar  wHI  live  forever  In  our  hearts. 
Mum. 

WlWraON,  DevW  PhD.  Died  12th  Octo- 
ber I97>,  aged  27  years.  Most  dearly  loved 
husband  of  Althea,  and  son  of  Reg  and 
Phyllis. 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  7134567.  Fan 0171  713 4126. 
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Return  of  the 
Brixton  Battler 

Still  needed:  one  miracle 

JOHN  MAJOR  yesterday  delivered  a conference  speech 
which  places  the  exaggerated  claims  about  the  Tories' 
■week  in  Bournemouth  into  some  much-needed  perspec- 
tive. It  was  not  a good  speech.  It  contained  little  that 
was  genuinely  new.  It  failed  to  address  several  crucial 
issues.  It  had  an  unpleasant  undercurrent  And  it 
emphasised  how  much  the  Tories  now  depend  upon  the 
leader  whom  they  have  spent  so  long  reviling. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr  Major’s  speech  was  a 
political  failure,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  for  it  was  not 
It  set  the  seal  on  a week  of  very  serious  politics  at 
Bournemouth,  in  which  the  Conservatives  — like 
Labour  last  week  at  Blackpool  — went  to  immense 
lengths  to  ensure  a unified  conference.  The  Tories 
achieved  that  goal  too,  in  defiance  of  many  predictions, 
though  the  achievement  was  essentially  defensive.  The 
Tories  are  still  in  a desperate  electoral  predicament,  but 
Mr  Major  was  at  least  able  to  appear  before  his 
supporters  in  a stronger  personal  position  than  he  has 
enjoyed  since  the  ERM  collapse  four  years  ago. 

Yet  the  Prime  Minister  delivered  a speech  which  was 
curiously  lacking  in  content  for  such  a vital  occasion. 
This  is  file  start  of  the  general  election  campaign,  and 
yesterday’s  was  probably  the  most  important  pre- 
election opportunity  — other  than  next  month’s  Budget 

— to  make  a big  impact  on  Labour’s  solid  poll  lead.  Yet 
Mr  Major  failed  to  speak  to  the  anxieties  which  have  led 
so  many  millions  of  voters  at  least  to  contemplate 
foresaking  the  Tories.  He  did  not  seriously  address 
fears  of  economic  and  job  insecurity,  anxieties  about 
personal  safety,  the  quality  of  life  or  the  state  of  file 
environment  Whole  areas  of  public  policy  were  omitted 

— like  transport,  defence,  industry,  the  unions,  local 
government  and  the  arts  — while  others  — the  interna- 
tional situation  and,  more  surprisingly,  law  and  order 

— were  only  briefly  mentioned. 

Instead,  Mr  Major  chose  to  concentrate  on  a small 
number  of  key  themes,  unified  in  his  mind  by  the 
concept  of  Opportunity  for  All  — his  counterpart  to 
Tony  Blair’s  Age  of  Achievement  last  week.  It  is  one 
thing  to  try  to  focus  file  election  contest  into  key  areas, 
but  file  speech  did  little  justice  to  what  most  people  feel 
about  most  of  those  that  he  chose.  In  each  of  these  areas 

— health,  education,  welfare,  Europe  and  the  Union  — 
the  British  people  feel  let  down  by  the  Tories,  not 
grateful  to  them.  There  were  trenchant  passages,  never- 
theless, on  the  single  currency  and,  in  particular, 
Northern  Ireland,  but  a speech  whose  most  enthusiasti- 
cally received  passage  is  an  attack  on  Gerry  Adams  is 

• not  one  which  clearly  defines  the  reasons  why  people 
might  vote  Conservative  rather  than  Labour. 

Mr  Major  dearly  believes  than  he  can  win  the 
election  in  spite  of  his  government’s  record.  His  speech 
- echoed  his  plain  and  unpretentious  1992  election  cam- 
paign and  doubtless  prefigures  an  equally  home-spun 
style  in  1997.  All  politicians  now  talk  about  themselves 
rather  than  about  policies,  and  Mr  Major  again  gave  us 
the  tale  of  the  Brixton  Boy  with  which  he  believes 
ordinary  voters  identify.  Evidently,  he  intends  to  con- 
trast his  own  background  with  that  of  Mr  Blair  as  often 
and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible  between  now  and  the 
election.  But  he  wins  no  marks  for  the  sneering  tone  in 
which  he  indiscriminately  chides  Mr  Blair  for  being 
middle-class  and  Mr  Prescott  for  being  working-class,  j 
Mr  Major  is  pushing  it  too  far.  He  preaches  tolerance 
for  tainted  Tory  MPs  but  displays  intolerance  for  the 
private  actions  of  untainted  opponents. 

Yet  Mr  Major  has  performed  another  remarkable  j 
comeback.  For  a long  time  many  Conservatives  have 
privately  regarded  Mr  Major  as  their  greatest  liability. 
They  think  he  has  led  them  only  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 
And  yet,  looking  over  the  brink,  they  have  clung  to  him. 
Today  he  even  appears  to  them,  and  probably  to 
himself;  to  be  their  chief  electoral  asset  It  is  an 
astonishing  turnaround,  while  it  lasts.  In  place  of  grand 
visions  — national  rebirth  or  any  of  the  big  ideas  on 
which  politics  was  once  supposedly  contested  — we 
now  have  the  politics  of  the  ordinary  chap  from  south 
London.  Mr  Major  has  had  a good  week,  but  now  his 
real  challenge  begins.  If  he  wins,  it  will  be  the  most 
bizarre  personal  triumph  against  the  odds  in  British 
political  history. 

Truth  remains  barred 

South  Africa’s  justice  is  still  on  trial 

MAGNUS  MALAN  and  other  top  generals  set  up  a 
paramilitary  unit  to  help  Inkatha  fight  the  ANC. 
Documents  showed  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  "offen- 
sive” unit  to  be  used  in  covert  attacks.  The  1987  attack 
at  KwaMakutha,  which  killed  13  innocent  friends  and 
relatives  of  a local  ANC  leader,  was  a massacre  carried 
out  by  such  a unit  All  this  was  accepted  by  Judge  Jan 
Hugo  in  Durban  yesterday.  But  the  judge  foiled  to  find 
proof  of  express  or  even  tacit  approval  of  the  operation, 
which  he  said  was  a poorly  planned  ‘frolic”  by  junior 
officers.  Mr  Malan  walked  free  and  called  the  outcome  a 
victory  for  justice.  Where  does  that  leave  truth  and  the 
law  in  South  Africa? 

It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  senior  ministers  under 
the  apartheid  regime  knew  and  condoned  illegal  activi- 
ties. including  death  squad  operations.  In  the  culture  of 
deniability,  it  is  quite  another  to  prove  it  Mr  Mandela 
is  right  to  say  that  the  verdict  must  be  respected:  if  the 
case  was  as  strong  as  it  appeared  initially,  then  it  was 
badly  mishandled.  Separate  evidence  has  emerged  of 
security  force  complicity  in  a whole  range  of  crimes 
including  bombings  and  assassinations.  Some  of  this 
has  been  volunteered  by  the  perpetrators  in  submis- 
sions to  Archbishop  Tutu’s  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission.  It  may  seem  inconceivable  that  General 
Malan  and  his  colleagues  should  escape  responsibility 
but  that  was  not  the  evidence  before  this  court 

How  then  is  justice  to  be  done  and  a proper  reckoning 
made  of  the  past?  The  commission  has  proved  of  double- 
edged  benefit  in  offering  immunity,  but  the  time-limit 
for  doing  so  expires  anyhow  in  December.  The  hope 
must  be  that  many  who  have  not  come  forward  will 
then  be  prosecuted,  and  on  stronger  evidence.  Most 
white  South  Africans  are  more  concerned  by  the 
current  crime  wave  (once  mostly  confined  to  the  black 
communities)  than  by  the  official  violence  of  previous 
years.  But  the  black  majority,  which  suffered  so  much 
in  the  past,  has  a longer  memory.  There  will  be  little 
faith  in  the  judicial  system  if  it  cannot  bring  to  justice 
those  who  perpetrated  such  visible  atrocities  under 
apartheid.  The  future  as  well  as  the  past  is  at  stake. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Last  thoughts  on  Tones 


ONCE  again  foe 

Tories  are  clamping 
down  on  adult  enter- 
tainment beamed  in 
from  a corrupted  continent 
Not  child  pornography,  mind 
you.  but  harmless  adult  films 
obtainable  only  late  at  night 
cm  subscription,  through 
special  decoders.  For  the  Con- 
servatives “No  sex  please, 
we’re  British”  is  not  a joke  but 
a campaign  jealously  pur- 
sued. They  tell  us  it  is  for  the 
protection  of  children. 

The  purpose  of  education  is 
preparation  for  adult  life  but 
not,  it  seems,  in  this  impor- 
tant field.  In  practice,  it  is 
adults  who  are  censored  and 
told  what  they  can  or  cannot 
view  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  homes.  No  public  inqui- 
ries, just  instant  draconian 
measures. 

Contrast  this  decisive 
action  with  the  procrastina- 
tion over  gun  control.  It  seems 
that  children’s  susceptibility 
to  sex  is  of  more  concern  than 
their  susceptibility  to  bullets. 
Only  pathological  puritans 
could  get  their  priorities  so 
hopelessly  wrong. 

Tony  Akkermans. 

8 Kings  wood  Gardens, 

Leeds  LS82BT. 


IF  THE  Conservative  Party 
put  the  country’s  Interest 
before  party  dogma,  it  would 
be  negotiating  with  Europe  on 
vital  issues,  such  as  the  Com- 
mon Agriculture  Policy, 
which  is  more  important  to 
taxpayers  and  farmers  of  the 
South-west.  Instead,  the  right 
wing  is  dictating  economic 
policy  in  a vain  attempt  to 
hang  on  to  their  seats. 

The  people  of  the  South- 
west should  be  allowed  to 
choose  whether  to  join  a 
single  currency  or  not  at 
either  the  general  election  or 
a referendum  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  look  after  Brit- 
ain's national  interests.  But  is 
this  too  much  to  expect  from  a 
party  which  trusts  its  ex- 
leader  more  than  its  Prime 
Minister. 

Kevin  French. 

48  Gloucester  Court, 

Plymouth  PLi  5E  J. 

THE  Government’s  modi 
trumpeted  intention  of  en- 
abling frustrated  commuters 
to  sue  strikers  who  disrupt 
services  on  London  Under- 
ground must,  in  all  equity, 
apply  also  to  London  Trans- 
port. After  all,  for  several 
months  they  have  withdrawn 


the  Northern  Line  service 
from  Moorgate  to  Elephant 
and  Castle,  surely  equally  jus- 
tifying legal  action.  Or  is  the 
real  intention  merely  to  clob- 
ber the  public-sector  unions? 
CP  Lamb. 

Vice-President, 

Public  Services.  Tax  and 
Commerce  Union. 

5 Great  Suffolk  Street 
London  SE10NS. 

Having  so  successfully 
economised  an  the  ser- 
vices of  speechwriters  at 
Bournemouth  by  replacing  op- 
portunities for  substantial  po- 
litical oratory  with  question- 
and-answer  sessions,  will 
next  year's  Conservative 
Party  conference  be  reduced 
to  a radio  phone-in? 

David  Ainley. 

The  Hill,  Cromford, 

Matlock.  Derbys  DE4  3RF. 

IT  is  quite  simple  really:  de- 
priving criminals  of  their 
driving  licences  will  cut  down 
on  crimes  involving  getaway 
cars.  Mr  Howard  is  not  the 
fool  some  people  may  think. 
(Dr)  Bichard  B Herbert. 

93  Plantation  Gardens. 

A1  woodley, 

Leeds.  Yorks  LS17  8ST. 


^T'ENNETH  Clarke,  whom  I 
■Vthought  was  a decent 
Tory,  compares  Gordon 
Brown's  economic  plans  to 
that  of  the  figure  of  Dolly  Par- 
ton.  To  which  part  of  the  male 

anatomy  does  he  measure  his 
own  policies?  I am  too  prudish 
to  mention  any. 

Ann  E vander. 

4 Beach  Road, 

Dovercourt,  Essex. 

EEffHILST  there  is  no  doubt 
W that  the  Conservative 
conference  set  is  adopted  from 
a television  game  show,  the 
question  is  from  which  one  it 
came.  It  can’t  be  Family  For- 
tunes because,  at  the  time  of 
the  next  election,  a typical 
family  will  have  paid  £2,000 
more  in  tax  since  1992.  Per- 
haps with  their  planned  priva- 
tisation of  the  Post  Office  and 
Channel  4.  Dr  Mawhizmey 
had  Sale  of  the  Century  in 
mind.  More  likely,  John 
Major  sees  it  as  a Countdown 
to  the  end  ofhis  days  in  Num- 
ber 10.  With  all  the  jockeying 
for  leadership,  the  set  should 

best  play  backdrop  to  Mur 
der  in  the  Dark. 

Paul  Sheppard. 

25  Marquis  Road. 

London  NW2  SOD. 


Rememberance  of  sleeze  past 


\ /ERNON  Bogdanor  (Put 
V the  House  in  order,  Octo- 
ber 8)  mentioned  John 
Belcher,  who  was  forced  to 
resign  in  1948  from  govern- 
ment and  Parliament  for  ac- 
cepting bribes  that  are  tiny 
by  present  standards.  I was 
then  on  the  staff  of  Transport 
House  as  secretary  of  the 
Labour  Party  policy 
committee. 

I was  devastated  by  it  all, 
and  remember  a dreary  train 
journey  to  Dartington  Hall  In 
Devon  for  a trustees'  meeting 
on  the  day  thfe  news  broke.  I 
was  In  very  low,  chastened 
mood. 

I unburdened  myself  to 
Dorothy  Elmhirst,  the  joint 
founder  ofthfe  modern  Dart- 
ington Hall.  She  said:  “What’s 
wrong  with  ytau,  Michael? 

You  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
what  has  happened,  not 
ashamed  on  behalf  of  your 
party.” 

Proud?  She  explained  she 
bad  been  born  into  American 
politics  as  the  daughter  of 
William  C Whitney,  Secretary 


for  the  Navy  in  President 
Cleveland’s  cabinet  She  had 
seen  political  corruption  at 
very  close  quarters  but  could 
not  remember  any  American 
politician  like  Belcher  who 
had  ever  been  forced  to  resign 
from  Congress  for 
wrongdoing. 

We  British,  she  said,  should 
be  proud  of  the  high  stan- 
dards we  eqjoyed  in  our  pub- 
lic life,  and  I should  be  proud 
(not  miserable)  to  belong  to 
such  a nation. 

If  she  were  alive  now,  what 
would  my  Dorothy  say? 
Michael  Young. 

Director. 

Institute  of  Community 
Studies. 

18  Victoria  Park  Square, 
Bethnal  Green. 

London  E29PF. 
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We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear 


Charlotte,  a word  in  private 


GOOD  to  know  that  Char- 
lotte Raven’s  education  at 
the  HanHc  cf  the  Girls’  Public 

Day  School  Trust  convinced 

her  that  “women  can  do 
things”  (Women,  October  7); 

she  is  certainly  a good  exam- 

ple- She  is,  however,  quite 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the 

Women  of  the  Year  lunch  is 
“the  kind  of  thing  my  old  head- 
mistress would  have  loved”. 

About  1957,  as  a young  civil 
servant,  long  before  I went  into 

teaching  and  had  the  privilege 

and  challenge  of  Charlotte  as  a 

pupil,  I was  Invited  to  one  of 


the  first Women  of  the  Year 

lunches.  I refosed  because,  as 

Charlotte  says,  real  achieve- 

ment seemed  likely  to  be  con- 
fused with  much  more  superfi- 
cial claims  to  fame.  Since  I was 
already  comfortahly  launched 

in  the  prprirmthmntly  mate  hut 

tolerant  world  of  Whitehall, 

the  idea  of  an  elaborate  “all 

girls  together”  social  event 

was  somehow  off-putting. 

Brigid  Wells. 

(Headmistress,  Brighton  & Hove 
High  School  GFDST.  197888.) 

Chary  Trees.  Bradford  Road, 

Lewes.  East  Sussex  BN7 1RD. 


. . . And  new  thoughts  for  Labour 


ANOTHER 

MANIFESTO 


Last  Monday,  on  the  Comment 
Page,  we  launched  Another 
Manifesto,  a series  designed  to 
inject  constructive  ideas  into 
political  debate.  Nearer  the 
election,  a panel  will  judge 
those  ideas  which  most  deserve 
to  be  taken  up  by  our  political 
leaders.  We  also  invited  your 
responses:  this  week,  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a carbon  tax. 

YOU  are  quite  right  to  ad- 
vocate  a carbon  tax,  for 
environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  social  reasons.  You 
are  also  accurate  instating 
that  it  will  not  feature  in  the 
Conservative  or  Labour  elec- 
tion manifestos:  but  you  could 
have  added  that  it  will  be  in- 
corporated In  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat platform. 

Both  the  attacks  on  the  car- 
bon tax  can  be  countered.  On 
pushing  up  costs  to  the  poor- 
est the  basic  problem  is  not  the 
price  of  fuel,  but  the  appall- 
ingly low  standards  of  house 
insulation  of  the  homes  that 
low-income  households  tend  to 
live  in.  If  a portion  of the  tax 
revenue  is  used  to  provide  free 
insulation,  we  can  reduce  pol- 


lution. end  fuel  poverty  and 
boost  employment  On  pushing 
up  costs  to  industry,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
economies  with  high  energy 
prices  (eg  Germany’s  and  Ja- 
pan’s) suffer  at  all — because 
they  are  far  more  efficient  in 
using  energy.  If  the  carbon  tax 
is  phased  in  gradually,  and 
partly  used  to  reduce  other 
taxes  (such  as  employers’ 

NICs.  the  tax  on  jobs),  industry 
will  gain  from  making  energy- 
efficiency  investments. 
Duncan  Brack. 

Flat  9, 6 Hopton  Road, 

London  SW162EQ, 

SINCE  tiie  biggest  pollut- 
ers would  pass  the  cost 
on  to  their  customers, 
such  a tax  would  be  unproduc- 
tive and  inflationary.  Instead, 
the  following  energy-saving 
measures  should  be  taken: 

# Amend  building  regula- 
tions to  make  it  obligatory  to 
conform  to  the  highest  energy- 
saving standards. 

• Take  drastic  traffic-calming 
measures  in  conurbations. 

• Subsidise  research  into 
electric  vehicle  propulsion  and 
installing  recharging  facilities 
in  large  conurbations. 

• Subsidise  research  and 
trials  of  tidal  and  wave  genera- 
tion of  electricity. 

• Give  adequate  grants  to 
those  willing  to  upgrade  the 


energy -saving  standards  of  ex- 
isting buildings. 

All  these  measures  would 
create  work,  improve  health 
and,  in  the  long-term,  probably 
pay  for  themselves. 

R P A Edwards. 

14  Long  Street,  Grantham, 
Lines  NG31 8LN. 

WHY  is  it  that  whenever 
people  talk  about 
reducing  pollution  the 
first  thing  they  think  of  is  tax- 
ing the  end  user?  You  demand 
a carbon  tax,  others  target  car 
users  specifically  by  demand- 
ing a tax  on  diesel  and  petrol. 
The  people  these  proposals  af- 
fect most  are  not  the  high-mile- 
age,  big-car-driving  execu- 
tives, but  those  living  in  rural 
areas  whose  options  for  public 
transport  are  extremely  lim- 
ited. In  my  village,  the  buses 
pass  through  infrequently  and 
the  nearest  rail  station  is  a 
half-boor  bus  journey  away. 
Until  we  have  a well-funded, 
well-integrated  public-trans- 
port system,  we  are  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree. 

Moira  Scobbie. 

55  New  Road,  Milnathort, 
Tayside  KY13  7XT. 

THE  carbon  tax  is  a non- 
starter: it  will  just  push 
up  costs  without  saving 
energy.  My  wife  and  I are  pen- 
sioners who  are  fed  up  with 


these  back-door  taxes.  We  pay 
no  income  tax.  so  any  tax  cut 
makes  us  poorer — as  we  have 
to  pay  for  it  out  (four  pensions 
through  the  increase  in  back- 
door taxes  such  as  that  on  ftteL 
I would  heavily  tax  the  0891 
numbers  which  have  invaded 
our  lives  (including  tiie  Guard- 
ian crossword  answer-line) 
and  have  become  a licence  to 
print  money. 

ECollinge. 

17  Campbell  Street. 

Padiham,  Burnley. 

Lancs  BB126NL. 

I HERE  is  a more  equitable 

I method  of  reducing  emis- 

I sions.  All  energy  users 
would  have  an  annual  rating  of 
X units,  charged  at  the  normal 
rate  plus  Vat  Above  this  rat- 
ing,  the  unit  cost  would  be  the 
same  but  Vat  would  be  in- 
creased by  up  to  50  per  cent 
Suppliers  would  still  want  to 
sell  as  much  as  possible — so 
their  corporation  tax  could  be 
increased  for  each  unit  sup- 
plied above  the  rating. 

James  Moran. 

107  West  Dean,  Chichester, 
Sussex  PO180QX. 


Please  send  brief  proposals  and 
responses  to:  Another 
Manifesto,  The  Guardian,  T19 
Faningdon  Road,  London  EC1R 
3ER  (lax  0171  837  4530;  e-mail 
m anifestowlguardian.  co.uk) 


Let’s  hear  it  for  Schoenberg,  the 
master  of  toe-tapping  tunes 


“THERE  is  such  a confusion  . 

I of  nonsense  in  Sir  James 
Beaumenfs  letter  (October  10} 
about  the  nature  of  music  that 
one  wonders  how  be  dare  ac- 
cuse Schoenberg,  of  all  people, 
of  illogicality. 

“One  cannot  write  atonal 
music  using  a tonal  scale,**- he 
says.  Oh  yes,  one  cam  bad  com- 
posers do  it  all  the  time.  “One 
cannot  ask  our  hearing  mecha- 
nism to  abandon  that  which  is 
inherent”;  but  what  Is  “inher- 
ent” in  the  natural  harmonies 
of  instruments  is  not,  as  he 
seems  to  think,  triadic  tonal 
harmony,  but  afar  richer, 
more  complex  phenomenon, 
which  becomes  even  more 
complex  when  instrumental 
notes  (each  with  its  own  con- 
tent ofharmonics)  combine 
with  each  other  in  chords. 

It  is  that  complexity  which 
Schoenberg  was  the  first  to  tap 
beyond  the  confines  of  triadic 
harmony,  and  with  consum- 
mate mastery. 

Timothy  Bond. 

25  York  Avenue, 

Hove,  Sussex  BN3 1PJ. 

BOTH  Professor  Beaumont 
and  Keith  Burstein  (Provo- 
cations. October  5)  are  disin- 
genuous in  claiming  that  the 
laws  of  physics  rule  out  a tonal 
music.  As  they  must  know,  the 
notes  of  the  modem  Western- 
tempered  scale,  as  used  since 
Bach,  and  as  found  in  the 
sound  erf  the  piano,  are  not 
related  to  each  other  in  the 
simple  way  suggested  by  their 


talk  of  overtones- The  ratio  cf 
G to  C on  an  exactly  tuned 
piano  is  not  3 to2,as  in  over- 
tones, but  approximately  - 
2396614153753 to  two.  (Pre- 
cisely, two  to  the  power  of  one 
and  seven-twelfths  to  two.) . 

Schoenberg's  path  to  “ato- 
nality”  (a  worcLhehafedVwas 
driven  by  his .expressive 
needs,  bufmmaMng  bis  jour- 
ney he  knew  that  hewasao-  . 
cepting  the  logic  of  tbe  tem- . 
pered  scale.  Of  course,  other 
composers,  such  as  Harry  ; 
Partch  and  Lou  Harrison, 
have  refused  to  accept  that  the 
tempered  scaleis  the  only  way 
to  produce  music,  andhaye 
written  for  instruments 
capable  of  playing  arithmeti- 
cally simple  intervals.  I sus- 
pect, however,  that  Mr  Bur- ; 
stem’s  music  is  written  far 
conventional  instruments. 

I ha ve  never  knowingly 
heard  any  of  Mr  Burstein’s 
music,  but  when  Idol  shall 
not  like  or  dislike  it  despite  or 
because  of  it  being  tonal  or  ', 
otherwise,  but  because  of  its 
expressive  and  aesthetic  , 

achievements.  1 have  heard  a 
lot  of  Schoenberg  and  of 
Birtwistle;  his  Gawaine. 
which  Mr  Burstein  Is 
apparently  proud  of  having 
heckled,  struck  me  as  a mar- 
vellous opera. 

Graham  Roe. 

Head  of  Bibliographic  - 
Services, 

University  of  Sheffield 
Library. 

Sheffield  S102TN. 


Fact,  fiction  and  flu 


INJECTING  a few  facts  into 
the  flu  vaccination  corre- 
spondence (Letters,  October 
10)  would  be  a good  idea. 

Fact  one:  How  many  people 
realise  that  every  single  vacci- 
nation consists  not  only  of  dis- 
ease germs,  live  or  killed  to 
stim  palate  production  of  anti- 
bodies, but  also  of  formalde- 
hyde. aluminium  phosphate 
and  thiornersal  (mercury  com- 
pound) in  various  combina- 
tions. none  of  which  should 
ever  be  injected  into  human- 
beings  for  health  reasons. 

Alright,  say  the  doctors,  we 
make  people  "slightly”  ill  in 
order  to  avoid  them  becoming 
seriously  ilL  What  proof  is 
there  of  that? 

Fact  two:  Everybody  be-  - 
lieves  that  smallpox  has  been 
eradicated  by  vaccination,  but 
it  hasn't  Why  not?  When  first 
introduced,  its  validity  was 
supposed  to  last  a lifetime. 
When  people  still  got  small- 
pox after  vaccination,  the  va- 
lidity was  declared  to  be  seven 
years,  then  further  reduced  to 
tire  currentfigure  of  three 
years. 

On  this  basis,  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  pro- 
tected against  smallpox  by 


A Country  Diary 


vaccination  at  any  given  time 
has  never  been  more  than  five 
per  cent  How  on  earth  can 
five  per  cent  have  protected 
the  95  per  cent  of  the 
population? 

Fact  three:  The  Post  Office 
used  to  recommend  vaccina- 
tion against  flu  to  their  em- 
ployees, but  abandoned  this  ' 
on  discovering  that  it  made  no 
difference  to  their  attendance 
records. 

Fact  four:  Scarlet  fever  was 
once  a worse  killer  of  children 
than  smallpox,  yet  this  has 
disappeared  without  any  vac- 
cination at  alL 

Fact  five:  All  infectious  dis- 
eases declined  by  around  90 
per  cent  before  mass  immuni- 
sation was  introduced.  The 
registrar-general’s  figures, 
turned  into  graphs,  make  this 
abundantly  clear.  Better  hy- 
giene was  the  reason. 

Fact  six:  The  medical  pro- 
fession is  generonslypaid  to 
encourage  90  per  cent  accep- 
tance of  vaccination,  regard- 
less of  any  arguments  against 
its  effectiveness.  How  can  they 
remain  unprejudiced? 

Ian  Stirling. 

32  Powis  Gardens, 

London  NW11 8HH. 


NANT  PERIS:  This  month 
marks  the  centenary  of  Ann 
Owen’s  death,  wife  of  Harry 
Owen  of  Pen-y-Gwryd.  The 
Owens  had  taken  over  this 
most  famous  of  British  moun- 
tain inns  in  1847  and 
remained  there  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Their  early  days 
were  described  by  Charles 
Kingsley  In  Two  Years  Ago 
(pub  1857)  — old  Mrs  Pritch- 
ard (Ann’s  mother)  "putting 
the  last  touch  to  one  of  those 
miraculous  souffles,  compact 
of  clouds  and  nectar”  which 
were  said  to  transport  the 
eater  “from  Snowdon  to  Bel- 
grave  Square”  at  the  first 
mouthful  Handsome  Ann 
Owen  “bustling  out  of  the 
kitchen  with  a supper  tray” 
ran  full  against  a visitor  “and 
uttered  a Welsh  scream.” 
Those  were  the  days;  when 
the  clientele  was  a mixture  of 
shepherds,  valley  carters  and 
scholar  mountaineers,  who 
had  discovered  the  high 
mountains — men  like 


Charles  Edward  Mathews,  C 
T Dent  and  Frederick  Mor- 
shead  cf  Winchester.  The 
Owens  made  the  best  of  their 
growing  trade  as  railways 
brought  mountain  lovers  to 
Llanberis  and  Betws-y-Cded. 
Harry  was  buried  at  Beddge- 
lert  in  1891,  Ann  joined  him  in 
1896  and  the  date  of  her  death 
is  often  taken  as  marking  the 
end  of  Snowdonia’s  early 
mountaineering  history.  The 
other  day  we  looked  at  the 
mellow  inn  from  the  for  side 
of  Uyn  Lockwood;  it  was  girt 
still  with  those  old,  familiar 
trees,  now  being  gilded  by  the 
first  night  frosts.  Far  off  be- 
hind that  golden  grove,  the 
stony  flank  of  Glyder  Fawrlay 
in  tile  blue  shadow  of  a pass- 
ing cloud.  In  Owen's  time,  of 
course,  there  was  no  lake  here 
to  reflect  these  passing 
clouds,  only  a squelch-bog  ' 
where  exploring  sheep  were 
plagued  by  midge  hordes  on 
still,  summer  evenings. 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Don’t  ask,  you  heard  it  first  in  the  US  of  A 


Mark  Lawson 


IT  IS  the  tragedy  of  certain 
politicians  to  have  been 
ahead  erf  their  time;  ruined 
by  actions  or  policies 
which  later  became  common- 
place. Such  a man  is' Senator 
Joseph  Biden.  In  1S88.  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  bid  for 
the  US  presidency  because  it 
was  discovered  that  his 
stump  speech  included 
phrases  strikingly  close  to 
those  used  by  Neil  Kinnock  in 
the  previous  year’s  British 
election.  Where  the  English 
politician  had  memorably  de- 
clared himself  the  “first  Kin, 
nock  in  a thousand  Kin- 
nocks"  to  attend  university, 
the  American  one  announced 
himself  to  be  the  first  Biden 
in  the  same  timescale  to  have 
been  educated  at  the  highest 
level.  This  alleged  plagiarism 
shattered  his  ambitions. 

We  can  only  hope,  for  the 


sake  of  his  blood  pressure, 
that  Mr  Biden  does  not  follow 
British  political  rhetoric  as 
closely  now  as  be  apparently 
did  then.  Earlier  this  week  in 
Bournemouth,  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  Chairman.  Dr 
Brian  Mawhinney.  attempted 
to  demolish  Tony  Blair’s  rhe- 
torical claims  to  the  mantle  of 
Margaret  Thatcher.  ‘T  know 
Margaret  Thatcher,”  boomed 
Mawhinney.  “Margaret 
Thatcher  is  a friend  of  mine. 
And,  Mr  Blair,  you're  no  Mar- 
garet Thatcher.” 

This  was  a clear  steal  of 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen's  put- 
down  erf  Dan  Quayle’s  com- 
parison of  himself  with  John 
F Kennedy  in  the  1988  vice- 
presidential  debate.  How. 
then,  did  Dr  Mawhinney  sur- 
vive, when  Biden  fell? 

The  Tory  chairman  might 
argue  that  his  text-theft  was 
not  plagiarism,  but  parody, 
although  it  could  only  work 
as  such  for  British  voters 
familiar  with  the  minutiae  of 
American  politics.  However, 
if  the  Biden  standard  was  to 
be  imposed,  Mawhinney 
would  not  be  throwing  a leav- 
ing party  alone.  The  perora- 
tion of  John  Major's  keynote 
speech  yesterday  morning  — 
in  which  he  talked  about  go- 
ing out  to  campaign  “in  the 
towns  anti  streets  where  you 


are.  in  market  squares  and 
city  centres  where  you  are,  in 
the  North  and  South  and  East 
and  West  where  you  are”  — 
was  essentially  a respray  Job 
on  a geographical  passage 
used  several  times  by  Bob 
Dole  this  summer. 

Indeed,  Britain’s  seaside 
resorts  this  autumn  have 
resounded  with  American 
echoes.  Major's  reference  to 
his  “contract"  with  the  Brit- 
ish people  sounded  borrowed 
Grom  Newt  Gingrich,  just  as 
Tony  Blair's  "covenant”  with 
the  electorate,  promised  last 
week,  was  apparently  a quiet 
burglary  from  Bill  Clinton’s 
word-bank. 

When  Blair  this  year  in- 
cluded. in  his  Blackpool 
speech,  a section  about  his 
father’s  personal  sufferings, 
he  was  variously  accused  of 
copying  John  Major  — who 
has  used  a tragic-dad  passage 
in  each  conference  speech 
since  1994  (including  yester- 
day’s) — or  Bob  Dole,  who 
also  generally  includes  a pa- 
ternal threnody.  In  feet,  it  is 
Bill  Clinton  who  holds  the 
modern  copyright  on  this 
rhetoric,  having  rawly  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  first 
nominating  convention  in 
1992  as  tragic  orphan  and  suf- 
fering stepson.  Similarly,  the 
whole  tone  of  Blair's  speeches 


— poetic-evangelical,  a style 
quite  new  to  British  politics 

— seems  heavily  inflnpnr-wf 
by  the  current  president 

Perhaps  some  of  this  is  a 

matter  of  simultaneous  rhe- 
torical inspiration.  Yet,  be- 
yond mere  words,  the  plagia- 
rism — or  parody  — of 
American  presentational 
techniques  is  routine.  John 
Major’s  shirt-sleeved  walk- 
about which  caused  such  a 
stir  on  Wednesday,  is  a ver- 
sion of  a format  frequently 
employed  by  Clinton  in  1992: 
a TV-producer  friend  had 
taught  him  the  visual  novelty 
value  of  “breaking  the  frame” 
of  the  standard  static  yapping 
shot  of  politicians. 

Clinton  and  Gore  routinely 
campaigned  jacketless  four 
years  ago  in  an  attempt  to 
look  casual  beside  the  stiff 
and  (literally  and  metaphori- 
cally) buttoned-up  President 
Bush.  Dole’s  aides  this  sum- 
mer have  fought  to  force  him 
on  occasion  into  sports 
It  is  a measure  of  the  stultify- 
ing grip  of  masculinity  and 
tradition  on  politics  that  for  a 
leader  to  remove  his  jacket  in 
public  should  be  considered 
such  an  explosive  act  "Steal- 
ing our  clothes”  is  the  favour- 
ite political  metaphor  for  imi- 
tation by  another  party.  How 
long  now  before  John  Major 


finds  that  Tony  Blair  has 
stolen  his  shirt-sleeves? 

The  main  reason  for  this 
spate  of  larceny  is  that  Amer- 
ica is  seen  as  the  cradle  of  po- 
litical campaigning,  much  as 
it  is  viewed  as  the  natural 
home  of  cinema  and  ham- 
burgers. After  decades  of 
using  a Last  Supper  format 
for  their  leader's  speeches  — 
with  tiie  top  man  rising  at  the 
middle  or  end  of  a long  table 
— both  Labour  and  Tories 
now  isolate  the  leader  presi- 
dentialiy  on  stage.  My  guess 
Is  that  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  one  of  the  British  par- 
ties attempts  to  reschedule  its 
conference  to  the  evening,  as 
the  Americans  do.  In  the  hope 
of  a peak-time  television  audi- 
ence for  the  leader’s  speech. 

The  extent  of  the  embezzle- 
ment from  Bin  Clinton  is  a 
mark  of  his  growing  reputa- 
tion as  a master  of  the  art  of 
electoral  politics,  a man  who 
is  probably  about  to  become 
the  first  Democrat  for  50 
years  to  be  re-elected.  He  is 
the  most  influential  cam- 
paigner since  Reagan. 

Yet  this  parody  and  plagia- 
rism is  inseparable  from  a 
wider  political  culture  of  ap- 
propriation. Nicking  erf  poli- 
cies is  now  a daily  occur- 
ence. Politics  has  become  an 
ideological  swap-shop. 


Labour  cracks  the  Tories'  eco- 
nomic safe  and  creeps  away 
with  prudence,  responsibility 
and  low  inflation.  No  sooner 
have  the  Republicans  placed 
their  welfare  reforms  proudly 
on  the  marrtlepiece  than  the 
Democratic  president  slips 
them  in  his  pocket  Only  two 
current  electoral  proposals  — 
Bob  Dole's  15  per  cent  tax  cut 
and  Labour’s  signing  of  the 
Social  Chapter  — have  man- 
aged to  remain  nailed  down  to 
a single  platform. 

What  else  might  there  be 
left  to  steal?  Well,  one  of  Bill 
Clinton's  favourite  rearapwign 
tricks  is  playing  the  saxo- 
phone in  dark  glasses.  Alarm- 
ingly, this  sax  strategy 
seemed  about  to  be  stolen  yes- 
terday morning  in  Bourne- 
mouth when  Dr  Mawhinney 
was  seen  on  the  conference 
floor  grotesquely  shimmying 
to  a jazz  band  before  the  lead- 
er’s speech.  Thankfully,  the 
PM  arrived  on  the  platform 
wearing  his  usual  glasses  and 
minus  a musical  instrument 
But,  as  the  election  nears, 
saxophone  teachers  should  be 
on  standby  for  tiie  urgent 
phone  call  from  Tory  Central 
Office  or  Labour  HQ. 

I never  knew  Joe  Biden.  Joe 
Biden  was  not  a friend  of 
mine.  But,  Mr  Major  and  Mr 
Blair,  you  are  Joe  Bidens. 
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Germans  teach  us 
the  symbol  truth 


Commentary 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


looks  to  the  central  govern- 
ment to  get  it  off  the  hook 


Martin 

Woollacott 


ADMIRAL  Lord  Beres- 
Ford,  presiding  over  a 
dinner  at  the  Savoy 
during  the  First  world 
war,  noticed  towards  the  end 
of  the  meal  that  his  plate  was 
of  German  manufacture.  “We 
have  actually  been  dining  off 
German  plates,”  he  an- 
nounced. According  to  the 
report  in  the  Daily  News.  “A 
succession  of  crashes  fol- 
lowed, a number  of  guests 
hurling  their  plates  to  the 
floor." 

The  antagonism  toward 
Germany  that  emerged  at  the 
turn  of  die  century  took  many 
forms,  from  A £ Ho usman's 
habit  of  storing  up  witticisms 
against  German  academics  on 
the  "Here’s  one  I prepared 
earlier”  principle  (he  would 
simply  slot  in  a German  name 
when  a new  Teutonic  butt 
came  to  hand),  to  the  virtuous 
lads  who  wrote  to  boys’  maga- 
zines with  accounts  of  how 
they  had  returned  propelling 


URING  the  trial  of 
Rosemary  West  at 
Winchester  al- 
most exactly  a 
year  ago,  the  jury 
indicated  that  they  would  like 
to  visit  number  25  Cromwell 
Street  where  many  of  the 
bodies  had  been  buried  and 
where  many  of  the  murders 
may  have  taken  place.  The 
judge  agreed  that  the  media 
were  entitled  to  attend,  too. 
but  because  there  were  60  or 
70  journalists  present  on  aver- 
age every  day.  it  would 
clearly  be  impossible  for  all  to 
visit  We  put  our  names  in  a 
metaphorical  hat  and  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Lord  .Chancel- 
lor's Department  carried  out 
the  draw  in  the  sweaty  and 
over-crowded  press  room  that 
was  our  home  for  eight 
weeks.  The  Guardian  "won” 
the  ballot  for  the  national 
press. 

The  following  day  we 
boarded  a bus  for  the  trip  to 
Gloucester,  driving  behind 
the  jury,  whose  progress  was 
being  filmed  from  a helicop- , 
ter  above.  In  the  back  garden  j 
of  25  Cromwell  Street  we  don- 
ned our  hard-hats  and 
trooped  silently  round  the 
building.  How  tiny  the  rooms 
were,  how  grim  the  cellar, 
how  tacky  the  decorations. 
The  agreement  was  that  we 
could  not  talk  or  take  photo- 
graphs. We  were  not  allowed 
to  pause  as  we  walked 
through,  anyone  dallying  to 
make  a note  being  nudged  on 
by  a police  officer. 

It  became  like  Kim’s  Game: 
how  much  could  you  remem- 
ber, what  was  the  right  num- 
ber of  steps  to  the  first  floor, 
was  the  mural  in  the  room 
with  the  bar  of  a Hawaiian  or 
Caribbean  scene,  were  the 
walls  cream  or  white?  We 


pencils  to  the  shop  after  dis- 
covering on  them  the  dread 
words  "Made  in  Germany". 
Some  experts  on  Anglo-Ger- 
man relations  meeting 
recently  in  Berlin  came  to  the 
Conclusion,  a little  fancifully, 
that  relations  are  almost  as 
bad  now  as  they  were  in  those 
days.  It  would  certainly  have 
to  be  agreed  that  they  are  not 
brilliant 

In  the  month  when  Helmut 
Kohl  celebrates  both  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  become  the 
longest-serving  post-war 
chancellor,  this  is  not  entirely 
surprising.  The  British  are  in 
a state  of  dismay  over  Europe 
which,  far  from  offering  them 
the  “options"  which  Malcolm 
Rifkind  talked  about  at  this 
week's  Conservative  Party 
conference,  often  seems  to  Lay 
before  us,  instead,  only  a 
choice  between  different 
degrees  of  doing  badly. 

This  is  not  so  much  a ques- 
tion of  federal  superstates 
and  sovereignty  as  of  being  ill- 
placed  to  succeed  in  the  Euro- 
pean game  as  h is  now  being 
played.  At  the  most  basic 
level,  it  is  about  the  fear  that, 
whatever  we  decide  about 
monetary  union,  we  are  going 
to  lose  British  assets  — jobs, 
parts  of  our  industry,  of  our 
international  financial  func- 
tions. of  our  arms  and  aero- 
space markets,  our  agricul- 


wrote  our  pooled  accounts 
and  rejoined  our  colleagues. 

This  week,  the  workmen 
moved  in  to  demolish  the 
house.  Each  brick  will  be 
ground  to  dust  all  trace  of  the 
place  wiped  out.  Within 
weeks  of  the  Wests  being  ar- 
rested and  the  bouse  boarded 
up.  local  criminals  were  offer- 
ing journalists  night-time 
tours  of  the  house  for  £500. 
There  will  be  no  more  such 
tours. 

Was  1 pleased  that  I had 
won  the  ballot  and  been  on 
the  tour?  I was.  So  why  am  I 
also  pleased  that  the  building 
is  being  knocked  down  and 


Neighbours  are 
weary  of  tpurists 
who  take  photos  of 
themselves  at  the 
House  of  Horror 

that  no  one  else  will  be  able  to 

walk  through  its  rooms? 

The  reason  for  the  destruc- 
tion is  simple:  the  neighbours 
are  weary  of  the  tourists  who 
mmp  to  take  photos  of  them- 
selves at. the  House  of  Horror, 
there  are  fears  that  they  will 
start  picking  pieces  off  as  sou- 
venirs, and  there  Is  a desire 
in  Gloucester  to  consign  the 
house  and  the  murders  to  his- 
tory. Now  there  is  to  be  a 
survey  of  neighbours  and  the 
victims  of  the  murdered 
women  and  girls  to  see  what 
should  happen  to  the  site. 
Some  would  like  a park,  some 
a simple  memorial  stone,  and 
some  say  wipe  it  out  for  ever. 

Behind  all  the  coverage  of 
the  demolition  was  the  unspo- 


ture (now  that  it  has  been 
undermined  by  BSE)  — and 
that  there  may  not  be  much 
we  can  do  about  it  Surveys  of 
British  businesses  on  Euro- 
pean issues  show  the  volatil- 
ity and  the  gaps  that  remain 
between  large  and  smaller 
firms.  They  give  the  impres- 
sion of  damage  control  rather 
than  strategic  thinking,  and 
infrequently  envisage  being 
the  winners. 

There  is  too  much  talk 
about  Britain  needing  to  face 
up  to  its  decline.  Our  difficulty 
may  instead  be  that  we  face  up 
to  it  all  too  directly.  It  leads  us 
to  see  every  change  as  likely 
to  be  for  the  worse,  at  least  for 
us.  and  to  conceive  of  Interna- 
tional life  as  one  long  bedding 
operation.  All  European  states 
have  declined  compared  with 
the  past 

But  some  are  more  declined 
than  others  — and  nor  is  the 
process  over.  The  difference 
between  Britain  and  Ger- 
many is  that,  while  both  have 
fears  about  the  future,  there 
is  about  German  policy  an 
element  of  restoration,  of 
resuming  the  pursuit  of  the 
goals  of  the  past  in  a more 
acceptable  and  more  practic- 
able form.  Britain  has  no 
such  project 

Meanwhile,  the  European 
game  is  not  only  about  what 
economic  and  political  infra- 
structure Europe  should 


ken  — and  sometimes  spoken 
— thought*  who  are  these 
ghouls  who  gawp  at  the 
house,  who  seek  souvenirs 
from  the  rubble?  Why  are  we 
so  fascinated  by  the  evil  deeds 
of  others?  Does  it  say  some- 
thing dark  about  us? 

The  former  Chief  Rabbi, 
Lord  Jakobovits,  wrote  in  the 
Daily  Express  this  week  about 
Cromwell  Street  that  “to  take 
’souvenirs',  even  to  think  of 
hoarding  some  piece  of  rubble, 
is  nothing  less  than  a sacri- 
lege . . . Every  part  of  the  char- 
nel house  should  be  ground 
into  nothingness.”  He  quoted 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  on 
what  should  be  done  to  a city 
when  the  inhabitants  have 
abandoned  God  to  worship 
idols:  “And  thou  shall  gather 
all  the  spoil  of  it  into  the  midst 
of  the  street  thereof  and  shall 
bum  with  fire  the  city  and  all 
the  spoil  thereof  every  whit 
for  toe  Lord  thy  God:  and  it 
chan  be  a heap  for  ever,  it 
shall  not  be  built  again.” 

Again,  very  understandable: 
and  certainly  Caroline  Owens, 
one  of  tbe  Wests’  victims  who 
survived,  is  quite  clear  that 
there  should  be  no  trace  left  of 
the  building,  except  perhaps  a 
simple  memorial  for  tbe 
women  — in  Gloucester  Ca- 
thedral, away  from  the  Insta- 
maties  and  the  gawps. 

We  have  an  ambivalent  atti- 
tude towards  Hie  scenes  of 
atrocities.  As  Lord  Jakobovits 
noted,  we  need  to  preserve 
Hie  concentration  camps  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  hor- 
rors we  can  inflict  upon  each 
other.  We  visit  battlefields 


have,  but  about  the  old 
rivalry  belv/eon  national 
economics  and  about  how  the 
first  affects  the  latter,  and 
vice  versa,  ft  is.  in  other 
words,  still  partly  about 
plates  and  propelling  pencils. 
It  is  certainly  arguable  that 
Britain’s  fears  about  the 
future  of  her  economy  are  an 
underlying  cause  of  our 
ambivalence  about  monetary 
union.  We  pin  to  the  institu- 
tional and  technical  change 
all  our  worries  about  compe- 
tition and  not  holding  our 

own. 

The  truth  is  that  all  Euro- 
pean states  have  fears  of  Hits 

kind.  All  pull  at  the  European 
fabric  in  order  to  gain  advan- 
tage for  their  firms  and  econ- 
omies. A few  recent  examples 
of  how  the  things  we  make 
are  so  critical  could  include 
the  cases  of  Rover.  Volks- 
wagen. and  the  Eurofighter  — 
ail,  as  it  happens,  with  an 
Anglo-Gprman  side  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  Rover  we 
have  British  managers 
replaced  by  German  ones. 
Since  this  is  now  a German- 
owned  company,  what  has 
happened  is  not  against  any 
rules  and  Is  not  even  unrea- 
sonable. and  yet  somehow  it 
is  not  very  European.  It 
underlines  the  limits  of  the 
transnational  idea  and  the 
way  in  which  corporations 
remain  stubbornly  national. 

That  is  a consideration 
which  is  far  more  important 
for  Britain,  which  has 
allowed  and  even  encouraged 
foreign  ownership,  than  for 
Germany,  which  scarcely 
does  the  first  and  definitely 
does  not  do  the  latter,  or  for 
France,  which  is  similarly 
possessive  of  its  firms. 

lo  tbe  case  of  Volkswagen, 
we  have  subsidies  illegally 
channelled  to  plants  in  Sax- 
ony by  a regional  authority 
which  does  not  care  about 
European  Union  rides  and 


where  thousands  were 
slaughtered.  The  places 
where  tortures  and  execu- 
tions took  place  in  London 
are  now  on  sight-seeing  tours. 

Are  there  some  horrors 
which  should  be  recalled  as  a 
tribute  to  tbe  victims  and  a 
warning  to  resist  their 
attackers,  while  other  atroc- 
ities should  be  landscaped 
from  our  memory?  Can  some 
people  learn  from  being  in  the 
presence  of  an  evil  site,  while 
others  are  being  merely  voy- 
euristic? Is  one  person’s  inter- 
est in  crime  an  intellectual 
concern,  while  another’s  is 
macabre  tactlessness?  Is  a 
crime  reporter,  a detective,  a 
lawyer  merely  doing  their  Job 
when  they  explore  the  dark 
side  of  life,  while  a member  of 
the  public  seeking  the  same 
access  is  a sick  ghoul? 

I ask  because  I find  the 
people  shuffling  round  25 
Cromwell  Street  as  creepy  as 
anyone  else  does,  but  I know 
that  many  people  who  would 
never  dream  of  making  such 
a trip  are  just  as  curious 
about  the  Wests. 

At  Murder  One,  the  book- 
shop in  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  which  sells  books  of 
crime  and  mystery,  there  is  a 
box  set  of  "Great  Crimes 
Shock  Cards”  for  sale.  On  one 
side  of  the  card  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  crime,  on  another 
the  picture  of  its  perpetrator 
or,  occasionally,  its  victim.  A 
sort  of  Unhappy  Families. 
Thirty-six  cards  are  available 
in  the  set:  Charles  Manson, 
the  Boston  Strangler.  Leopold 
and  Loeb,  the  Great  Train 
Robbery.  Butch  Cassidy,  Hie 
St  Valentine’s  Day  Massacre, 
and  so  oil  Each  one  of  those 
crimes  mentioned  has  been 
the  subject  of  a film. 

Now  if  we  were  to  hear  that 
some  undistinguished  dir- 


with  Brussels,  which,  after 
some  concessions,  it  appears 
to  have  done. 

With  the  Eurofighter.  the 
future  of  Britain’s  aerospace 
industry  must  to  some  extent 
depend  on  German  decisions. 
The  Europe  of  defence  indus- 
try co-operation  is  also  a 
Europe  where  rivals  have  to 
sup  at  one  another's  tables 
and  where  a sudden  with- 
drawal can  destroy  jobs  and 
prospects  in  somebody  else’s 
country. 

If  we  recognise  that  both 
Britain  and  Germany,  as  with 
other  European  states,  are 
driven  by  the  fear  of  eco- 
nomic failure,  of  losing  their 
control  over  the  making  of 


This  plan  to 
remake  history  in 
the  way  it  should 
have  been  seems 
to  be  Kohl’s 
ultimate  motivation 


succesfuJ  things  and  services 
that  employ  their  workers 
and  sell  to  tbe  world,  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  common  fears  do 
not  always  lend  to  common 
solutions. 

For  Helmut  Kohl,  monetary' 
union  has  become  a kind  or 
master-solution.  It  is  a solu- 
tion to  German  unification, 
which  has  been  in  many  ways 
disastrous,  and  to  a currency 
union  of  the  two  Germanies, 
whirh,  however  shrewd  polit- 
ically, contributed  to  that 
disaster.  It  is  a solution  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  German 
economy  generally,  for  one 
thing  allowing,  because  of  the 
Maastricht  demands,  a radi- 


ector  was  about  to  embark  on 
tbe  Film  of  the  Wests,  what 
would  our  reaction  be?  Dis- 
taste, probably.  The  events 
are  still  too  clear  in  the  minds 
oF  the  relatives  and  Friends  of 
the  victims.  What  would  the 
point  of  the  film  be  if  not  to 
appeal  to  the  sight-seers  of 
Cromwell  Street? 

Yet  there  are  five  books 
already  available  about  the 
case  and  a sixth,  at  least,  to 
follow.  There  have  been  ques- 
tions about  the  morality  of 
Fred  West's  own  statements 
being  marketed,  but  there  is 
no  real  suggestion  that  the 

books  should  not  have  been 
written.  It  is  as  if  there  is  a 
notion  that  It  Is  acceptable  to 
read  about  crime  in  a book 
but  not  to  watch  the  crime 
reconstructed  in  a film.  Just 
because  reading  is  a more 
“worthy”  pursuit  than  sitting 


There  is  a notion 
that  it  is  acceptable 
to  read  about  crime 
in  a book  but  not  to 
watch  it  in  a film 

in  the  back  stalls,  should  only 
readers  be  allowed  to  indulge 
their  interest  in  crime? 

The  case  of  Leopold  and 
Loeb  shocked  America.  These 
were  two  young  men  who  had 
cold-bloodedly  killed  a school- 
boy because  they  believed 
they  were  clever  enough  to 
carry  out  the  perfect  crime. 
The  Him  about  the  case,  Com- 
pulsion. starring  Charles 
Laughton  as  Clarence  D ar- 
row, the  lawyer  who  saved 
the  two  young  murderers 
from  the  death  penalty,  was 
made  when  people  concerned 
in  the  crime  were  still  alive. 
But  the  film  is  generally 
acclaimed  as  a sensitive  and 
valuable  work  both  about  the 
death  penalty  and  about  the 


cal  revision  of  the  German 
welfare  state. 

That,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent consensus,  is  allegedly 
desirable.  It  is  also,  of  course, 
to  a man  of  the  wartime  gen- 
eration, a solution  to  the 
problem  of  conflict  in  Europe. 
It  is.  finally,  a solution  be- 
cause it  has  elements  of  a mis- 
sion to  place  Germany  in  the 
position  it  could  have  been 
earlier  had  it  not  been  for  the 
terrible  mistakes  of  toe  ear- 
lier part  of  the  century.  That 
it  could  go  wrong,  for  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  us.  is 
clear,  but  that  is  true  of  all 
serious  enterprises. 

National  interest  combines 
with  national  mission.  This 
plan  to  remake  history  to  the 

way  it  should  have  been 
seems  to  be  the  ultimate  moti- 
vation of  the  Chancellor.  He 
might  even  achieve  another 
ambition:  to  serve  longer 
than  Bismarck  and  leave 
office  having  achieved  as 
much  or  more. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Britain, 
by  contrast,  has  a mission  of 
this  order,  or  even  believes, 
in  that  way,  in  solutions.  The 
Conservatives  unfurled  the 
Union  Jack  in  Bournemouth. 
It  might  be  recalled  that  Bis- 
marck. asked  for  his  views  on 
a flag  for  united  Germany,  is 
said  to  have  replied  that,  for 
all  he  cared,  tbe  colours  could 
be  “green  and  gold  . . . with 
’Dancing  Tonight'  printed 
above”.  He  meant  that  the 
substance  of  national  objec- 
tives was  more  important 
than  symbols. 

Odd  that  Britain  should 
still  be  a defender  of  the 
status  quo  and  its  symbols 
and  that  Germany  should  still 
be  as  bent  on  change  at  the 
end  of  toe  20th  century  as  at 
the  end  of  the  19th.  but  it  is 
so.  These  are  differences  for 
which  neither  country  is  to 
blame.  But  they  are  not  easily 
reconciled,  all  the  same. 


PHOTOMONTAGE-  ELIZABETH  COULDWELL 

strange  depravity  of  the 
young  men. 

Just  as  I am  pleased  at  the 

destruction  of  25  Cromwell 
Street,  I would  be  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a fea- 
ture Film  of  the  Wests.  The 
relatives  have  had  enough 
without  posters  everywhere 
of  films  about  the  notorious 
perpetrators.  But  where  is  the 
sliding  scale  of  rationality 
here?  Are  some  crimes  fair 
game  for  a film,  while  others 
are  beyond  bounds?  Can  the 
relatives  of  Jack  “The  Hat” 
McVitie  or  George  Cornell  be 
safely  Ignored  when  a film  on 
toe  Krays  is  made? 

OUR  unease  at  the 
ghouls  of  Glouces- 
ter is  an  unease  at 
ourselves.  They 
are  expressing  a 
gauche  and  insensitive  curi- 
osity, but  many  people  feel  a 
curiosity  about  Hie  perpetra- 
tors of  crime.  I would  not  do 
tbe  job  I do  if  I did  not  feel 
that  curiosity.  Is  my  curiosity 
— and  that  of  crime  authors, 
criminologists,  criminal  law- 
yers, detectives,  and  all  who 
read  about  crime  — more 
noble? 

The  day  25  Cromwell  Street 
was  destroyed  was  also  the 
day  of  the  Princess  Diana 
video  hoax.  It  was  just  the 
latest  sneaked  shot  or  hidden 
tape  of  someone  designated  as , 
a justifiable  target  I have 1 
heard  the  same  people  who . 
find  interest  in  the  West  case  , 
ghoulish  and  highly  suspect  I 
suggest  that  people  like  Prin- 1 
cess  Diana,  the  Duchess  of  j 
York  and  Paula  Yates  deserve  ' 
all  they  get  because  they  chose 
the  limelight 

We  are  encouraged  to  turn 
away  from  the  sight-seers  of 
Cromwell  Street  with  revul- 
sion. yet  condone  the  peep- 
shows  and  spying  and  bug- 
ging of  people  who  have  never 
done  us  any  harm.  People 
who  peeped  through  bedroom 
windows  used  to  end  up  in 
front  of  the  magistrates  and 
were  seen  as  pathetic  figures. 
Now  we  are  being  encouraged 
to  emulate  them  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  encouraged 
to  see  the  souvenir-hunters  of 
Cromwell  Street  as  distasteful 
and  degenerate. 

It  is  a pity  that  demolition 
workers  cannot  take  tbe 
wrecker's  ball  to  hypocrisy. 


Rump 
stakes 
are  off 


Martin  Kettle 


THERE  is  a common  be- 
lief on  the  left  that  the 
Conservatives  will  split 
if  they  lose  the  next  general 
election.  Much  of  Labour’s  de- 
termination that  it  can  govern 
for  two  or  three  terms  if  it 
wins  next  spring  is  based 
upon  this  assumption.  And. 
there  are  even  those  in  the 
Tory  Party  itself  who  are  pre- 
pared to  believe  in  it  too. 

Yet  it  is  incredible  that  such 
an  untested  piece  of  specula- 
tion should  be  treated  so  seri- 
ously. let  alone  that  it  should 
have  ascended  almost  to  the 
status  or  established  political 
wisdom.  Even  the  most  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  British 
political  history  in  general, 
and  of  Conservative  Party 
history  in  particular,  ought  to 
set  the  warning  bells  ringing 
against  any  assumption  that  a 
split  — in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term  — is  anything  other 
than  a highly  remote 
possibility. 

These  past  days  in  Bourne- 
mouth have  served  as  an  up- 
to-the-minute  reminder  of  the 
Tory  Party's  reflex  instinct  to 
come  together  rather  than  to 
divide.  It  is.  of  course,  true 
that  this  is  a strictly  tempo- 
rary reconciliation,  enforced 
by  the  proximity  of  an  election 
in  which  it  is  not  impossible 
that  more  than  100  Tory  MPs 
could  lose  their  Westminster 
seats.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Tory  Party  at  Bourne- 
mouth has  been  a Jekyll  and 
Hyde  creature,  sober  and 
respectable  in  the  hall  by  day, 
but  wild  and  vengeftil  on  the 
fringes  by  night. 

But  it  was  a sobering  sight 
nevertheless,  and  a handy 
reminder  that  all  this  constant 
emphasis  on  Tory  divisions 
can  be  overdone.  The  Tory 
Party  has  not  got  where  it  is 
today  by  splitting.  From  at 
least  the  time  of  Disraeli,  it 
bas  always  believed  over- 
whelmingly in  toe  necessity  of 
party.  Loyalty  to  the  party,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  David  Max- 
well Fyfe,  is  the  Tories’  secret 
weapon.  The  Tory  Party  is  full 
of  currents  and  groupings, 
sometimes  even  of  factions, 
but  it  is  a centripetal,  rather  j 
than  centrifugal,  organisation. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  try  to 
claim  that  because  it  split 
once,  150  years  ago  over  the 
Corn  Laws,  the  Conservative 
Party  cannot  withstand  the 
pressures  of  Europe  today  and 
that  it  will  write  itself  out  of 
the  significant  political  his- 
tory of  the  next  20  years  as 
soon  as  it  gets  toe  chance. 
This  is  sloppy  historicism  of 
the  worst  kind,  belittling  the 
dozens  of  examples  in  both  its 
recent  and  ancient  history  In 
which  the  Tory  Party  has 
managed  to  regenerate  itself 
in  spite  of  discords  as  great 


and  as  personal  (tariff  reform 
is  the  classic  example)  as 
those  which  infest  it  today. 

The  reasons  why  we  should 
assume  that  the  Tories  will 
not  split  are  both  tactical  and 
philosophical.  Those  who  ex- 
pect a split  believe  that  the 
party  is  simply  waiting  to  go 
into  opposition  before  em- 
barking on  the  civil  war 
which  will  cleave  toe  party 
over  Europe.  Yet  this  under- 
estimates the  power  of  specific 
events  to  concentrate  politi- 
cians' minds  and  make  them 
act  pragmatically  rather  than 
ideologically. 

Rather  *hnn  assuming  that 
defeat  would  throw  tbe  Tories 
into  a frenzy  of  blood-letting, 
it  would  be  more  intelligent  to 
try  to  think  through  what 
would  happen  in  particular 
circumstances.  If  they  lose 
narrowly  next  spring,  every 
instinct  will  compel  them  to 
focus  on  a quick  return  to 
power  and  to  postpone  elector- 
ally  damaging  rows.  They 
might  not  even  get  rid  of  John 
Major,  just  as  they  did  not 
ditch  Ted  Heath  immediately 
after  losing  in  February  1974. 

If  they  lose  badly,  even  the 
Tories  are  bound  to  ask  them- 
selves why.  There  will  be  few 
Tories  so  confident  as  to  echo 
Tony  Benn's  reassurance  to 
Labour  in  1983  that  its  great 
defeat  was  in  fact  a great  vic- 
tory (I  parody  — but  not 
much).  It  is  much  more  believ- 
able the  Tories  will  be  so  chas- 
tened that,  in  toe  end.  they 
will  have  to  do  what  Labour 
has  done  over  the  past  decade 
and  embark  on  a painful  pro- 
cess of  pragmatic  reconstruc- 
tion. I am  tempted  to  say  that 
Major  shouldn’t  be  ruled  out 
of  that  scenario  either. 

Then  there  is  political  phil- 
osophy. Europe  is  indeed  a 
chasm  in  toe  party’s  thinking, 
yet  what  else  really  divides 
the  Tories?  On  the  evidence  of 
Bournemouth,  very  little 
indeed.  Dissent  let  alone  out- 
right disagreement,  about 
domestic  policy  is  extremely 
limited.  The  truth  is  that,  even 
after  the  Thatcherite  revolu- 
tion, the  Conservatives 
remain  a free  trade,  low  tax, 
one  nation  party  much  as  they 
always  were. 

THE  one  barrier  to  Tory 
unity  is,  of  course. 
Europe.  No  one  who  has 
followed  the  party  through 
recent  years  can  doubt  how 
important  this  issue  continues 
to  be,  irrespective  of  this 
week’s  skilful  management 
Rack  at  Westminster,  we  will 
see  Eurosceptics  in  action 
who  have  barely  shown  them- 
selves at  Bournemouth. 

Yet  the  principal  question 
still  remains  toe  management 
of  a disunited  party  rather  the 
prevention  of  a schism.  And 
this  win  continue  to  be  the 
case  if  and  when  the  Tories  go 
into  opposition  — as  most  of 
them  clearly  expect  that  they 
wilL  The  leadership  contend- 
ers who  have  been  subtly  posi- 
tioning themselves  this  week 
for  toe  contest  they  expect 
John  Redwood  to  provoke 
after  the  general  election  are 
all  seeking  to  broaden  their 
appeal  rather  than  to  narrow 
it  Whether  from  the  left  or  the 
right,  the  credible  contenders 
aim  to  lead  the  whole  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  not  a 
fundamentalist  rump  of  1L 
The  Tory  Party  is  not  going 
to  write  itself  out  of  toe  story 
that  quickly.  If  Labour  wants 
to  marginalise  the  Tories,  it 
will  have  to  do  so  by  its  own 
action  — good  government 
and  introducing  a fairer  elec- 
toral system  — not  by  wishful 
thinking  that  the  Tories  will 
do  tbe  job  for  them. 


■ THIS  WEEK'S  ESSAYIST,  Duncan  Campbel,  I*  the 

Guardian's  crime  coirospondeut.  He  is  author  of 

The  Underworld,  a revised  and  updated  Mfitfon  of  winch  is 
pubSthed  by  Penguin  this  month 
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The  toweling 
sun  temple  at 
Konarfcm 
Orissa  once 
gladdened 
the  hearts  of 
mariners 
hauling  up  the 
North  East  coast  of  India.  Now  it  provides 
gasps  of  admiration  as  one  of  India's  most 
vivid  architectural  treasures— a stupendous 
24-wheeled  chariot  belonging  to  the  sun 
god,  Surya. 

A few  miles  from  the  capital., 
Bhubaneswar,  you'll  find  Chilika,  India's 
largest  lake,  where  Tare  migratory  birds 
wheel  in  for  the  winter.  As  for  tiger  and 
leopard,  few  wildlife  sanctuaries  can  rival 
Shnlipal  to  the  north. 

Orissa  is  one  of  India's  best  kept 
secrets-  Let  yourself  in  on  it. 


for  a free  brochure  call  01233  211999 
or  post  this  coupon  to,  India  "tourist  office, 
7 Cork  Street,  London  WiX  iL N. 
Name 

Address  
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Ghouls’  paradise 


The  Wests’  house  was  razed  this  week  to  thwart 
souvenir  grabbers.  Duncan  Campbell  sees  a 
double  standard  in  our  voyeuristic  attitude  to  crime 
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Landing  slots 


Operations 


Percentage  of  landing/take 
off  slots  by  notional  airline 


Number  of  operations  Total  number 

by  national  airline  of  operations 
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Frankfurt  Lufthansa 


Copenhagen  SAS 


Brussels  Seberta 


Workaholic  new  premier 
seeks  to  kill  off  Zorba 


Vienna  1 Austrian  Airtines  43% 


7,602  I ■ ; 


Amsterdam  KLM 
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Helena  Smith  in  Athens 


Zurich  Swissair 


Heathrow  BA 


18,779 


AT  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night tonight, 
Greece,  the  European 
Union’s  poorest 
member,  will  enter  a new  era. 
That  era  will  he  one  that  will 
make  Zorba  The  Greek  and 
the  happy-go-lucky  work-style 
of  his  fim-lovxng  compatriots 
a distant  memory. 

Mediterranean  work  ethics 
will  be  replaced  by  austere, 
Protestant  ones  as  Athens  at- 
tempts to  clamber  on  the 
highway  that  will  lead  it,  in- 
exorably. to  fun  participation 
In  European  economic  and 
monetary  union. 

Or  so  says  Prime  Minister 
Costas  Simitis,  the  socialist 
leader  whose  re-election  for  a 
first,  foil,  four-year  term 
promises  some  of  the  biggest 
economic  and  social  rhanp»s 
the  country  has  ever  seen. 

At  midnight,  the  German- 
trained  university  professor, 
who  replaced  the  late  An- 
dreas Papandreou  before 
cruising  to  victory  In  early 
elections  last  month,  will 
receive  the  vote  of  confidence 
his  government  constitution- 
ally requires. 

If  the  60-year-old  Mr  Simitis 
has  his  way,  the  vote  win 
usher  in  a “new  Greece”  with 
changes  that  have  not  been 
seen  since  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in 1974. 

“In  the  next  four  years  we 
must  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
strong  and  contemporary 
Greece  and  a Greece  of 
growth  and  prosperity.”  he 
said,  presenting  his  govern- 
ment's programme  to  parlia- 
ment on  Thursday  at  the  start 
of  a three-day  debate. 

“Winning  Its  equal  place  in 
the  European  Union  is  the 
single  biggest  challenge 
Greece  has  faced  in  the  post- 
war period.” 

Like  its  southern  European 
partners.  Greece  lives  in  fear 
of  being  marginalised  by  foil- 
ing to  meet  the  convergence 
criteria  laid  out  in  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty. 

Alter  years  of  free-spending 
socialist  policies  — enacted 
during  the  heyday  of  Mr  Pa- 
pandreou’s  rule  in  the  eight- 
ies — the  state's  coffers  are 
now  blighted  by  mammoth 
budget  deficits.  A booming 
black  economy  — estimated 
at  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of 
all  economic  activity  — and 
rampant  tax  evasion,  have 
served  to  exacerbate  its  fiscal 
woes. 

Interest  on  state  debts  is 
now  higher  than  the  sum  the 
government  allocates  to  edu- 
cation, health,  social  welfare 
and  culture. 

But  as  with  Spain,  Italy  and 
Portugal,  Mr  Simitis,  a tech- 
nocrat par  excellence,  is  de- 
termined that  Greece  will  join 
the  EMU  by  the  year  2000. 

Officials  say  they  hope  to 
rake  in  an  extra  8,554  billion 


BA  prepares  to  fight 


the  grandfather 


of  all  air  battles 


Small  airlines  accuse  large  rivals  of 
hogging  runways,  but  truth  is  more 
complicated,  KEITH  HARPER  finds 


COMPELLING  evi- 
dence from  the 
ma  in  European  air- 
ports reveals  that 
British  Airways  is 
being  unfairly  accused  of 
holding  a dominant  position 
at  Heathrow  by  deliberately 
squeezing  out  its  competitors, 
who  would  like  a toehold  at 
the  world's  busiest  airport 
If  you  are  the  national  car- 
rier. you  tend  to  get  preferen- 
tial treatment  in  your  own 
country.  Figures  from  the  lat- 
est twice-yearly  cattle  market 
in  slots,  the  huge  fixing  cartel 
hosted  by  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association, 
show  that  BA  holds  36  per 
cent  of  the  Heathrow  slots  (a 
time  during  the  day  when  an 
aircraft  is  allowed  to  take  off 
or  land),  which  compares 
favourably  with  many  other 
European  capitals'  airlines. 

Its  nearest  rivals  are  Swis- 
sair at  Zurich  with  37  per 
cent,  and  ELM  at  Amsterdam 
with  39  per  cent  The  gap  wid- 
ens at  Vienna,  where  Aus- 
trian Airlines  own  43  per 
cent,  Sabena  has  56  per  cent 
at  Brussels,  and  Lufthansa 
has  60  per  cent  at  Frankfurt. 

The  busier  the  airport,  the 
more  intense  the  jockeying 
for  space.  Carriers  fight  for 
peak  time  slots,  particularly 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness interests  on  shorter  haul 
flights. 


Once  an  airline  gets  a slot, 
it  has  “grandfather"  rights  to 
use  it  indefinitely  — even  to 
change  the  route  for  which  it 
was  originally  obtained  and 
□y  to  a different  destination. 

The  EU's  transport  commis- 
sioner. Neil  Kinnock,  hopes  to 
have  drawn  up  guidelines  for 
the  buying  and  selling  of  slots 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

EU  regulations  follow  Iata's 
guidelines,  but  the  Commis- 
sion bas  been  told  by  minis- 
ters to  monitor  effects  and 
suggest  changes.  The  1993  reg- 
ulations accept  the  principle 
of  ‘‘grandfather”  rights,  al- 
though airlines  must  use  slots 
for  80  per  cent  of  the  time,  or 
forfeit  them. 

The  regulations  tried  to  as- 
sist new  entrants  to  congested 
EU  airports  by  creating  pools 
of  slots  from  more  efficient 
use  of  runways  or  from  slots 
returned  by  airlines.  Half 
must  be  allocated  to  new  en- 
trants to  the  airport,  who  are 
defined  as  those  which  have 
fewer  than  four  daily  dots. 

But  the  British  Civil  Avia- 
tion Authority  has  discovered 
that  the  slot  pool  does  not 
lead  to  an  Increase  in  airline 
competition.  It  says  that  at 
Heathrow  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  slots  allocated  to  new  en- 
trants are  at  peak  passenger 
times.  One  suggestion  is  a slot 
auction,  but  this  could  be  j 
problematic. 


Mr  Kinnock  is  likely  to  con- 
clude that  an  auction  would 
favour  the  larger  airlines  at 
the  expense  of  the  indepen- 
dent carriers,  but  that  will 
not  prevent  him  from  examin- 
ing whether  smaller  airlines 
would  need  to  be  protected  if 
buying  and  selling  slots  was 
legalised. 

Indeed.  Bob  Ayling,  BA’s 
chief  executive,  has  suggested 
that  buying  slots  is  a good 
idea,  particularly  at  Heath- 
row. where  the  Americans 
are  clamouring  for  access. 

When  American  Airlines, 
BA's  proposed  new  partner, 
took  over  TWA's  Heathrow 
routes  in  1991,  it  paid  more 
than  £300  million. 


Airline  executives 
concede  that  slots 
frequently  change 
bands  for  a consid- 
erable amounts  of 
money.  A London  aviation 
lawyer  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  one  pair  of  peak- 
hour  Heathrow  slots  sold  for 
£600  million. 

"Everyone  in  the  industry 
agrees  that  it  happens,  but 
the  process  and  the  sums  are 
shrouded  in  secrecy.  You 
don't  advertise  slots  up  for 
sale  In  Exchange  and  Mart,” 
declared  an  insider. 

Mr  Kinnock  will  be  closely 
monitoring  the  outcome  of 
the  British  Government’s 
review  of  Heathrow  access. 
Right  now,  Ian  Lang,  the 
trade  and  industry  secretary, 
is  studying  a report  from  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading,  which 
attempts  to  quell  the  storm 
that  bas  erupted  In  the  airline 


industry  over  the  proposed 
BA  alliance  with  American 
Airlines.  To  assuage  the 
anger  of  other  competitors, 
mainly  American,  who  feel 
threatened,  and  rivals  like 
Richard  Branson,  whose  Vir- 
gin Atlantic  controls  16  per 
cent  of  Heathrow's  slots,  the 
OFT  is  expected  to  tell  Mr 
Lang  that  a feirer  division  of 
slots  will  have  to  take  place.  If 
it  does  not,  then  the  deal 
could  collapse. 

The  French,  like  the  Brit- 
ish, have  been  fiercely  keep- 
ing other  carriers  at  arm’s 
length  at  Charles  de  Gaulle 
and  Orly  airports. 

But  the  collapse  of  the  trou- 
bled French  airline.  Air  Li- 
berie, has  given  BA  a sudden 
opportunity.  It  Is  In  talks  to 
buy  the  aininp  which  would 
double  the  size  of  its  French 
! operation  and  give  it  more 
slots  at  Orly. 

If  open  skies  are  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Europe 
and  America,  the  politicians 
still  have  to  recognise  the  in- 
evitability of  hard  commer- 
cial expediency. 

• Alitalia,  the  struggling  Ital- 
ian state  airline,  has  been 
accused  of  using  its  dominant 
position  to  damage  rivals. 

The  allegations  came  to 
light  during  an  inquiry  by  the 
Italian  competition  authori- 
ties, which  started  in  Febru- 
ary. The  sentence  is  expected 
by  November  11  and  could 
result  in  a 300  million  lire 
(£43  million)  fine.  Alitalia, 
which  has  lost  significant 
market  share  since  competi- 
tion was  introduced,  has  de- 
nied the  accusations. 
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Party’s  over . . . Simitis  explains  economic  reality  to  his  MPs  photographtaris  saws 


drachmas  (£35  billion)  with 
improved  tax  collection,  cuts 
in  state  spending  and  a merci- 
less dampdown  on  tax  relief! 

“Fiscal  reform  is  the  basic 
prerequisite  for  our  participa- 
tion in  Europe  ...  If  Labour 
wins  the  election  in  Britain. , 
the  drive  for  monetary  union 
will  undoubtedly  intensify,” 
the  prime  minister  told  par- 
liament. 

“Next  year  will  be  abso- 
lutely crucial  in  determining 
whether  we  will  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  convergence." 

The  policies  Mr  Simitis 
plans  to  enforce  in  his  bid  to 
make  Greece  less  of  an  impov- 
erished Balkan  country  and 
more  of  a mainstream  Euro- 
pean one  have  been  described 
as  nothing  short  of  revolu- 
tionary. 

Streamlining  Greece's 


bloated  state  sector  — where 
almost  a third  of  the  work- 
force are  employed  — mod- 
ernising its  bureaucracy,  ex- 
pediting major  infrastructure 
works  and  promoting  its  com- 
mercial role,  top  his  agenda. 

With  his  comfortable  par- 
liamentary majority.  Mr  Si- 
mitis says  he  will  affect  the 
changes  despite  the  “political 
cost"  The  Greeks  are  experi- 
encing their  llth  year  of  eco- 
nomic austerity  and  a strong, 
left  wing  opposition  ensures 
that  protests  will  be  strong. 

‘.'Greece  win  not  be  like  Sis- 
yphus," Mr  Simitis  said, 
referring  to  the  ancient  king 
of  Corinth  who,  condemned  to 
roH  a huge  stone  uphill,  al- 
ways saw  it  roll  down  again. 
“The  marginalisation  of 
Greece  in  the  European 
Union  would  have  cata- 


strophic economic  and  social 
consequences.” 

Few  doubt  that,  although 
diffident  and  professorial  in 
manner,  the  workaholic 
prime  minister  will  not  forge 
ahead  with'  his  modernising 
programme.  Since  replacing 
Mr  Papandreou  in  January, 
Mr  Simitis  has  resolutely 
shunned  the  populist  ha- 
rangues and  maverick  ways 
of  Ms  predecessor  to  bring  a 
new  style  of  government  to 
the  country. 

"Unlike  Papandreou,  he 
may  be  dull  and  singularly 
’ uncharlamatic.  but  that  is 
what  Greece  needs,"  says 
Thanes  Veremis.  who  heads  a 
farm  policy  think-tank  in 
Athens.  "With  his  young, 
western-educated  cabinet,  he 
marks  the  beginning  of  a new 
I era  in  Greece.” 


Prosecutors  take  gloves 
off  in  ‘clean  hands’  fight 


Update 


JOHN  GLOVER  reports  on  the  rebirth 
of  Italy’s  anti -sleaze  campaign  as  big 
corporations  come  under  spotlight 


ITALY’S  anti -corruption 
■ campaign  is  not  as  dead 
I as  racketeers  might  have 
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I as  racketeers  might  have 
hoped.  The  glory  days  of 
the  “Man!  Polite”  (Clean 
Hands)  Investigation  that 
ripped  through  corporate 
and  political  Italy  in  1992- 
93,  leaving  In  its  wake 
crowds  of  senior  managers 
and  politicians  langnlahfag 
in  jail,  seemed  to  have  i 
ended  in  1994. 

But  this  week  arrest  war- 
rants went  ont  for  five  for- 
mer managers  of  Gemina,  a 
Milan-based  holding  com- 
pany whose  main  share- 
holder is  Fiat,  in  whose 
books  huge,  unexplained 
holes  appeared  last  year. 

Ongoing  investigations 
into  Olivetti  and  the  state 
railway,  Ferrovle  dello 
Stato,  two  of  the  country’s 
largest  enterprises,  have 
brought  evidence  of  dirty 
hands  on  the  executive 
tiller. 

The  biggest,  widest- 
reaching  Investigation  is 

that  into  the  murky  goings- 
on  at  the  FS  railways.  It 


began  last  month  with  the 
arrest  of  Lorenzo  Need,  the 
company's  managing  direc- 
tor and  one  of  Italy's  best- 
known  managers,  on  cor- 
ruption charges. 

Mr  Need  was  swiftly  fol- 
lowed into  jail  by  Francesco 
Pacini  Battaglia,  a Swiss- 
based  banker  who  had  fea- 
tured in  an  earlier  corrup- 
tion case  involving  the  state 
energy  concern,  ENL  but 
had  escaped  arrest;  and  by 
other  Need  cronies. 


AS  MANAGING  direc- 
tor of  the  FS,  Mr  Need 
would  have  controlled 
the  90  trillion  lire 
(£40  billion)  the  govern- 
ment plans  to  spend  on 
building  a high-speed  rail- 
way network. 

Transcripts  of  tapped 
telephone  conversations  be- 
tween the  banker  and  his 
contacts  have  since  ap- 
peared. 

What  was  said  gives  the 
strong  impression  that  Pa- 
cini Battaglia  and  his 
claque  were,  to  some  ex- 


tent, able  to  control  who 
got  which  senior  state  Job. 

The  whole  affair  has 
since  broadened  and  politi- 
cal reputations  are  under 
threat,  including  that  of 
Antonio  Di  Pietro,  the  man 
who  led  the  Man!  Polite  in- 
vestigation and  is  now  min- 
ister  of  public  works. 

While  the  state  sector  has 
offered  the  spectacle  of  ob- 
scure intrigues  involving 
huge  sums  of  public  money, 
the  private  sector  has  Cared  I 
little  better. 

Olivetti's  books,  and  the 
managers  who  signed  them, 
are  under  investigation  by 
magistrates  and  regulators. 
Regulators  are  also  looking 
into  whether  foreign  insti- 
tutions broke  reporting 
rules  on  their  trades  in  the 
company's  shares. 

Meanwhile,  magistrates 
think  that  Gemina  and 
some  of  its  operating  com- 
panies were  used  as  "in- 
struments to  give  preferen- 
tial finance  to  Gemina 
clients  -(and)  to  hide  size- 
able resources  for  the  illicit 
enrichment  of  disloyal 
managers.” 

The  investigation  threat- 
ens to  bring  in  senior  cor- 
porate personalities,  in- 
cluding that  of  Cesare 
Romiti.  president  of  Fiat. 


D Giorgio  Fossa,  president  of 
the  Italian  business  associa- 
tion, Confindustria,  said  that 
if  the  lira  re-entered  the  Euro- 
pean exchange  rate  mecha- 
nism at  its  present  level  it 
would  "bring  Italy  to  its 
knees”.  He  said  the  lira's  just 
value  would  be  1,000  or  1,100 
to  the  German  mark.  Tester-' 
day  it  was  trading  at  996^0  to 
the  mark. 


□ This  year's  French  GDP 
is  likely  to  grow  by  1JZ  per. 
cent,  according  to  Insee, 
the  statistics  office,  which 
has  identified  a 0.4  per  cent 
decline  in  the  second  quar- 
ter. French  inflation  is  ran-' 
ning  at  1.6  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  1.8  per  cent  In 
west  Germany.  — Bloom 


□ The  Spanish  nnemploy- 
ment  rate  rose  to  13.82  per 
cent  in  September  from  13.50 
per  cent  in  August  as  the  end 
of  the  tourist  season  led  to  an 
increase  in  joblessness,  the 
labour  ministry  said.  — - 
Bloomberg. 


□ Hoechst  has  expanded  its 
presence  in  Russia  by  form- 
ing two  new  companies,  for 
industrial  chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Hoechst . 
expects  sales  worth 
£220  million  in  the  CIS  this 
year,  of  which  £166  tiHIHmi 
will  be  achieved  in  Russia. 
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Eight  bank 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


£14m  in  pay 
and  perks 


Anger  over 
City  rewards  is 
reignited  by 
Close  Brothers 


Sarah  Wtiitebloom 


THE  storm  over  City 
pay  packages  was  fu- 
elled last  night  with 
the  disclosure  that 
eight  directors  of  Close 
Brothers,  the  small,  indepen- 
. dent  merchant  bank,  have 
this  year  scooped  pay  and 
perks  of  over  £14  million. 
More  than  £8  million  was 
shared  by  three  of  the  firm's 
top  executives. 

The  packages,  on  the  scale 
of  lottery'  jackpot  prizes,  are 
detailed  iii  the  company’s 
annual  report.  They  are  cer- 
tain to  stoke  concerns  over 
the  enormous  payments 
handed  out  in  the  financial 
sector. 

The  disclosure  over  the 
Close  perks  bonanza  came 
just  24  hours  after  it  emerged 
that  NatWest  gave  £2  million 
"golden  handcuffs"  to  120  in- 
vestment bankers  while  BZW 
admitted  it  is  giving  £5.8  mil- 
lion over  two  years  to  its  new 
chief  executive,  BUI  Harrison. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
Bank  of  England  is  now  mak- 
ing known  its  concern  at  the 
excessive  rewards.  The 
Bank's  fears  are  thought  to 
centre  on  the  possibility  that 
City  professionals  may  under- 
take wildly  risky  strategies  — 
which  could  undermine  their 
institutions  — in  order  to  se- 
cure the  enormous  perfor- 
mance payments. 

Close  Brothers'  annual 
report  shows  that  in  the  year 
to  the  end  of  July,  the  firm's 
eight  executive  directors 
received  pay,  annual  bonuses 
and  pension  contributions  of 
£3.4  million.  In  addition,  they 
are  due  to  share  long-term 


performance-related  emolu- 
ments of  £2.5  million.  In  addi- 
tion, six  of  the  directors 
shared  more  than  £8  million 
after  cashing  In  share 
options. 

Peter  Stone,  Close’s  solici- 
tor. emerged  at  the  top  of  the 
firm’s  remuneration  league 
with  a cool  £2.86  million,  in- 
cluding share  option  profits 
of  over  £2.43  million.  Corpo- 
rate financier  Peter  Wink- 
worth  received  £2.68  million, 
including  a share  option 
windfall  of  £2.2?.  million.  Rod- 
erick Kent,  the  firm’s  manag- 
ing director,  raked  in  £2.6  mil- 
lion, including  £2.07  million 
from  share  options. 

By  contrast  Brian  Winter- 
Hood,  head  of  the  firm’s  mar- 
ketmaking arm,  WinterOood 
Securities,  was  well  down 
Close’s  pay  and  perks  list, 
with  a "modest’'  £842.000  — 
including  £369,000  in  pension 
contributions. 

Close  Brothers’  directors 
may  be  in  the  big  pay  league 
but  the  firm  is  not  in  the 
City’s  first  division,  which  is 
now  dominated  by  buge,  often 
foreign -owned  institutions. 

Close's  pre-tax  profits  for 
the  period  were  £45  million  ~- 
an  increase  of  about  33  per 
cent  But  this  compares  with 
£157  million  profit  recorded 
by  BZW  in  June  — for  just  six 
months  of  the  year. 

Bifu,  the  banking  union, 
yesterday  described  the 
NatWest  golden  handcuffs 
deal  as  an  "Insult”  to  20,000 
staff  whom  the  bank  has  al- 
ready made  redundant  and 
the  thousands  more  who  are 
set  to  lose  their  jobs  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Rory  Murphy,  general  sec- 
retary of  NatWest’s  staff 
association,  said:  “Huge  sums 
being  paid  to  keep  a few  so- 
called  important  staff  in  posi- 
tions is  a real  slap  in  the  face. 
Let's  face  it  it’s  the  profits 
that  the  staff  generate, 
through  their  hard  work  . . . 
that  is  providing  the  finance 
for  those  chosen  few." 


Cancer 

cases 

‘war 

chest1 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


THE  electricity  indus- 
try is  to  set  up  a fight- 
ing fond  to  contest 

court  cases  expected  in  the 
wake  of  research  linking 


Looming  large Researchers  claim  to  be  on  the  verge  of  establishing  a link  between  the 

presence  of  electricity  systems  and  cancer  photograph:  Adrian  arbib 


cancer  to  a wide  range  of 
electrical  systems. 

As  it  emerged  that  power 
companies  are  starting  an 
£8  million  war  chest,  a 

leading  academic  forecast 
that  science  would  soon  tilt 
the  balance  of  proof  in 
favour  of  plain  tiffs  claim- 
ing that  they,  or  their  chil- 
dren, had  developed  cancer 
because  of  exposure  to  elec- 
tro-magnetic fields. 

Professor  Denis  Hens  haw 
of  Bristol  University's 
physics  department  said: 
"The  science  is  moving  at 
such  speed  that  we  are  get- 
ting close  to  someone  bring- 
ing a court  case  which 
would  be  viable.” 

Last  February'.  Prof  Hen- 
shaw  and  colleagues  pub- 
lished research  demon- 
strating an  indirect  link 
between  EMF  and  cancers. 

Rather  than  seek  a direct 
link,  by  exposing  cells  to 
EMF.  Prof  Henshaw 
showed  that  carcinogens 
are  attracted  to  electro- 
magnetic fields  and  then  in- 
gested by  people  living  near 
power  lines  or  in  houses  ex- 
posed to  the  fields.  Prof 
Henshaw's  paper  appears 
to  provide  a causal  link  be- 
tween electricity  and  can- 
cer. So  far  the  only  connec- 
tion has  been  from 
epidemiology. 

The  insurance  broker 
Willis  Corroon  was 
reported  to  have  advised 
South' Western  Electricity, 
the  National  Grid.  London 
Electricity  and  others  to  set 
up  a Guernsey-based  fund 
to  pay  court  costs. 

Lawyer  Martin  Day,  rep- 
resenting families  in  cases 
pending  against  Norweb, 
the  Grid,  Eastern  Group 
and  Northern  Electric,  said 
the  companies'  £8  million 
fond  was  “massively  more” 
than  his  clients’  legal  aid. 


Morgan  four  may  quit  after  inquiry 


Richard  Miles 


FOUR  top  Morgan  Gren- 
fell executives  are  ex- 
pected to  quit  next  week 
after  the  blue-chip  Investment 
bank  concludes  its  investiga- 
tion into  the  unconventional 
investment  practices  of  rogue 
fund  manager  Peter  Young. 

Under  keenest  scrutiny  Is 
Keith  Percy,  chief  executive 
or  the  bank’s  asset  manage- 
ment arm  and  ultimate  boss 
of  Mr  Young,  who  ran  the 
company’s  two  star  European 
unit  trust  funds. 

Mr  Percy  is  widely  credited 
as  the  driving  force  behind 
tbe  rapid  growth  of  Morgan 


Grenfell’s  fhnd  management 
business,  which  has  seen  the 
money  under  its  control  swell 
to  £70  billion  from  just 
£14  billion  five  years  ago. 

Also  in  the  frame  are  Glyn 
Owen,  chief  investment  offi- 
cer with  tbe  European  team, 
Mike  Wheatley,  head  of  com- 
pliance. and  Graham  Kane, 
chief  executive  of  the  unit 
trust  management  arm  who 
signed  off  the  annual  manage- 
ment  reports  for  both  of  Mr 
Young's  funds. 

A Morgan  Grenfell  spokes- 
man declined  last  night  to 
comment  on  the  resignations 
but  confirmed  that  the  bank's 
own  internal  investigation, 
undertaken  by  a 25-strong 


team  from  City  accountants 
Ernst  & Young,  is  due  to  be 
completed  "within  the  next 
few  weeks’’. 

Institutional  investors,  in- 
cluding several  large  pension 
funds,  are  understood  to  have 
pressed  for  a high-level  purge 
in  the  wake  of  last  month's 
debacle  which  led  to  the  72- 
hour  suspension  in  the  deal- 
ing of  three  Morgan  Grenfell 
investment  fluids. 

Trading  in  the  three  funds, 
which  at  their  peak  attracted 
£1.4  billion  of  investors' 
money,  was  frozen  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September  after 
the  discovery  of  “potential  Ir- 
regularities", which  triggered 
the  launch  of  an  official  inves- 
tigation by  City  watchdog 
Imro  and  the  involvement  of 
the  Serious  Fraud  Office. 

The  scandal  prompted  the 
intervention  of  Morgan  Gren- 
fell’s German  parent,  Deut- 


sche Bank,  which  poured 
£180  million  into  the  three 
funds  and  subsequently 
pledged  to  buy  up  any  un- 
wanted units  to  head  offa  run 
by  panic-stricken  investors. 

Imro’s  investigation  is  uu 
likely  to  be  concluded  for  at 
least  a month  and  Morgan 
Grenfell  says  the  90,000  inves- 
tors in  the  three  funds,  many 
of  whom  have  since  with- 
drawn their  money,  will  have 
to  wait  until  then  before  they 
receive  any  compensation  for 
losses  arising  from  Mr 
Young’s  management 

The  SFO  raided  Mr  Young’s 
£450,000  home  in  Bucking- 
hamshire last  month,  but 
have  yet  to  press  charges,  al- 
though his  passport  has  been 
impounded.  Mr  Young,  who 
has  been  dismissed  by  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  for  “gross  mis- 
conduct”, has  strenuously  de- 
nied any  fraudulent  activity. 


Skinflint  rides 
into  Hollywood 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


Ted  turner,  the  cnn 
mogul  turned  Number 
Two  at  Time  Warner,  is 
bringing  his  skinflint  ap- 
proach to  a company  notori- 
ous for  lavishing  perks  — 
from  corporate  jets  to  holiday 
hideaways  — on  its  Holly- 
wood stars. 

Time  Warner's  babit  of  cod- 
dling its  artists  was  assidu- 
ously cultivated  by  Steve 
Ross,  the  company’s  previous 
chairman,  once  described  as 
the  "last  pasha  in  American 
business". 

Mr  Ross  would  think  noth- 
ing of  lending  bis  chartered 
boat  to  Dustin  Hoffman  or 
giving  expensive  works  of  art 
to  Barbra  Streisand. 

While  such  extravagances 
have  been  curbed  under  Ger- 
ald Levin,  Mr  Ross’  successor, 
Time  Warner  has  not  entirely 
shed  its  corporate  largesse, 
especially  In  compensation 
and  severance  packages  for 
its  top  executives. 

Those  days  could  be  num- 
bered with  tbe  arrival  of  the 
penny-pinching  Mr  Turner  at 


Time  Warner,  following  its 
$7.5  billion  (£4.85  billion! 
merger  with  his  Turner 
Broadcasting  System.  He  put 
pressure  on  Time  Warner  to 
cut  costs  and  boost  revenues 
by  $600  million,  double  the 
amount  it  initially  predicted 
after  the  purchase  of  Turner. 

McKinsey  & Co,  the  man- 
agement consultant,  has  been 
brought  in  to  go  through 
Time  Warner's  expenses  with 
a fine-tooth  comb.  McKinsey 
will  scrutinise  Time  Warner’s 
perks,  from  its  small  fleet  of 
corporate  jets  to  resort  homes 
in  Colorado  and  in  Mexico. 

Mr  Turner,  husband  of 
Jane  Fonda,  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  aback  at  the  fre- 
quent use  of  corporate  planes 
at  Time  Warner  and  its  gener- 
ous pay  and  severance 
packages. 

Mr  Turner  is  not  even  mak- 
ing allowances  for  his  own 
kin.  He  told  his  son  Robert,  a 
promotions  manager  at 
’Rimer,  that  bis  job  would  be 
axed  as  part  of  the  merger. 

“You’re  toast”  Mr  Turner 
declared  to  his  son  over  a 
family  meal  in  an  Atlanta 
restaurant 


The  Nobel  view  of  tax 


Jamas  Mfartees,  the  latest  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
economics,  writes  exclusively  for  the  Economies 
Page  In  Monday’s  Guardian-  The  professor 
expounds  his  belief  that  middle  England  can 
afford  to  pay  higher  taxes  than  any  political  party 
has  been  prepared  to  admit, 


SFA  opens  first 
case  against 
Barings  chiefs 


Sarah  Whitebloom 


first  formal  regula- 
tory hearing  of  a former 
Barings  Brothers  execu- 
tive begins  on  Thursday  with 
the  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority’s  case  against  Ron 
Baker,  who  was  Nick  Lee- 
son’s  direct  manager  at  the 
time  of  the  bank's  collapse  in 
February  last  year. 

The  week  is  set  to  be  domi- 
nated by  memories  of  the 
£830  million  Barings  debacle 
as  another  Barings  executive. 
Mary  Walz,  claims  £500,000  in 
■■unpaid  bonuses"  at  an  in- 
dustrial tribunal  in  London. 

The  SFA  is  not  alleging 
that  Mr  Baker,  formerly  head 
of  Barings'  financial  prod- 
ucts. contributed  to  tbe 
bank's  collapse,  but  is  press- 
ing for  him  to  be  banned  for 
up  to  three  years  from  senior 
management  positions  in  the 
City  because  of  "his  lack  of 
skill  and  care  in 
management". 

Mr  Baker,  who  was  criti- 
cised along  with  a host  of 
others  in  the  Bank  of  England 
report  on  tbe  collapse,  is  the 
first  of  four  former  Barings 


Euro  cheer  for 
future  of 
UK’s  real  ales 


executives  who  will  appear 
before  SFA  tribunals  over  the 
next  three  to  four  months. 

Five  other  top  Barings  staff 
have  accepted  SFA  bans  of  up 
to  three  years  without  calling 
for  a full  tribunaL 

Ian  Hopkins,  another 
senior  bank  executive,  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  early 
1997,  although  he  is  refusing 
to  present  any  defence  be- 
cause he  claims  to  be  the 
whistleblower  who  brought 
Leeson  down.  The  other  two 
taking  their  cases  to  tribunals 
are  Ms  Walz  and  James  Bax, 
who  led  Barings'  South  East 
Asian  operation,  for  which 
Mr  Leeson  worked. 

If  found  guilty,  tbe  former 
executives  would  be  able  to 
take  their  cases  on  to  an  ap- 
peals tribunal  for  a final  deci- 
sion but  Mr  Baker,  whose 
case  is  expected  to  last  three 
to  four  weeks,  said  yesterday 
that  he  is  confident  about  the 
result  of  tbe  hearing. 

He  said  he  has  been  person- 
ally penalised  because  of  the 
innuendo  and  speculation 
that  has  surrounded  the  col- 
lapse of  Barings,  although  he 
is  not  being  accused  of  any 
role  in  the  bank's  failure. 


Saturday  Notebook 


An  ill-wind  from 
soaraway  pound 


Alex  Brummer 
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E foreign  exchanges 
have  chosen  to  ignore 
the  green  budget  warn- 
ings by  the  Institute  for  Fiscal 
Studies  and  Goldman  Sachs 
about  the  potential  dangers  of 
tax  cuts  and  are  continuing  to 
pile  into  sterling. 

They  were  apparently  im- 
pressed by  the  reception 
received  by  Kenneth  Clarke 
and  John  M^jor  at  the  Tory 
Party  Conference,  even 
though  the  best  this  duo  could 
come  up  with  was  to  trot  out 
the  hardy  annuals  of  the  uni- 
versal 20p  in  the  pound  tax 
rate  and  abolition  of  inheri- 
tance and  capital  gains  taxes. 

All  of  which  seems  over-am- 
bitious,  given  the  recognised 
need,  in  the  green  budget  and 
by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  to  deal  with  the 
level  of  UK  borrowing. 

But  one  doesn’t  necessarily 
look  to  the  currency  markets 
for  sound  political  judgment. 
At  present  sentiment  is  run- 
ning strongly  in  favour  of 
sterling,  which  reached  a 21- 
month  high  of  2.41  against  the 
German  mark  and  1.5753 
against  the  dollar.  Certainly, 
for  those  — like  Mr  Major  — 
who  have  in  the  not  so  distant 
past  seen  sterling  as  a virility' 
symbol  for  the  economy,  the 
new  strength  will  be  seen  as 
laudable. 

It  will  also,  for  the  moment, 
obviate  the  need  for  a base 
rate  rise,  since  a stronger 
pound  acts  as  a barrier 
against  rising  prices. 

There  is  no  shortage  erf 
reasons  explaining  the 
pound's  current  strength.  It  is 
forgotten  sometimes  that  ster- 
ling is  a petrocurrency,  so 
the  recent  increase  in  oil 
prices  which,  at  $20.71  a bar- 
rel, were  28  per  cent  higher  in 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year 
than  a year  ago,  may  well  be  a 
factor.  Market  experts  have 
referred  also  to  the  proposed 
large  inward  Investment  by 
BMW  in  Rover.  The  far  better 
and  medium-term  explana- 
tion is  the  Likely  relationship 
of  Britain  to  the  European 
Monetary  Union. 

Among  the  prime  candi- 
dates to  be  part  of  the  euro, 
Britain  is  In  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  being  a potential  "in" 
that  prefers  to  remain  "out”, 
whereas  such  countries  as 
Italy  and  Spain  are,  on  eco- 
nomic and  convergence 
grounds,  probable  ’outs”  that 
would  like  to  be  "in”. 

Thus  the  pound  is  a rela- 
tively high-yielding  currency, 
with  the  Government  and  Op- 
position promising  fiscal 
restraint  which  will  not  be 
part  of  the  hard  currency 
core. 

It  is  a much  more  attractive 
proposition  than  other  high- 
yielding  currencies  and,  in 
addition,  has  a strong  trade 
and  investment  link  with  the 
dollar,  which  is  now  on  a 
firmer  course. 

There  is.  however,  no  room 
for  complacency  about  any  of 
this.  First,  if  the  next  Govern- 
ment did  decide,  after  looking 
at  the  economic  factors,  that 
the  UK  should  be  in  the  first 
wave  after  monetary  union, 
there  would  be  a high  risk 
that  the  upward  surge  in  the 
pound  would  take  Britain  in 
at  an  unsustainable  exchange 
rate.  This  would  repeat  Mr 
Major’s  error  with  the  ex- 
change rate  mechanism. 

Second,  even  if  the  UK  were 
outside,  a hard  sterling  rate 
which  kept  pace  with  the  euro 
would  render  British  exports 


Julie  Wolf  In  Brussels 


HOPES  rose  yesterday  for 
an  amicable  resolution  to 
a dispute  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  European 
Commission  that  threatens 
the  future  of  Britain’s  small 
brewers. 

Following  talks  between 
British  and  EU  officials,  tbe 
commission  said  a compro- 
mise should  be  reached  by  the 
end  of  tbe  year.  British  offi- 
cials were  more  cautious,,  but 
one  said:  "There  is  probably 
scope  for  defusing  it  [the 
row].” 

At  the  heart  of  the  dispute 
is  Britain's  “guest  beer"  law, 
under  which  tied  pubs  can 
offer  one  draught  ale  from  an 
outside  supplier,  providing  it 
is  cask  conditioned  or  sold  in 
the  barrel  in  which  fermenta- 
tion took  place. 

The  commission  argues 
that  this  requirement  favours 
British  beers,  as  cask  condi- 
tioned beers  are  rare  on  the 
Continent  — thereby  under- 
mining the  single  market. 

However,  advocates  of  the 
system  say  it  has  led  to  a 
revival  in  traditional  ales. 


270  jobs  go  as  BSE 
crisis  closes  plant 


Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  impact  of  the  mad  cow 

crisis  on  Britain's  meat 
industry  yesterday  prompted 
the  closure  of  one  of  Scot- 
land's oldest  canning  plants 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  270 
jobs.  The  Robert  Wilson  can- 
ning operation  at  Kilwinning 
will  be  shut  because  its 
owner,  Hillsdown  Holdings, 
predicts  there  will  be  no  end 
to  Its  losses. 

Robert  Wilson  was  suffer- 
ing large  deficits  even  before 
the  BSE  catastrophe  began  to 
hit  the  meat  industry  in 
March.  It  is  one  of  only  three 
meat  businesses  still  owned 
by  Hillsdown,  which  plunged 
into  loss  in  the  first  half  erf  the 
year  as  a result  of  closures  in 
its  red-meat  businesses  which 
have,  in  turn,  given  ft  some 
protection  against  the  worst 


ravages  of  the  BSE  crisis. 

Brian  Donohoe,  Labour  MP 
for  Cunninghame  South, 
which  includes  the  Kilwin- 
ning factory,  blamed  the  clo- 
sure on  the  Government’s 
■failure  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  BSE  crisis". 

He  described  Hillsdown’s 
decision  as  a 'tremendous 
blow  to  the  local  economy", 
and  onion  officials  said  last 
night  they  would  attempt  to 
organise  action  to  save  most 
ofthejobsatrisk. 

Hillsdown  said  that  despite 
"considerable  efforts  to  offset 
the  dramatic  loss  of  sales  and 
profitability  by  both  staff  and 
management,  the  business 
continues  to  Incur  unaccept- 
able losses.” 

The  group  recently 
reported  a first  half  loss  of 
£44  million  compared  with  a 
£68 million  profit  in  the  com- 
parable period  of  1995. 
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uncompetitive,  crushing 
overseas  demand  and  growth. 
Sterling  drama  has  been  a 
leitmotif  for  post-war  British 
governments:  the  situation  in 
1997  will  be  no  different. 


Pay  football 
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surge  in  the  shares  of 
Manchester  United  is  a 
reflection  of  a more  ma- 
ture approach  to  football 
clubs  with  public  quotes. 
Until  recently  clubs  were 
regarded  as  the  personal  fief- 
doms  of  publicity-seeking 
businessmen  and  being  a 
shareholder  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  only  for  tbe 
most  enthusiastic  supporter. 

The  United  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  a football 
club  can  be  exploited  as  a 
brand  like  any  other,  in  mucb 
the  same  way  as  Richard 
Branson  has  moved  Virgin 
from  the  music  business  to  an 
airline,  retailing  and  finan- 
cial services.  Tottenham  Hot- 
spur has  shown  that  brand  ex- 
ploitation is  an  excellent 
stream  of  income:  its  sponsor- 
ship revenues  climbed  by 
55  per  cent  and  merchandis- 
ing by  37  per  cent  in  tbe  last 
financial  year. 

But  the  real  way  to  look  at 
football  clubs  is  as  lpart  of  the 
leisure  industry.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  the  bid  interest 
which  has  helped  to  push  up 
United's  shares  comes  from 
that  sector,  with  such  media 
and  catering  groups  as  Gra- 
nada and  Whitbread  the  most 
mentioned  names.  Whitbread 
has  already  effectively  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  lei- 
sure brands  and  concept  with 
its  absorption  and  expansion 
of  the  David  Lloyd  sports 
clubs  nationwide. 

None  of  this  is  very  new. 
Across  the  Atlantic,  such  top 
baseball  franchises  as  the 
New  York  Yankees  and  Balti- 
more Orioles  have  developed 
into  enormous  businesses. 

Satellite  and  cable  televi- 
sion, in  the  shape  of  Rupert 
Murdoch's  BSkyB,  has  trans- 
formed the  economics  of  the 
Premiership.  But  the  arrival 
of  pay-per-view  television 
could  pose  a serious  threat  to 
BSkyB’s  base.  Ifi  for  Instance. 
Granada  and/or  Michael 
Grade  were  to  be  successful 
in  obtaining  control  of  United 
or  one  of  the  UK's  other  top 
franchise  clubs,  they  could 
eventually  break  away  from 
the  Premiership  deal  and  cast 
in  their  lot  with  an  alterna- 
tive channel.  It  is  estimated 
that  top-ranking  Premiership 
clubs  — with  worldwide  dis- 
tribution — could  command 
fees  in  billions. 

Plainly,  United  is  in  the 
best  position  to  exploit  this. 
But  no  one  should  discount 
the  prospects  for  other  clubs 
which  have  chosen  tbe  public 
route:  Spurs  may  be  strug- 
gling. but  it  has  a great  name. 
Chelsea  may  still  have  board - 
droom  problems,  but  it  will 
eventually  resolve  them. 

Even  Celtic  and  Mil  wall 
shares  have  begun  to  move. 
The  United  focus  on  branding 
and  pay-per-view  is  trans- 
forming the  prospects  for  the 
whole  sector. 


Devon  retreat 
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OLDMAN  Sachs  econo- 
mist Gavyn  Davies  is 
best  known  for  his  role 
m the  authoritative  green 
budget  and  his  sympathies  for 
the  Labour  Party,  new  and 
old.  The  Blairites  could  not 
help  but  be  impressed  by  Mr 
Davies’  ability  to  break  into 
that  last  bastion  of  hunting 
and  shooting.  Country  Life, 
with  a glowing  description  of 
Baggy  House,  the  Le  Corbu- 
sier-inspired mansion  in 
Devon.  Just  right  for  pre-bud- 
get away  days. 


Majestic’s  AIM 
debut  worth  a 
drink  to  founder 


Lisa  Buckingham 


JOHN  Apthorp,  founder  of 
the  Majestic  Wine  group 
and  a former  Guardian  Young 
Businessman  of  the  Year,  will 
have  a price  tag  of  more  than 
£16  million  placed  on  his  per- 
sonal fortune  when  the  com- 
pany joins  the  Alternative  In- 
vestment Market. 

Majestic,  which  specialises 
in  selling  caseloads  of  wine, 
operates  59  stores  in  the  UK. 
It  reported  a 70  per  cent  rise 
in  profits  to  £124  million  in 
the  year  to  April  on  sales  of 
£40  million.  Sales  were  just 
£30  million  and  profits  less 
than  £450.000  in  the  year  to 
March  1991 

The  company  is  80  per  cent 
owned  by  Mr  Apthorp  who 
founded  the  Be  jam  frozen 
foods  retailer  in  1969  and  ran 
the  business  until  it  was  sold 
to  Iceland  20  years  later. 

Tim  How,  chief  executive  of 
Majestic — which  was  formed 
from  the  merger  of  Majestic 
Wine  Warehouses  and  Wizard 
Wine,  a former  Iceland  unit 
— said  the  company  had  de- 
cided to  seek  a flotation  on 
AIM  to  raise  its  profile. 
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The  child  picking  jasmine  for  French  perfume  houses  barely  makes  a living  wage, 
ROGER  COWE  asks  if  we  are  really  prepared  to  swallow  the  fair  trade  prerriium 
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Keeping  the  coyotes  at  bay 


region  of  Mexico,  which  was  one  of  CafiSdlrecfs  original  ;/: 
suppliers  fire  years  ago.  It  serves  about  1,300  growariin  , : 
42  scattered  ammaimi.  7‘‘. 

"When  a community  gets  a new  warehouse  built  with  . ■ 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  rewnrces  coming  from  the  Union,  • .V 
then  I know  it  has  worked”,  he  said,  “It  is  important  that : V 
we  «»«  deliver  something  for  the  growers,  so  fhat  fh^  r: 
stop  borrowing  money  at  such  high  interest  rates.”.  _ 

His  general  manager,  Jose  Juarez,  said  the  cmcial&o-  - ;' 
tor  was  piping  foe  hated  middlemen.  “These  coyotes  v . 
would  arrive  and  offer  a price.  The  producers  would  £- 
begin  to  deposit  their  coffee.  But  they  would  only  get  k>  :: 
small  prepayment  for  it.  Then  foe  fraud  would  begin  and 

the  producers  would  be  left  with  nothing.”  . ..  ‘ 

Catedirect  makes  a prepayment  worth  60  per  cent  of  '/ 
the  consignment  value  to  help  cash  flow  and  keep  jjrow-  j . 
ers  away  from  money  lenders.  It  also  guarantees  a mint . • 
stum  price  and  a continuing  relationship,  which  is  cru-  -■ 
rfni  to  offaei  the  volatility  of  foe  coffee  price  oh  world 
markets.  And  the  growers  get  a "social  premium"  when.  - 
the  world  price  is  higher  than  the  guarantee.  ; \ . . . 

Marketing  director  Humphrey  Pring  calculates  that  { 
over  five  years  Union  de  la  Selva  has  received  $90,000 . ' 
<£58,000)  in  premiums.  That  might  not  sound  much  — but  . -rj% 
in  foe  Chiapas,  where  a teacher's  salary  is  $200  a month, 
he  estimates  it  is  worth  £1  million. 

That  rash  has  been  used  for  for  roads,  sewing  work- 
shops  and  bread  shops,  patios  for  (hying  coffee,  water  - 
tanks  — and  a satellite  dish  to  access  coffee  price  data:  ... 
"It  gives  foe  growers  foe  knowledge  when  to  sell  and 
when  not  to  seU,”  said  Mr  Pring. 
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The  costly 
scents  of 

exploitation 

CHILDREN  paid  a i wiped  out  and  trading  l should  get  a good  deal  a 
pittance  to  pick  relationships  transformed  to  welL" 
jasmine  for  improve  workers’  pay.  In-  Phil  Wells,  director  of  fo 
French  perfume  deed,  they  are  pushing  for  Fairtrade  Foundation,  said 
houses  before  these  issues  to  be  discussed  at  “It  is  trade  which  empower 
dawn  in  the  mud  the  Singapore  meeting  of  the  { the  disadvantaged  producer.” 


CHILDREN  paid  a 
pittance  to  pick 
jasmine  for 
French  perfume 
houses  before 
dawn  in  the  mud 
of  the  Nile  delta  have  a new 
ally  — the  British  shopper. 

Consumers  are  now  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  battle  against 
trade- induced  injustices  as 
the  emphasis  shifts  from  cam- 
paigns in  high  places  to  the 
high  street 

The  latest  move  to  enlist 
shoppers  in  this  fight  is  the 
launch  on  Tuesday  of  the  Ox- 
fam  FairTrade  Company. 

The  company  will  trans- 
form Oxfam's  approach  to 
selling  crafts  and  food  and 
hopes  to  reduce  losses  the 
charity  has  built  up. 

With  a more  professional 
management  approach,  im- 
proved presentation  and 
tighter  product  ranges,  the 
appeal  is  to  the  consumer,  not 
the  charitable,  instinct-  Do- 
nated clothing  will  be  played 
down,  and  in  some  cases 
kicked  out 

Development  agencies  have 
not  abandoned  the  Idea  of  a 
new  world  order  in  which 
poor  countries’  debts  are 


wiped  out  and  trading 
relationships  transformed  to 
improve  workers’  pay.  In- 
deed. they  are  pushing  for 
these  issues  to  be  discussed  at 
the  Singapore  meeting  of  the 
World  Trade  Organisation  in 
December.  Nor  have  trade 
unions  given  up  the  notion  of 
global  membership. 

But  those  targets  are  as 
remote  now  as  they  were  in 
the  seventies,  when  Oxfam 
and  Traidcraft  began  import- 
ing trinkets  from  countries 
such  as  India  and 
Bangladesh. 

Yet  world  market  prices  of 
crops  such  as  coffee  stOl 
threaten  to  impoverish  their 
producers.  Globalisation  of 
industry  makes  it  easier  for 
manufacturers  to  pursue 
ever-Iower  labour  costs,  mov- 
ing production  as  wages  rise. 

An  elastic  concept,  fair 
trade  is  not  just  about  price, 
says  Pauline  Tiffen  of  Twin 
Trading,  a partner  in  the  Ca- 
fedlrect  venture.  “It  is  a trad- 
ing chain  where  the  produc- 
ers are  not  the  weakest  link, 
where  due  respect  is  given  to 
their  skills  and  contribution. 

“But  it’s  not  just  positive 
discrimination  — consumers 


should  get  a good  deal  as 
welL" 

Phil  Wells,  director  of  the 
Fairtrade  Foundation,  said: 
“It  is  trade  which  empowers 
the  disadvantaged  producer.” 

The  foundation,  set  up  in 
1992,  is  involved  in  both 
strands  of  the  fair-trade 
movement:  addressing  the 
needs  of  agricultural  produc- 
ers and  industrial  workers. 

Both  strands  rely  on  a will- 
ingness among  western  shop- 
, pers  to  pay  more,  albeit  for 
higher  quality  goods.  First, 
products  such  as  C-afedirect 
bypass  existing  brand  owners 
to  offer  an  alternative,  giving 
producers  better  terms.  The 
foundation  awards  a Fair- 
trade Mark  which  tells  shop- 
pers they  are  paying  a “social 
premium"  but  guarantees 
minimum  living  and  working 
conditions.  The  mark  has  so 
far  been  attached  to  chocolate 
and  tea,  as  well  as  coffee. 

The  foundation  is  also  per- 
suading western  companies 
to  insist  on  higher  standards 
in  their  suppliers’  factories. 
Last  week  Sainsbury  and  the 
Coop  signed  up  for  a pilot 
project  to  work  out  how  to  de- 
fine and  enforce  standards. 
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Separately,  charities  are 
trying  to  apply  consumer 
pressure  to  harness  the  power 
of  retailers  against  appalling 
third  world  conditions.  Ox- 
fam has  a clothing  campaign 
aimed  at  Marks  & Spencer, 
Burton,  C&A,  Next  and  Sears. 
The  World  Development 
Movement  is  targeting  toy 
buyers,  with  the  focus  next 
month  on  footballs  and  Olym- 
pic sports  goods. 

These  campaigns  have  been 
sparked  in  part  by  events, 
such  as  the  188  fire  deaths  at  a 
Thai  toy  factory  in  1993,  but 
mainly  by  the  endemic  exploi- 
tation in  countries  where 
cheap  clothes,  toys  and  foot- 
wear are  now  produced. 

Workers  who  make  a pair 
of  £50  trainers  typically  share 
£1  in  wages.  As  little  as  4p 
goes  to  workers  out  of  £12.99 
paid  by  a UK  consumer  for  an 
imported  shirt 

Alison  Ive  or  Oxfam  said 
pay  is  seldom  the  key  issue. 
Security  of  employment, 
health  and  safety,  working 
hours  and  intimidation  are 
more  important.  "There 
should  be  no  forced  overtime, 
and  if  there  are  long  hours 
there  must  be  breaks.” 

Campaigners  want  to  stamp 
out  60-hour  weeks,  fines  for 
failing  to  meet  production  tar- 
gets and  poor  protection  from 
lethal  chemicals. 

In  the  US,  where  brands 
such  as  Reebok  and  Levis 
have  acted  to  stave  off  con- 
sumer pressure,  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  cbild  labour. 

IN  many  cases  the  chil- 
dren working  in  the  car- 
pet factories  and  clothing 
sweatshops  of  India  and 
Bangladesh,  or  the  train- 
ing shoe  workshops  of 
South-east  Asia  are  there 
illegally. 

This  not  only  makes  them 
very  vulnerable  but  also  em- 
phasises that  action  is  needed 
on  the  ground,  as  President 
Fernando  Cardoso  of  Brazil 
said  yesterday.  Brazil  has 
three  million  child-workers, 
and  Mr  Cardoso  proposed 
amending  the  law  to  ban 
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Boycotts  may  cut  the  pay  of 
child  workers  like  foe  Nile 
jasmine-picker.  Western 
companies  can  demand 
better  conditions 

PHOTOGRAWt  MARE  DORH3NY 

under- 14s  from  working.  Leg- 
islation alone  would  not  be 
enough,  he  warned,  calling 
for  "a  change  in  our 
mentalities". 

Modern  western  sensibil- 
ities suggest  that  manufactur- 
ers who  employ  children 
should  be  shunned.  But  de- 
velopment workers  urge 
caution. 

Oxfam  cites  the  upheaval  in 
the  Bangladesh  clothing  in- 
dustry when  US  senator  Tom 
Harkin  put  forward  a bill  to 
ban  the  import  of  products 
made  with  child  labour. 

Factory  owners  threw  out 
children  to  ensure  they  could 
keep  selling  to  US  customers, 
with  the  result  that  families 
lost  vital  income  and  thou- 
sands of  children  were  left  liv- 
ing on  the  streets,  many 
dragged  into  prostitution. 

So  engagement  rather  than 
boycott  is  preferred,  al- 
though campaigns  such  as  the 
Burma  Action  Group  urge 
boycotts  of  retailers  using 
suppliers  to  put  pressure  on 
the  military  regime. 

The  aim  is  to  get  British 
companies  using  develop ing- 
world  suppliers  to  adopt 
codes  of  conduct  that  will  en- 
sure better  conditions.  The 
Fairtrade  Foundation  Char- 
ter lays  down  10  principles 
such  codes  should  embrace 
and  which  should  see  suppli- 
ers working  towards  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation 
standards  as  a minimum 

Adopting  a code  is  not 
enough.  The  toy  industry  has 
a code  of  practice  but  as  Jes- 
sica Woodroofe  of  the  World 
Development  Movement  says: 
“The  whole  procedure  as- 
sumes that  the  code  is  not  go- 
ing to  work.  Companies  need 
to  monitor  factories,  which 
they  do  already  for  product 
quality  and  safety.  And  there 
must  be  some  form  of  Inde- 
pendent audit” 


It  is  not  easy,  as  Body 
Shop’s  Jacqui  MacDonald  ad- 
mitted, even  in  a company 
with  an  explicit  commitment 
to  different  trading  patterns. 

The  former  Oxfam  worker 
was  recruited  two  years  ago 
to  sort  out  the  the  company's 
Trade  Not  Aid  campaign, 
which  had  failed  to  make  sub- 
stantial purchases.  It  has  now  I 


been  renamed  Comm  unity 
Trade,  to  reflect  the  empha- 
sis of  sourcing  products  from 
cocoa  butter  to  baskets  and 
pottery  in  small  communities. 
Ms  MacDonald  has  estab- 
lished procedures  for  identi- 
fying appropriate  groups  to 
buy  from. 

Sourcing  is  one  thing  Sell- 
ing is  another.  And  there  is 
the  nightmare  of  balancing 
tight  stock  control  with  foe 
needs  of  foe  producers  for 
stable,  long-term  ripmanii. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t 
understand  how  difficult  it 
is,”  Ms  MacDonald  said.  “It 
takes  a lot  of  commitment 
from  a lot  of  people.” 

But  do  shoppers  care 
enough?  The  evidence  of  the 
green  boom  in  foe  late  1980s 
suggests  that  in  Britain 
people  will  not  pay  more, 
even  for  values  they  espouse. 

Richard  Adams,  who  has 
been  behind  most  fair-trade 
initiatives  for  two  decades, 
now  runs  Out  Of  This  World, 


[ an  ethical  ransomer  co-opera- 
tive. He  believes  many  cam- 
paigners underestimate  how 
difficult  it  is~for  manufactur- 
ers and  retailers  to  meet  their 
demands!  and  wonders 
whether  there  is  enough  al- 
truism in  foe  tough  1990s.  “A 
generation  has  grown  up 
being  told  that  foe  world  is 
very  competitive.” 

THERE  is  clearly 'a. 
fair  trade  niche; 
however,  and  foe 
idea  is  entering  the. 
mainstream.  This 
week  foe  British 
Retail  Consortium  agreed  to 
sponsor  a meeting  with  man- 
ufacturers, retailers  and  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry to  attack  exploitation. 

Chris  Williams,  spokesman 
for  C&A,  which  last  year  set 
up  its  own  auditing  opera- 
tion, said:  “There's  a time  for 
everything.  Now  a lot  of 
people  are  saying:  ‘let’s  try  to 
push  fair  trade  forward’.”. 
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Solution  No.  8354 


Across 

1 Hasten  (8) 

5 Light  — trades  exhibition 
— just  — fine  (4) 

9  Hanging  tapestry  (5) 

10  Preparing  food  — or 
concocting  books!  (7) 

11  Egghead  (12) 

13  Spongy  (6) 

14  Nobleman  — horseman 
— chess  piece  (6) 

17  Surty,  irascible  (12) 

20  Sailor  (7) 


21  Not  qualified  — to  sum 
up  (5) 

22  Naked  (4) 

23  Detective  story  (8) 

Down 

1 Dash,  vivacity  (4) 

2 Associate  — spouse  (7) 

3 Unsavoury  — base  (12) 

4 Equipment  to  lift  — or 
bring  down  (6) 

6 Goodbye  (5) 

7 Control  (8) 


8 Focused  (12) 

12  Sample  (8) 

15  Big  eater  (7) 

16  Preliminary  drawing  (6) 

18  Regarded  — as  famous? 
(5) 

19  Low-key  — apartment  (4) 
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Prophet  of 

Armageddon 

Sir  James  Goldsmith  is  the  man  Jeffrey  Archer 
believes  will  condemn  the  Tories  to  a period  of  exile 
on  the  opposition  benches.  Granted  a rare  audience, 
Hugo  Young  sounds  out  the  renegade  billionaire 


IN  THE  shadows  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party  Conference, 
jostling  with  its  countless  self- 
made  demons,  was  an  unwel- 
come spectre  from  the  near 
beyond-  Last  time  the  Tories  were 
in  Bournemouth,  Sir  Janies  Gold- 
smith was  a corporeal  presence,  at 
a fringe  rally  under  the  aegis  of 
Lord  TebbiL  This  year,  relation- 
ships are  different 
“I’ve  had  tens  upon  tens  of  Tory 
MPs  coming  here",  he  told  me  the 
other  day  in  his  Belgravia  draw- 
ing-room. "pleading  with  me  not 
to  run  against  them".  In  social 
conversation,  he  lets  his  listeners 
know  what  he  thinks  about  the 
politicians  of  the  day  with  a usage 
that  perhaps  owes  more  to  the  dis- 
course of  his  other  country, 
France:  “J  vomit  on  the  Govern- 
ment" 

Whether  Goldsmith  will  get 
anywhere  with  his  party  the  Ref- 
erendum Party  depends  on  your 
definition  of  where  anywhere  is 
at  The  Tories  know  he  could  dam- 
age them,  and  some  Labour  MPs 
too  have  paraded  through  bis 


office  offering  chapter  and  verse  to 
prove  they’ve  backed  a referen- 
dum on  Europe,  the  only  creden- 
tial that  might  excuse  them  the 
tycoon's  invasion  of  their  turf. 

In  some  places,  500  votes  for  the 
RP  could  be  enough  to  throw  the 
seat  But  seats  and  votes  aren’t 
what  the  leader  is  about  He  is  not 
after  alt  a politician.  He's  into 
"political  activity”  not  a political 
career,  he  finely  insists. 

Suppose,  I said,  you  knew  now 
you  would  get  only  1 per  cent  of 
the  vote?  “It  wouldn’t  change  my 
action  one  iota."  he  replied  “If  the 
only  person  to  vote  with  me  was 
my  son.  it  wouldn't  change  for  me 
in  any  way  what  Pm  doing.  It’s  just 
a necessity" 

One  must,  to  some  extent,  sepa- 
rate the  party  from  its  leader.  The 
party  has  a simple  object:  to  create 
enough  pressure  to  bring  about  a 
wide-ranging  referendum  of 
British  opinion  on  what  it  sees  as 
the  already  existent  fact  of  a “fed- 
eral" Europe.  The  Tory  pledge  on  a 
single-currency  referendum.  Gold- 
smith said,  is  “a  complete  and 


I say  unto  yon ...  Sir  James 
rages  against  evils  of  Myystrict 

PHOTOGRAPH:  COUNMCPHERSON/SYQMA 

total  deception,  as  usual".  It  will 
be  too  late,  and  won’t  address  the 
real  issue  For  Dr  Mawhinney  or 
Mr  Major  to  have  imagined  that 
this  loose,  unbridled  cannon  was 
someone  they  could  ever  negotiate 
with  misunderstood  how  glancing 
is  his  connection  with  the  politics 
of  the  real  world 

The  party  he  insists,  contains 
federalists  as  well  as  Little  Englan- 
ders, all  united  in  their  passion  for 
the  people's  verdict,  though  the 
federalists  are  fig-leaves.  The  great 
majority  agree  with  bis  own  foam- 
ing hostility  to  the  European 
Union.  As  well  as  some  of  Jimmy’s 
cranky  friends,  the  candidates  are 
a rag-bag  of  no- party,  anti-party 
and  one-time-party  zealots,  of 
varying  distinction,  who  nonethe- 
less have  £20m  behind  them,  more 
than  the  Liberals  have  seen  at  the 
last  four  elections  combined. 

Whether  they  can  be  blended 
into  anything  resem-tpage  14 
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Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


£ Television  is  pitiless, 

& but  he  doesn't  try  to 
defend  himself  from  its 
assault.  He  puts  himself 
on  show  in  all  his 
weakness.  There’s  a 
Christian  message  in  this 
defenceless  public  display 
It’s  a rare  message  in  an 
age  in  which  it  seems 
admiration  is  always 
reserved  for  the  strongest. 
The  Pope  puts  himself  1 
on  the  side  of  the  weak-  2* 
Cardinal  AchiHe  Silvestrini 
commenting  In  CorTiers  della 
Sera 


£ The  dramatic  events  at 
^ Vatnajokul  remind  us 
of  the  immense  forces  of 
nature  that  rule  our 
Icelandic  lives.  The 


lessons  we  can  draw  from 
them  are  that  our 
homeland  deserves  our 
continued  respect  and 
caution;  and  that  such 
events  can  only  strengthen 
our  sense  of  togetherness, 
perseverance  and  jjjl 

common  responsibility,  s?' 
Morgunbladid,  a Reykjavik 
newspaper,  on  this  week's 
volcanic  eruption  which 
happened  underneath 
Europe's  largest  glacier 


# Members  of  the 
M opposition  Party  of  the 
Democratic  Revolution  in 
the  state  of  Guerrero 
seized  45  cows  they  alleged 
were  to  be  used  to  bribe 
voters  in  Sunday’s  state 
elections.  «P 

From  the  Mexican  daily 
La  Jornada 


Us  on  us 


The  British  view 


S Seventeen  candies  cast 
a glow  in  Dunblane 
Cathedral  on  Wednesday  - 
a symbol  of  a brighter 
future  devastated  by  the 
events  of  March  13.  The 
occasion  was  a sombre 
one.  yet  the  congregation 
which  packed  the  pews 
was  dressed  brightly  - a 
result  of  a request  from 
the  bereaved  parents 
not  to  treat  it  as  ?? 
a funeral  service.  # 

Stirling  Observer 


g?  Postal  workers  have  put 
s pen  to  paper  to  com- 
plain about  animal  lovers 
who  allow  their  pets  to 
urinate  on  mail  boxes.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Royal 
Mail's  Blackburn  collec- 
tions team  complained 


after  delivery  staff  became 
sick  of  the  stench  on 
letters  they  handled.  And 
an  open  letter  to  the 
Evening  Telegraph  reads 
“Sometimes  the  mail  bags 
get  wet  with  urine.  Stale 
dog  urine  is  one  of  the 
foulest  smells.  When 
you  are  walking  gg 

your  dog,  think  of  us."  W 
Lancashire  Evening  Telegraph 


# The  fact  that  there  has 
S3  been  no  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion to  the  Lisburn  bomb- 
ing indicates  just  how 
anxious  everyone  is  to 
hang  on  to  tbe  remnants  of 
peace.  This  contrasts  with 
some  apocalyptic  report- 
ing in  the  national  media. 
There  has  been  almost  an 
assumption  that  g 

“war”  will  be  resumed-  w 
Belfast  Telegraph 


There  aren’t  too  many 
professions  in  which  you 
can  demand  and  get cash  up 
front  for  goods  and  services 
about  to  be  rendered,  but 
should  you.  answer  to  the 
calling  of  rim  man,  it  seems, 
you  can  expeetto  be  paid 
- instantly  regardless  of  the 
qoalityof  your  product  - 
That  is  the  lesson  of  the 
Diana  video  scandal,  in 
which  a fast-talking 
American  lawyer  and  an 
anonymous  Turk  fleeced 
the. Sun  of  £100,000  in  return 
fern  tape,  supposedly  of 
Princess  Di  and  James 


Hewitt  romping  in  their  ■ ." 

' underwear  but  in  fact  made! ' 
by  an  aspirtngfUm  director  i 
as  a demo  sketch  idea  for 
RoryBffcmnfx  *-•  • 

Ptoyingafl^trwkcmfhe 
editor  of  the  Sun  may  not  . ' 
seem  the  mostheinoos*  **' 
crime  Deceived  editorStnart 
Higgins, though; was  . i. 
severely  embarraSsedwhflb. 
his  proprietor  Rupert;  • , . ' 
Muntoch-wasreportofiy  - -- 
' incandescent  aboutthe  waste 
of  money  awl  credibility 
If  there  rorea  week  tb  >. 
fallfoulof  adkty  trick,  this- ' 
was  it.  SdddeystihwasMis 
Diane  Jhnes  cf  Porthcawi,  . 
who  tor  years  beliewsi  her"-  . 
husband,  Tony’s  job  asataxi 
driver  was  weray  a cover  . 
for  his  real  profession,  as  an . 
undercover  SAS  officer,  ft 
transpired  athistriaifor  - 
theft  and  deception  feat  the  . 
taxi  dr  bring  was  m feet  a ; 
cover  for  his  secret  life-  as 
a taxi  driver. 

So  elaborate  was  tbafafe- 
jngcf  Mr  Jones’s] Seas  SAS 


Liemenant-Cofonel  that  he 

enrefled  mates  as  "regimen-  - 
lal  comr8des"  at  his  fell  m2i- 

■ taryhimouiEiimhiingiHe:  - 

. even  sbothdmseiC.  to  the  ana ' 

to  convince  Diane  ibathehad 

beerUDjuredintheGulf  war 

. Despite  years  of  duty- 
trid£S»  Diane  pnfesses  still. 

,.  to  love  Tony.  This  was  uot, 

. however  toe  attitude  of 

Colin  Wallace,  a for  mer 
army  i^Dcra:  who  suffered  a 
dirty  trick  at  the  hands  of  ' 

. soma  shadowy  soul  in  the' 
security  services  and  was 
lessfhaupfeasedattheir 
^JeceptkMr'WaBace’s  cotwic- ' 

; tionibrmaaslatighfer  was 
gnashed  by  tbe  Court  of 
Appeal  this  week  after  a 36 
.yritt  campaign  to  dear  bis-  ' 
name.  While  Ton?  Jones 

- pretended  to  be  an  SAS  man, 
the  police; 'it  appears,  tried  • 
to makeout  that  Wallace  ' 
was  ooe  in  order  to  secure 
his  conviction. 

With  all  respects  to  the 

■ done-down  Wallace,  the 
dirty-trick  of  the  week  ,*■  . 


Cmi  man/ woman 
Dustin  Hoffman's  Tocrtsie 


award  onist'go  to  the  ■ 

Scottish,  football  squadfor 

■ te  magnificent  victory  over 
Estonia.  Asa  brilliant 
response  to  the  country's  - - 


\ scorer) 

problems,tie  gc©t$.nj*ilV 


blaming  the  inequality  Of 
the  Estonian  stadium's  t ; . 
ftoodlightlng. 

This  ensured  that the" 

Estonian  part-timers. were 
either  still  at  worker  eiyoy- 
. m^lunch  10O  kilometres 
away  when  Billy  Dodds,  the 
Aberdeen  striker/kicked  off 
a game  thatTvas  declared  a 
win  lor  Scotbmd  after  three 
seconds. 

- Now,  adding  insultto  ■ 
dirts' trick,  it  is  the 


banned  from  the  Vfbrid  Cup 
fbr  failing  to  turn  up  to  the  - 
qualifier  ... 

Jonathan  MstrSoSv  - 


It’s  a bore  crossing  the  floor 


This  week  last  year 
October  8, 1995 


THE  Labour  leadership 
couldn't  believe  its 
luck.  On  the  eve  of  last 
year’s  Conservative  party 
conference,  Alan  Howartb. — 
Conservative  MP  for  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon — defected  to 
Labour  The  news  overshad- 
owed the  start  of  the  confer- 
ence and  dominated  the 
week's  coverage.  The  Conser- 
vatives were  furious.  Apart 
from  the  timing,  eclipsing 
what  was  to  have  been  a 
comeback  conference  for  a 
sleaze-tainted  government, 
the  defection  reduced 
Major’s  majority  to  five. 

Howarth ’s  constituency 
party  in  Stratford-upon-Avon 
disowned  him.  Everything  in 
his  life  became  fair  game  for 
the  Tory  press;  even  the 
broadsheets  discussed  his 
separation  from  his  wife, 
who  supported  his  action  and 
said  she  hoped  to  patch  up 
the  marriage. 

Tabloid  digging  revealed  a 
“close  friendship”  with 
Labour  peer  Patricia  Hollis. 
She  bad,  apparently  con- 
tributed both  to  his  marital 
breakdown  and  his  defection. 
The  Sun  unearthed  a “Trai- 
tor’s trip  down  under  with 
his  sexy  leftie  pal,"  although 


Alan  Howartb . . .was  it  worth  the  bad  time? 


it  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  Interesting  than  a par- 
liamentary delegation.  For  a 
while  it  looked  as  if  Howartb 
had  pulled  it  off.  When  Par- 
liament reconvened,  he  was 
seen  in  a carefully  staged 
photo-opportunity  shaking 
hands  with  Tony  Blair  out- 
side the  Commons. 

The  headlines  died  down, 
and  he  found  b imself  in  an 
unprecedented  situation:  he 
was  the  first  sitting  Tory  MP 
ever  to  cross  the  floor  to 
Labour;  and  was  reviled  not 
only  by  the  entire  Parliamen- 
tary Conservative  Party,  but 
also  by  parts  of  the  opposi- 
tion. While  the  Labour  lead- 
ership was  pleased  with  its 


catch  (could  there  be  enough 
where  he  came  from  to  over- 
turn Major’s  majority?). 
“Old”  Labour  saw  his  defec 
tion  as  proof  the  party  had 
moved  too  far  to  the  right. 

Party  activists  in  Went- 
worth, one  or  the  earliest 
constituencies  to  receive  the 
Howarth  CV,  pointed  out  that 
under  the  party’s  constitu- 
tion he  was  ineligible  to 
stand  as  a Labour  MP  in  the 
1997  election,  since  he  had 
not  been  a party  member  for 
the  required  two  years.  In 
April,  the  NEC  duly  amended 
the  rule  book  to  allow 
Howarth  to  stand  after  alL 

Once  that  had  freed  him, 
he  set  off  on  a quest  for  a 


seat,  armed  with  a five  page 
CV  and  Blair-approved  letter 
of  application.  Officially  he 
has  only  put  himself  forward 
for  Manchester  Wythen- 
shawe  and  Sale,  where  he 
fa  iled  to  make  it  on  to  the  six- 
strong  shortlist  However; 
Howarth  has  shown  interest 
in  almost  every  constituency 
that  has  been  available,  so  far 
to  no  avaUL 

His  current  seat,  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  was  already 
taken.  If  Howarth  does  find  a 
seat,  he  is  likely  to  face  a chal- 
lenge from  Arthur  Scargill, 
who  has  vowed  to  stand 
against  him  wherever  it  is. 

"I  think  at  tbe  moment  his 
confidence  varies  from  day 
to  day;"  says  his  assistant 
Patricia  Constant.  “He  hasn't 
made  any  other  plans  for 
after  the  election — he's  still 
hoping  for  a seat." 

After  his  defection,  it  was 
thought  that  there  were  other 
Conservatives  watching  and 
waiting,  though  as  it  happens 
Emma  Nicholson  has  been 
the  only  to  follow  suit.  Tory 
Central  Office  will  no  doubt 
be  delighted  if  Howarth  fails 
to  find  a new  constituency  as 
that  would  send  out  a firm 
message  to  other  potential 
waverers:  desert  us  and  you 
kiss  your  political  career 
good-bye. 

Emily  Barr 


Do  we  need  tighter 
rules  on  press 
intrusion? 


“Privacy  legislation 
S^Si  would  be  legally 
incredibly  cumbersome  and 
difficult  to  operate  The 
voluntary  code  could  be 
enforced  more  effectively  but 
it  does  work.  It  could  work 
better  if  changes  were  made 
in  the  way  the  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission  (PCC) 
operates.  The  Commission 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  a 
member  of  the  puhlic  to  com- 
plain. It  should  be  able  to 
initiate  its  own  complaints.” 
Richard  Addis,  editor,  the 
Dafly  Express 


“Every  citizen 
ihould  have  equal 
rights  to  personal  privacy 
and  freedom  of  expression. 
The  best  way  would  be  to 
incorporate  the  European 
convention  on  human  rights 
into  British  law.  Press  free- 
dom is  a responsibility  exer- 


cised by  journalists  cm 
behalf  of  tbe  public,  not  a 
licence  to  make  money  out 
of  misfortune.” 
MtkeJempson,  of  Press- 
wise.  a group  for  people 
whose  lives  have  been 
disrupted  by  the  press 


'No  privacy  Law 
would  work  because 
there  will  always  be  a loop- 
hole and  some  areas  that  will 
be  abused  by  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  approach  or 
want  to  be  near.  I invade 
someone’s  privacy  each  day 
but  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  always  with  their  con- 
sent But  1 know  in  the  back 
of  their  minds  they  would 
rather  I were  not  there. 
People  have  a love-hate  rela- 
tionship with  the  press.” 
Richard  Young,  society 
photographer 


¥B  4S  “Journalists  have 
fljH'wthe  right  to 
investigate  and  report  on 
something,  even  if  it  does 
impinge  on  someone's 
privacy  if  there  is  a public 
interest  angle.  But  at  the 
same  time,  papers  should  not 
be  able  to  get  away  with  libel- 
lous comments.  The  PCC 
needs  to  be  able  to  enforce  a 
correction  and  stop  things 
being  published  if  they  are 
known  to  be  inaccurate.  All 
papers  should  have  a section 
telling  people  how  to  get 
redress  if  they  are  wronged." 
Campaign  for  Press  and 
Broadcasting  Freedom 


1.  "I  take  full  responsibil- 
ity for  this  ratetake.  I am  - 
deepty  sorry/1  Who?  - 


2.  Who  confused  an  end- 
of -terrace house  In  =.- 
Wandsworth  with  Prince 
Charles's  estate,  fflgh- 
grove.  In  Gloucestershire? 


3.  Who  paid  El  00,000  for 
a short  fHm  starring  tho 
unknown  actress  ffidy  r: 
Lillcy? 


4-  "Why  bn  earth  would  I 
ever  contemplate  ■ 
stridden  Who? 

(0)  Stuart  Higgins 
(b|  James  Hewitt, 
fd  Sarah  Ferguson 


5.  "We’re a laughing:-  isL"-. 
stock."  Who? 
fa)  The  Sun  newspaper 
(ed:  Stuart  Higgins) 

(b)  The  Royal  Family  - 
(d  The  Conservative  Party 
(d)  BurhUl  Golf  Club 


6.  “You  have  done  more  to 
bring  shame  on  the  family 
than  could  ever  have  been 
Imagined.”  Princess - 
Margaret’s  letter  to  : 
whom? 

(d  Stuart  Higgins 

(b)  James  Hewitt 

(c)  Sarah  Ferguson 
fd)  Princess  Diana 


7.  Who  crashed  their  - 
brand  new  BMW  within 
hours  of  taking  delivery? 
fa)  James  Hewitt 

(b)  Patsy  Kensft 

(c)  Damon  HID 


8.  Which  of  these 
embarrassed  the  Tories  In 
Bournemouth? 

(aj  Nicholas  Scott 
(bj  Sarah  Keays 
(c)  John  Redwood 


9.  Health  food)  accord- 
ing to  whom? 


10.  Who  invited  all  three 
off  Ms  wives  to  a party? 


1 1.  Given  out  for  108.  What? 


12.  Scotland  3,  Estonia  0. 
Can  you  name  one  of  the 
scorers? 


13.  "One  dead  of  night/in 
the  dead  stHI/he  looked 
up/from  his  book/from 
that  dark/to  pore  on  other 
dark.”  Which  famous 
author  penned  these 
lines? 

(a)  Sharon  Stone 

(b)  Eric  Cantona 
(d  Samuel  Beckett 
(d)  John  Fuller 


Id.  Who  asked  the  world 
to  pray  for  him? 

(a)  The  Pope 
fb)  Former  bishop 
Roderick  Wright 
(c)  Stuart  Higgins 


15.  Which  national  news- 
paper ecBtor  was  sacked? 


Answers  are  on  the  back  page 


Prophet  of 
Armageddon 


4 page  13  bling  a political  or  san- 
itation will  be  the  question  on 
view  at  their  conference,  aping  the 
big  boys,  at  Brighton  next  Satur- 
day Never;  For  sure,  has  so  much 
money  been  put  behind  the  reduc- 
tion of  politics  to  a single,  simple 
issue. 

But  Sir  James  himself  is  by  no 
means  simple.  On  the  face  of  it, 
he's  the  British  model  of  the 
power-hungry  magnate  who  is  cer- 
tain he  can  run  the  world  better 
than  the  politicians.  Berlusconi 
and  Ross  Perot  are  of  the  company. 

It  is  their  common  ground  to 
despise  what  Goldsmith  calls  the 
“political  caste"  who  have  never 
“done"  anything.  This  feeling,  vis- 
ceral in  its  intensity  figures  large 
in  what  Goldsmith  is  doing  now: 
But  it's  Car  from  the  whole  story. 
The  whole  story.  In  a curious  way 
is  as  distant  from  cold,  hard- 
headed  calculation  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly be. 

Fbr  him,  the  RP  is  the  climax  of 
a dual  obsession,  in  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  politicians  features 
strongly  It  takes  him  back  to  his 
father;  who  fought  George  Bernard 
Shaw  for  an  LCC  seat  and  was  an 
MP  whose  dates,  startlingly  were 
1910-1918.  Frank  Goldsmith,  a 
"civilised  Conservative"  who 
Gathered  Jimmy  at  the  age  of  55, 
believed  MPs  should  not  be  paid. 
Otherwise  they  became  servile 
officers  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment 

As  a boy  Jimmy  was  shocked  by 
this,  but  now  he  believes  it  He 
regards  France,  from  the  media  to 
the  judiciary,  and  including  the 
entire  politico-industrial  complex, 
as  diseased  beyond  recovery  — 
which  partly  explains  why  half- 
French  himself,  with  a granny 
who  came  from  the  Burgundian 
soil,  he  ran  against  the  system  to 
get  into  the  European  Parliament 
as  a French  MEP  in  1994. 

But  this  was  the  misbehaviour 
of  a nation-state,  1 said-  U didn’t 
have  much  to  do  with  Europe.  “It's 
the  misbehaviour  of  an  elite 
which  has  started  to  believe  it 
owns  a country”  he  replied.  "This 
can  be  in  a nation-state,  or  a local 
community;  it  can  be  the  Mafia,  it 


Sir  James ...  an  incorrigible 
romantic  with  authority 


can  be  Europe."  The  Goldsmith 
universe  offers  plentiful  scope  for 
vomiting. 

The  European  Union,  however, 
is  his  target.  This  is  where  obses- 
siveness is  now  directed,  where 
the  caste-disease  is  everywhere  to 
be  found  Living  ahroad.  after  a 


spectacularly  successful  business 
career  Goldsmith  had  the  sense  of 
Armageddon  approaching.  “I  had 
to  decide  whether  it  was  more 
uncomfortable  to  oppose  what  I 
thought  was  a disastrous  train- 
crash.  in  which  ray  family  my  cul- 
ture and  everything  else  are 
involved,  or  to  close  my  eyes  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  what  I'd  been 
able  to  create  for  myself.  Finally  1 
was  less  uncomfortable  getting 
into  the  fray  than  doing  nothing." 

He  set  about  his  project  with  a 
fury.  The  Treaty  of  Maastricht 
vwhich.  as  3 matter  of  phobic  hon- 
our. many  Euro-sceptics  seem  to 
insist  on  calling  "Myystrict")  is 
the  fount  of  all  poison.  Goldsmith 
must  be  the  world's  greatest  living 
expert  outside  Brussels.  *Tve 
spent  three  years  studying  the 
treaty  and  the  protocols,  the  way  it 
works,  how  the  institutions  work. 
I’ve  done  practically  nothing  else. 
Twelve  hours  a day." 

*'l'm  used  to  complicated  con- 
tracts. right?",  he  said,  in  a grin- 
ning moment  of  self-awareness. 
“All  I can  (eli  you  is  that  I still  have 
to  go  to  counsel  twice  a month  to 
get  something  interpreted.” 

The  RP  conference,  he  says,  will 
show  the  effects  of  this.  It  will  not 
be  a ra-ra  affair,  but  studiously 
devoted  to  the  protocols  of  Myys- 
trict. In  a move  from  which  other 
parties  may  yet  have  to  learn, 
speakers  at  Brighton  are  being 
required  to  submit  every  speech 
not  to  a spin-doctor  but  a qualified 
barrister  before  delivery.  Not  for 
tbe  RP  the  pitiful  ignorance  of 
most  MPs.  who  haven’t  read  the 
treaty.  And  not  for  its  leader  any 
doubt  that  it  must  at  aU  rests  be 
stopped. 

Allied  to  Sir  James's  belief  in 
tbe  manifest  necessity  of  what 
he's  doing,  is  his  reading  or  the 
runes.  Here  he  does  begin  to  sound 
more  like  a politician.  For  a start, 
he  has  seldom  been  wrong  about 
anything.  He  says  he  got  the 
French  unemployment  figure 
right  before  anyone  else  did.  He 
can  show  you  the  lecture  where,  he 
predicted  the  BSE  calamity  years 
ago.  He  told  Giscard  d'Estaing  in 
1992  exactly  how  many  devalua- 
tions there  would  be  in  the  fated 
ERM.  and  got  Bahadur  and  Chirac 
to  back  his  views  on  a European 
reserve  currency  He  goes  round 
the  world  impressing  the  men  of 
wisdom.  like  Solzhenitsyn,  whom 
he  saw  recently  and  besting  the 
pathetic  men  of  straw,  the  politi- 
cians. 

He's  also  sure  things  an?  moving 


his  way  now  "When  the  elite 
imposes  its  will  on  the  people,  that 
leads  either  to  a revolutionary  sit- 
uation or  a suspension  of  democ- 
racy. and  we're  seeing  both." 

The  whiff  of  1846  is.  he  thinks, 
beginning  to  vindicate  him. 
There's  a certain  rubbing  of 
hands.  In  this  great  sweep,  the  fate 
of  the  British  Tory  Party  is  of 
small  significance.  In  Belgium  the 
prime  minister  has  been 
appointed  dictator  to  get  EMU 
through.  In  France,  despite 
Chirac's  massive  parliamentary 
majority,  the  "pre-revolutionary 
feel"  can  be  expected  to  see  off  the 
parties  of  centre-left  and  centre- 
right.  in  favour  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  Le  Pen.  Sweden, 
Portugal  Finland:  there's  no  limit 
to  the  places  where  pro-EU  feeling 
is  on  the  wane. 

Of  this  process,  his  RP  has 
become,  he  is  sure,  the  epicentre. 
"Our  arguments  are  being  dissem- 
inated everywhere.  We  have  the 
best  research  and  the  best  legal 
advice.  We  irrigate  the  other  par- 
ties throughout  Europe." 

The  conquest  of  Britain  now 
awaits.  And  this  is  not  far  off.  The 
RP,  he  claims,  has  got  the  referen- 
dum debate  going.  Didn't  the 
Tories  help.  I asked. 

"Well,  the  divisions  in  the  Tory 
Party  have  been  substantially 
inflamed  by  us,"  he  gleamed. 


UT  debate  is  not 
; enough.  The  leader  is 
now  in  full  torrent. 
Even  if  600  candidates 
garnering  only  one  vote 
between  them  wouldn’t  for  a 
moment  discourage  bis  sense  of 
destiny  he  thinks  they  can  do  bet- 
ter He  dreams  of  winning  a seat  or 
two  — “no  guarantees,  but  it's  pos- 
sible". 

He  then  talks  about  the  result- 
ing alliances  inside  what,  as  he 
hints,  has  by  now  been  suborned, 
largely  by  his  pressures,  into 
becoming  a pro-referendum  House 
of  Commons.  The  optimistic  mad- 
ness of  the  crusading  neophyte 
seems  to  be  complete. 

I tell  him  quite  openly  that  I 
think  this  is  a fantasy  He  will  win 
no  seats.  If  there  is  a full-scale  ref- 
erendum, which  is  possible. 
Labour  politics  rather  than  the 
mighty  RP  would  have  produced 
it. 

But  disconnection  is  pervasive, 
beginning  with  what  actually  hap- 
pens even  if  his  kind  of  referen- 
dum — a Yes/No  question  on  a 
federal  Europe.  preferably 


\ 


appended  to  the  ballot  paper  at  the 
1997  General  Election  — produced 
the  answer  he  wanted.  Would 
Britain  then  leave  the  EU? 

Ah.  no.  Goldsmith  insists.  "That 
can’t  be  done,"  he  says  rather 
primly  “That’s  a putsch  . There's 
no  provision  for  leaving,  as  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  has  made  clear."  So 
what  can  and  should  Britain  be 
doing,  at  any  stage  in  this  endless 
saga?  The  answer  perhaps  pre- 
dictably, refers  with  longing  to 
General  de  Gaulle. 

The  General,  father  of  a Europe 
of  Nations,  should  be  our  model. 
“I  think  it  will  take  leadership  and 
guts,”  says  Sir  James,  with  a sud- 
den lack  of  originality  “And  the 
backing  of  the  people."  He  went 
on:  “If  you’re  willing  to  use  your 
power,  you  can  block  progress  of 
Myystrict  Two  [the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference],  if  Britain 
gave  a lead,  and  showed  a clear  ref- 
erendum result,  it  would  change 
the  political  scene  throughout 
Europe.  There  would  be  conta- 
gion, spreading  from  here.” 

At  this  point.  I think.  We  are 
moving  away  from  optimism  into 
serious  disregard  for  practical 
probabilities.  But  then,  only  now 
am  I beginning  to  get  the  full  mea- 
sure of  Sir  James  Goldsmith.  If 
you  read  his  tracts,  one  called  The 
Trap,  the  other  The  Response,  you 
are  partly  prepared.  In  the  flesh  it 
is  more  apparent  how  modest  a 
part  all  this  stuff  about  Europe 
plays  in  a philosophy  whose  total 
preoccupation  is  with  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  world  trading  system 
Immerse  yourself  for  long  enough 
in  Goldsmith's  mind,  and  you  dis- 
cover someone  as  different  as 
could  be  from  the  typical  board- 
room  calculator;  the  legendary 
cross  between  Augustus  Meimotte 
and  Henry  Fbrd. 

The  disabling  political  truth 
about  Goldsmith  is  not  that  he's 
power  hungry,  but  that  he's  an 
incorrigible  romantic.  The  aura 
ahnost  of  anarchy  surrounds  his 
view  of  the  world.  What  turns  him 
on  is  the  vision  of  changing  the 
en«re  ek>bal  economic  rule-book. 

Goldsmith  is  a trade  protection- 
ist. who  believes  the  ruin  of  the 
western  world  will  come  from 
exporting  capital  and  importing 
the  products  of  cheap  labour  He 
has  a well-worked  thesis  linking 
of  *e  First  World 

With  the  despoliation  or  the  Third 

World,  all  at  the  behest  or  tratS 
national  capitalism,  upon  whewe 
evils  his  philippic  was  so  long  that 
I can  give  only  a taste. 


Whereas  nmlti-natiouals. 

among  whom  he  once  counted  the 
vast  business  he  gave  up  in  1987. 
“belonged  to  the  corporate  culture 
of  the  countries  whpre  they 
invested”,  transnationals  are 
voracious  beasts  without  loyalties. 
"They  farm  out  manufacturing 
wherever  labour  is  cheapest.  They 
divorce  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany from  those  of  the  nation," 
They  also  betray  the  real  pur- 
pose of  economics.  “Economics 
are  there  to  serve,"  says  this  born- 
again  tycoon.  “They  can't  be 
judged  by  the  profit  level  or  the 
stock  price.  What  matters  is 
whether  they  contribute  to  the 
prosperity;  stability:  well-being 
and  contentment  of  the  nation." 


*PHAT  moves  Gold- 
a|,  £^1  .v*  smith,  so  he  says,  is 
£V»v'VS*N.'  global  plague  ol 
McDonalds,  and  the 
-.«£  gallantry  of  10  mil- 
lion heroic  Indians  who  would  not 
let  American  hamburgers  destroy 
their  road-side  food  stalls.  He 
thinks  a 100  companies,  have  the 
power  to  destroy  the  world.' and 
are  rapidly  doing  .so.  He  has  taken 
his  message  to  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  People,  where  he  told  the  Chi- 
nese nomenklatura  a few  years 
ago  to  look  for  salvation  not  in 
western  materialism  but  in  their 
own  natural  philosophies.  Taoism 
and  Confucianism.  What  really 
disturbs  him  is  tbe  contest 
between  Islamic  spiritualism  and 
American  rationalism,  a matter 
about  which,  alone  in  this  talk,  he 
expressed  something  . less  than 
adamant  certainty  as  to  the  prefer- 
able outcome. 

Brighton,  in  such  a context,  is.' 
small  beer.  I think  tbe  RP  is  a rich  - 
man's  folly,  on  an  unusually  mas- 
sive scale.  A distraction  from'bore- 
writii  righteous  - passion, 
added,  for  a man  of  some  charm, 
who  takes  limitless  pleasure  In  the 
air  of.  menace  with  which,  the 
pathetic  Tories  have  endowed  him. 
Goldsmith  has  made  himself  into 
a kind  oF  intellectual,- who  will. 
explaln  in  probably  wearisome 
detail  the  wickedness  of  Myystrict 
as  well  as  the  case  for  the  'mixture 

of  representative  and  participa- 
tory  democracy  I happen  to 
believe  in  profoundly”. 

But  really  he's  something  else. 

3 a man  who  has  acquired  more 
or  the  world's  riches  than  almost 
anyone  alive  or  de3d,  and  is  now 
using  them  to  tell  the  world  it  has 
got  everything  that  matters 
wrong.  : 
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Most  of  his  television  rivals  burned  out  years  ago,  so  how  does  Clive  James’s  star  keep  shining? 

Regrets?  I’ve  had  a few 


pPPS 

p§pg§ 


CLIVE  JAMES  stares 

at  me  fishily  as  I 
arrive  at  his  ware- 
house-style  produc- 
tion office  in  West 
London,  where  the 
trendy  receptionist  is 

momentarily  unable  to  speak  due 
to  an  over-ambitious  bite  of  bacon 
sandwich. 

“I  don't  usually  do  interviews," 
he  remarks  darkly,  hurrying  into 
his  office  and  steering  me  away 
from  the  unmade  camp-bed  which 
lines  one  wall.  "Lunchtime  naps, 
not  a casting  couch,"  he  says,  nod- 
ding at  the  bed.  ‘'Look.  I’ve  been 
stitched  up  so  often  in  profiles 
that  it’s  more  than  my  life’s  worth 
but,  well . . . let’s  say  I’m  prepared 
to  take  a risk."  And  he  swings 
into  his  own  chair,  wheels  it  up  to 
his  desk  and  smiles  bleakly. 

This  appeal-cum -coded-warning 
is  standard  procedure  from  televi- 
sion celebrities  and  I have  been 
warned  by  his  publicist  that 
James  has  only  agreed  to  this  in- 
terview on  the  condition  that  we 
speak  solely  about  his  new  novel. 
The  Silver  Castle.  Which  is  a bit 
rich  from  a man  Who’S  maria  a 
living  from  making  fun  out  of  in- 
terviewing others,  but  we’re  in 
TV-land  now,  so  there  we  go. 

And  for  the  record,  I am  also 
"taking  a risk",  hoping  that  1 will 
be  able  to  prise  James  away  from 
the  book  to  talk  more  roundly 
about  himself. 

The  Silver  Castle,  in  fact,  has 
had  surprisingly  good  reviews  for 
a Clive  James  novel  which  I say 
not  to  be  snide  but  because  his 
previous  three  novels  have  been 
generally  pooh-poohed  by  the 
sniffy  and  ostensibly  more  serious 
critics. 

A relief  then,  to  discover  it  is  a 
good  novel.  Conytelling  and  mov- 
ing in  equal  measure,  it  shuffles 
between  the  slums  of  Bombay  and 
the  Indian  film  industry, 
following  the  life  of  a street  child 
called  Sanjay.  Again,  a surprise,  it 
is  free  from  the  familiar  Ironic 
tones  which  lace  James’s  copious 
memoirs  and  dominate  his  vari- 
ous television  programmes. 

So  let's  kick  off,  at  least,  with  a 
question  about  the  hook;  what 
made  him  decide  to  write  about 
an  Indian  slum  child? 

“One  face  inspired  the  book, 
one  little  kid  I saw  in  Bombay.” 
he  says  quietly,  “and  I thought: 
what's  going  to  happen  to  him? 
Then  I thought  what  would  have 
happened  to  me  in  that  situation?*’ 
Uh  ho,  the  bullshit  detector  be- 
gins to  Hash;  he's  sounding  like 
Miss  World.  But  then  again  ... 
James  says  it  in  such  a dry,  flat 
way  that  he  seems  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  ghetto  kids  he 
whizzes  past  on  location.  And  he 
has  just  written:  an  entire  book 
about  it  So  we  chat  a bit  about  the 
Third  World  and  how  he  fears 
that  Marxist  regimes  starve 
people  and  that  food  aid  may 
weaken  a country’s  capacity  to 
feed  itself,  which  is  all  very  inter- 
esting, hut  not  quite  what  either 
of  us  had  planned. 

Perhaps  a small  wave  of  panic 
streaks  across  my  fece  because  he 
suddenly  laughs  and  declares  that 
he  is  “boring  you,  because  I am 
boring  me!”  So  I lob  in  a question 
which  is  raised  throughout  The 
Silver  Castle:  does  he  believe  in 
God? 

He  looks  aghast  “Of  course 
there  isn’t  an  intervening  super- 
natural force,  otherwise  he  would 
have  intervened,  wouldn’t  he? 
The  only  excuse  for  God  is  that  he 
doesn't  exist"  Where  does  he 
draw  his  own  moral  guidelines 
from? 

"From  life  and  experience,  I 
think  r*m  reasonably  honest”  But 
what  are  the  specific  experiences 
which  have  shaped  him?  "My  life 
was  shaped  very  early  by  a 
graphic  demonstration  that 
chance  plays  a great  part  in  hu- 
mans’ capricious  fete.” 

He  is,  I assume,  talking  about 
hi«t  father,  an  Australian  service- 
man, taken,  prisoner  during  the 
fen  of.  Singapore  in  1942  and  freed 
three  years  later,  only  to  die  in  an 
air  crash  on  the  way  home.  James 


Man  of  many  feces . . . These  questions,  urn,  I haven’t  got  my  usual  array  of  protective  metaphors  and  glib  epigrams  ready  to  meet  them’ 


nods.  What  did  that  leave  you 
with,  I ask  bluntly? 

"By  God,”  he  mumbles,  pausing 
before  assembling  an  answer. 
"These  questions,  urn,  T haven’t 
got  my  usual  array  of  protective 
metaphors  and  glib  epigrams 
ready  to  meet  them.  You’re  asking 
questions  I’m  writing  whole 
books  to  answer  and  sometimes  I 
haven't  written  the  book  yet.’’ 

I plough  on  regardless,  con- 
scious that  we  may  have  to  return 
to  publicising  the  book.  Can  he 
remember  the  impact  of  his 
Gather's  death  on  him?  T can 
remember  the  effect  on  my 
mother,  urn ...  to  me,  urn.  normal- 
tty  in  the  20th  century  is  destruc- 
tion, wanton  destruction.  Whole  , 
families  blown  away,  and  that  is 
the  background  against  which  I 
see  everything.  1 don’t  see  normal 
life  as  normal.  I see  it  as  some- 
thing which  has  been  snatched 
back  at  the  brink  from  universal 
destruction,  I have  a very  very 
dark  view  of  the  world.” 

Is  this  why  he's  so  prolific,  I 
ask,  sweating  mentally  at  the  nine 
volumes  of  journalism,  six  hooks 
of  poetry,  countless  song  lyrics, 
travel  books  and  the  outrageously 
large  body  of  TV  work  he  has  now 
accumulated?  “Probably,  and  It 
may  be  neurotic;  I do  all  that  to 


‘I  don’t 


normal 
life  as 
normal. 
I have 
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very 
dark 
view 
of  the 
world’ 


stop  thinking,  to  stop  facing  my 
own  fears.” 

What  happens  when  he  does 
stop?  ”1  never  do.  I rest  by  doing 
something  else . . 

In  television  terms,  at  least, 
James  is  a phenomenon  envied 
wildly  by  other  presenters  for  his 
ability  to  reinvent  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  critics  have 
grumbled  he  was  doing  too  much, 
diluting  his  talent,  but  still  the 
work  came.  From  Late  Night 
Clive  to  Saturday  Night  Clive  to 
Postcards  From  . . . across  the 
globe,  he  is  one  of  a tiny  minority 
who  have  sustained  a lengthy 
career  when  the  car  park  of  televi- 
sion history  Is  littered  with  bumt- 
out  cases. 

Friends  and  colleagues  put  it 
down  to  a voracious  intelligence 
which  takes  in  several  languages 
and  roams  across  many  disci- 
plines. This  is  undoubtedly  true. 
You  can  sniff  his  intelligence,  it 
comes  off  him  in  waves  like  coffee  1 
from  a burning  bean  on  Sam-  i 
bucca.  But  how  does  he  think  he  ' 
has  kept  on  swapping  channels 
for  lots  more  money  and  new 
shows  which  continue  to  pull  in 
vast  audiences? 

‘Tve  seen  other  people  get  it 
wrong,"  he  grins.  “The  key  lies  in 
what  you  say  'No*  to.  Tve  turned 


down  so  many  things.  Format  and 
a strong  team  are  everything.  And 
T came  to  it  when  I was  a bit  older. 
Noel  Coward  said  to  be  a success 
you  have  to  be  able  to  survive 
failure.” 

Does  he  fear  failure?  Does  he 
think  that  his  career  may  sud- 
denly collapse  around  him? 

“Not  particularly.  I don't  do 
star  things,  I don't  look  like  a star, 

I don’t  have  the  star  trappings.  I 
have  no  star  behaviour,  no  star 
houses,  no  star  existence.” 

Mmmn,  but  Fm  sure  X remem- 
ber a photo  of  him  in  the  summer 
at  Jeffrey  Archer's  party  cradling 
a glass  erf*  champagne  as  if  it  were 
a holy  candle.  ‘'You  go  to  one  and 
it’s  reported  for  years, " he  shrugs. 
“It's  one  of  the  reasons  1 keep  my 
family  and  my  social  life  private,  1 
don’t  want  to  present  that  many 
hostages  to  fortune,  because  for- 
tune can  be  capricious.  As  a prom- 
inent face  and  name,  Fm  just 
visiting." 

Yes,  yes,  but  feme  and  recogni- 
tion are  powerfully  seductive,  you 
have  to  be  strong  to  resist.  "But 
one  of  the  reasons  Tm  stiff  here  is  < 
that  I did  resist  it  I set  my  own  ' 
pace,  I didn’t  have  It  set  for  me." 

So  what  then,  are  these  other  i 
“fears”  that  he  talks  about  so  i 
darkly?  "Probably,  if  you  lead  an  j 


active  and  productive  life,  you're 
always  scared  that  you’re  not 
really  living  at  all.  That  you 
haven't  really  faced  yourself." 
Meaning  what  exactly?  Brief 
pause.  ’That  you  haven't  loved 
enough." 

I give  him  a blank  look  and  he 
sighs.  “The  love  tends  to  go  into 
the  work.”  He  laughs,  briefly  em- 
barrassed. and  there  Is  another 
pause. 

“Beethoven  wrote  the  Appas- 
sionato because  he  had  no  one  to 
he  passionate  with  ...  as  any  kind 
of  artist  that's  your  consolation. 
That’s  your  consolation.  But  there 
are  things  I might  have  missed 
out  on  [pause]  but  Tve  put  that 
kind  of  Feeling  into  my  work. " . 

This  seems  such  an  odd  thing  to 
say  that  I find  myself  wondering 
— though  I don't  voice  it  — if  this 
is  the  real  reason  why  he  doesn't 
talk  about  his  family,  especially 
his  wife,  a lecturer  in  Italian  liter- 
ature at  University  College.  Lon- 
don. (During  the  week  James  lives 
In  London,  and  goes  back  to  the 
family  home  in  Cambridge  for  the 
weekends.) 

"If  I could  go  back  and  start 
again,  Td  be  more  scrupulous  in 
every  area  of  my  life,”  he  contin- 
ues unprompted.  “I’d  try  and  be 
more  gracious,  not  use  my  busy- 
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ness  to  duck  my  everyday  obliga- 
tions. It  would  be  a different  life, 
actually." 

What  would  be  the  main  differ- 
ence? "There  would  be  less  time 
in  the  day  to  do  what  I think  is 
important  but  maybe  that  would 
be  good  for  me.” 

I wonder  suddenly  how  his 
relationship  is  with  his  mother? 
"Very  close,  it  has  been  and  still 
is,"  he  says  firmly.  So  how  does 
she  cope  with  his  decision  to  live 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world? 
Pause.  Rueful  grin.  “She’s  a brave 
woman,  they're  a brave  genera- 
tion, that's  all  I can  say  on  that 
one.  It  would  be  intruding  on  her 
to  say."  Pause.  “As  well  as  can  be 
imagined  I think."  Pause.  “Maybe 
we  should  get  the  photograph 
done  now?" 

I have  two  more  questions.  One. 
did  he  advise  Diana  on  her  Pan- 
orama interview?  "No."  he  replies 
quickly.  "Great  story,  but  no." 
(.Friends  say  he  actually  coun- 
selled her  against  it.)  And  finally, 
does  his  work  actually  repay  his 
devotion? 

"Oh  yes,"  he  says  with  no  hesi- 
tation. “One  great  character 
weakness  of  mine  is  that  I do  like 
to  be  told  by  people  that  they  ap- 
preciate my  work.  And  I'm  lucky, 
I get  that  all  the  time.” 


I JEREMY 
HARDY 


No  patriots 
forme, 
thank  you 
very  much 


PATRIOTISM  is  not  necessar- 
ily the  last  refUge  of  a scoun- 
drel For  Margaret  Thatcher, 
It  wasa  protected  tenancy.  Gener- 
ally, the  worse  the  scoundrel  the 
more  patriotic  they  are.  Never  let 
it  be  said  that  Hitler  or  Stalin  did 
not  love  their  countries.  And 
yet  every  major  political  party 
wishes  to  present  itself  as  the  real 
patriotic  party. 

You  expect  It  from  the  Tories. 
They  love  Britain— although  they 

don't  give  a toss  about  any  of  the 

people  who  live  in  it  At  this  con- 
ference, Michael  Portillo  was  kept 
at  bay.  Last  year,  his  threat  to  set 
the  SA$  on  everybody  else  in  the 

world  became  a hostage  to  fortune, 
anid  the  SAS  has  made  no  move  to 
abseil  down  fortune  throwing  stun 

grenades  through  the  windows  in 
an  effort  to  rescue  it 
This  year,  he  confined  his  xeno- 
phobia to  a fringe  meeting,  and 
even  then  couched  it  in  terms  of 
‘'globalism,”  meaning  that  Britain 
-is  best  because  we’re  more  inter- 
nationalist than  those  foreign  has* 
tards  in  Europe. 


Michael  Howard  and  Peter 
Lilley  also  played  down  their  na- 
tionalism, not  having  made  a great 
success  of  it  They  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  asylum-seekers  feel  at 
home  by  making  them  as  miser- 
able as  they  were  in  the  places 
they  fled.  But  the  coarts,  now  the 
only  effective  opposition, 
intervened. 

The  image  of  starving  homeless 
refugees  wandering  the  streets 
does  not  make  many  people  feel 
good  about  being  British.  In  fed 
Howard  has  completely  felled  to 
whip  ap  the  hostility  towards 
asylum  seekers  he  was  hoping  for. 
Most  people  feel  sympathy  for 
refugees,  especially  when  their 
children  embarrass  them  by  grow- 
ing up  to  be  Home  Secretary. 

The  main  flag-waving  was  left  to 
DrMawhinney.  My  reaction  was 
the  same  as  when  Terry  Wogan 
speaks  glowingly  of  "US'’  while 

presenting  the  Eurovision  Song 
Contest  “But  you're  Irish,  "I  com- 
plain to  the  telly.  This  is  perhaps 
unfair  as  Wogan  has  made  his 

home  In  our  country,  and  Ma-  j 


whlnney  is  an  Ulsterman.  That  ex- 
pression tends  to  be  used  as  a eu- 
phemism for  Northern-Irish  men 
of  the  unionist  persuasion,  partly 
because  they  get  funny  if  you  call 
them  '‘Irish’’  and  partly  because 
"Unionist”  frequently  denotes  an 
intransigent  bigot  Anyhow,  such 
people  insist  that  Northern  Ire- 
land is  not  part  of  Ireland  but  part 
of  Britain,  even  though  aerial  pho- 
tography teEs  us  something 
different 

Major  briefly  made  the  obliga- 
tory declaration  oflove  for  Britain, 
but  it  was  no  more  credible  than 
Labour  singing  the  Red  Flag  or  the 
Liberals  talking  about  power.  All 
in  all  the  conference  was  less  jin- 
goistic than  usual,  and  one  has  to 
allow  the  Tory  faithful  their  patri- 
otism because  it  is  the  only  thing 

most  of  them  can  articulate. 

But  it  is  a dismal  spectacle  when 
people  who  should  Know  better 
wrap  themselves  In  the  flag  in  an 
effort  to  woo  the  Last-Night-of-the- 
Proms  vote.  I assume  that  Paddy 
Ashdown  knows  better  because.  In 
his  speech  to  the  Liberal  confer- 


ence. he  distinguished  between 
patriotism  and  xenophobia.  Such  a 
distinction  is  never  very  convinc- 
ing. It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  pro- 
testations of  racists  that  they  are 


Tony  Blair  invoked 
the  spirit  of  Euro  ’96. 
Like  all  public 
schoolboys,  he  wants 
to  seem  passionate 
about  football 


not  anti-black,  simply  pro-white. 
But  let  us  assume  that  Mr  Ash- 
down has  no  dislike  of  other 
countries,  and  ask  why  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  Nation 
rather  than  Liberalism.  Should  we 
save  the  health  service  because  it 
Is  British,  or  because  it  is  a good 
thing?  Should  we  have  well-funded 
schools  to  turn  out  the  Winston 


Churchills  of  tomorrow,  or  be- 
cause our  children  need  them? 
Should  we  have  progressive  tax- 
ation because  it  sums  up  all  that  Is 
great  about  this  great  country  of 
ours,  or  because  it  is  fair?  Should 
we  have  decent  pensions  because 
the  elderly  fought  for  this  country 
or  because  they  are  human 
beings? 

Tony  Blair  invoked  the  spirit  of 
Euro  ’96.  Like  all  public  school- 
boys today,  he  desperately  wants 
to  seem  passionate  about  football. 
But  he  has  forgotten  that  England 
ultimately  failed,  leaving  many 
people  d istraught.  It  is  perilous  to 
invest  one’s  whole  sense  of  cul- 
tural identity  in  a kickabout 

The  competition  also  drew  at- 
tention to  the  way  the  terms 
English  and  British  are  used  inter- 
changeably, causing  resentment 
in  the  other  two  countries  that 
make  up  Britain.  In  any  event, 
Tony  Blair  does  not  have  a very 
convincing  British  Identity  be- 
cause he  has  no  identity  at  all. 

The  last  great  bid  to  present 
Labour  as  the  British  party  was 


made  by  Neil  Kinnock  at  his  last 
conference.  To  be  fair,  he  ex- 
pressed quite  well  the  sentiment 
that  Ashdown  tried  to  tap  into, 
namely  that  the  Tories  have  de- 
stroyed most  of  what  was  good 
about  Britain. 

For  most  of  us,  Britain  is  a place 
where  we  live;  for  Conservatives  it 
is  an  idea.  But  even  though  Liberal 
and  Labour  politicians  emphasise 
comm un ity  and  society,  they  can't 
help  but  wallow  in  Britain — the 
idea. 

No  politician  wants  to  be 
thought  unpatriotic,  and  if  your 
voice  doesn’t  tremble  when  you 
say  the  words  “this  country",  your 
allegiance  might  be  questioned. 

Not  being  a patriot  is  like  not 
being  a monarchist  or  not  believ- 
ing in  immigration  controls;  no 
respectable  politician  will  risk  it. 
No  one  with  ministerial  ambition 
would  ever  go  on  a public  platform 
and  say:  "All  right,  Britain's  a 
clapped -out  old  dump,  but  Oasis 
are  good  and  I like  a pork  pie.”  But 
I bet  people  would  vote  for  them  if 
they  did. 


behind 


Lady  Fretwell  is  sick  of  putting 
her  dogs  in  quarantine  and  wants 
to  see  the  system  scrapped. 

Dr  Vivienne  Nathanson  of  the 
BMA  warns  without  it  we  are  at 
risk  from  rabies.  Here  we  publish 
their  exchange  of  letters 


Dear  Vivienne, 


DO  NOT  LIKE  the  quaran- 
tine system.  One  day  healthy 1 
pets  are  romping  happily 
with  their  families;  the  next 
they  are  locked  alone  in 
cages  with  tiny  runs  on  ce- 
ment Doors.  They  stay  there  for  six 
months  with  no  exercise  and  no 
family  companionship.  Three  of 
mine  have  gone  through  this  tor- 1 
ment  over  the  past  25  years. 

Other  civilised  countries  have 
reformed  or  abandoned  the  system. 
In  Britain  it  is  for  most  people  a 
dark  secret,  like  a Victorian  mental 
asylum  — you  pass  quietly  by  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  Not  even 
the  RSPCA  is  admitted.  Normal 
civil  rights  stop  at  the  barred  gates; 
you  sign  away  your  rights  to  get 
your  import  licence. 

Even  the  death-rate  in  any  one 
kennel  is  treated  as  a State  secret 
For  the  vast  majority  of  imprisoned 
animals  the  system  is  unnecessary. 
They  have  had  a vaccine  six 
months  before  arriving  and  cannot 
be  carrying  rabies.  Even  without 
that  precaution,  185,000  cats  and 
dogs  have  come  in  over  the  last  25 


years  without  one  case  In  which 
the  rabies  virus  could  be  found. 

Quarantine  must  of  course,  con- 
tinue for  animals  from  countries 
like  India,  where  dog  rabies  is 
endemic,  and  for  those  which  fail 
the  stringent  tests  necessary  under 
a passport  system.  But  it  should 
stop  for  safely  vaccinated  and  iden- 
tified pets  from  all  the  rabies-free 
countries,  from  western  Europe 
and  other  approved  countries  and 
for  those  (Including  guide  dogs) 
which  are  vaccinated  here  before 
going  abroad. 

Two  years  ago  the  House  of  Com- 
mons agriculture  committee  unani- 
mously recommended  this.  The 
Government  accepted  the  scientific 
evidence  but  thought  a new  system 
would  be  “difficult  and  complex"  to 
implement  Two  years  later  it  stm 
finds  it  so.  When  will  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  stop  proclaiming  its 
own  Incompetence?  And  when  will 
medical  and  other  organisations 
which  back  quarantine  stop  shel- 
tering behind  the  ministry's  shop- 
soiled  excuses  for  delay? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  Fretwell 
Passports  for  pets 


We  write  our  magazine  and. 
get  sickeximg  letters  like  this... 


...and we 
carry  on 
writing  our 

Defend  Rigfrts  for  \ magazine  — 

~ because 

1 * ( we  feel  it,s 
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, • - challenge 
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injustice  and  inequality. 


We  co-operatively  and  independently  produce  a magazine  on  a 
different  subject  each  month;  it  could  be  Racism.  Hunger  or  Enei 
Each  magazine  is  packed  full  of  information  — articles,  photos,  g r, 
and  charts  — much  quicker  to  read  than  a book.  We  are  not  ifral 
criticise  Shell  for  their  part  in  the  pollution  of  Ogonlland  or  our 


Government  for  turning  a blind  eye  on  the  sale  of  Hawk  Jets  to 
Indonesia.  HELP  US  TO  KEEP  REPORTING  ON  ISSUES  LIKE 
THESE  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONALIST. 


Post  to:  New  Internationalist.  FREEPOST  SGG99.  PO  Box  79.  Hertford  SG14  1YB 


NO-RISK  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

I VrC  pleass  send  me  my  3 free  issues  and  free  w,  H I decide  10  cancel.  I ■ 
I Co  will  write  and  idl  you  within  10  days  of  receiving  my  third  issue.  K t whh  " 

■ to  eoncinuo,  I need  do  nothing.  Starring  from  the  l»t  of  the  fallowing  month,  you  ■ 

■ will  charge  my  account  quarterly,  until  cancelled,  the  Nl  quarterly  subscription  1 

| price  (now  1&&5).  m 
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■Aar  paq  IM  prior  notice.  I wvl  la.  UM  bank  m wrWnf  * I Mill  is  SMKal  |M|  Nnaai.  ■ my  Milan  Mm 
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calls,  and  all  that  really  interest- 
ing stuff.  The  Times  still  prints 
the  Court  Circular,  which  de- 
scribes what  the  royals  want  you 
to  think  they're  doing,  while  the 
Sun  h»iT«  you  what  they're  really 
up  to. 

For  the  Sun  to  be  so  wrong  is 
disorienting  and  disturbing,  like 
the  time  Michael  Fish  failed  to 
spot  the  hurricane.  You  fear  that 
yet  another  of  our  most  honoured 
institutions  is  in  peril. 


adultery-,  in  the  same  way  that 
they  decide  to  steal  car  radios  or 
pull  their  sister’s  hair.  By  con- 
trast, people  are  bora  gay,  just  as 
they  are  bora  black,  Jewish  or, 
come  to  that,  English. 

It  makes  you  understand  why 
these  evangelicals  spend  so  much 


IF  the  shy  and  retiring  Ken 
Clarke  can  get  an  apology  for 
being  mauled  by  Anna  "Slugger" 
Ford  on  the  Today  programme,  I 
would  have  thought  the  nation's 
gays  could  hope  for  one  too.  The 
Church  of  England  has  protested 
about  remarks  made  by  Anne  At- 
kins, an  evangelical  vicar's  wife. 
She  bad  complained  on  Thought 
For  Today  about  a recent  church 
service  for  homosexuals  held  in 
Southwark  Cathedral. 

"Soon  we  will  have  an  adulter- 
ers’ Christian  fellowship,  and  a 
sex  before  marriage  Christian  fel- 
lowship — I see  no  reason  why  the 
list  should  ever  end,"  she  said. 

It’s  a mark  of  the  true  bigot  that 
he  or  she  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween moral  choice  and  accident 
of  birth.  People  decide  to  commit 


Evangelicals  spend 
time  shaking 
tambourines 
because  it  masks 
the  noise  of  their 
brains  rattling 


time  shaking  tambourines.  It 
masks  the  noise  of  their  brains 
rattling  round  in  their  skulls. 


MICHAEL  Heseltine  made  a joke 
about  his  mother  at  the  Tory  con- 
ference. Earlier  in  the  week,  she 
said  that  hooligans  needed  a 
sound  thrashing.  This  was  gener- 
ally thought  an  excusably  dotty 
remark  from  a widow  of  85. 

Yet  Mrs  Heseltine  has  suffered 
immense  distress  from  yobs,  some 


of  them  so  young  they  were  not 
born  when  John  Major  became 
prime  minister.  Even  in  Henley, 
i where  she  lives,  they  throw  con- 
crete and  debris  into  her  garden. 
Some  break  through  the  hedge 
and  abuse  her.  One  hit  her  an  the 
head  with  a stone.  She  is  now 
afraid  to  leave  her  house. 

No  old  lady  should  suffer  such 
treatment  Yet  her  son  smoothly 
passed  straight  from  his  jocular 
remark  to  saying  that  Tories  were 
“bunding  the  great  society.  Our 
cities  are  vibrant  as  they  have  not 
been  for  100  years!  New  buddings 

— new  communities?" 

But  dotted  around  these  vibrant 
new  cities  and  prosperous  commu- 
nities are  the  dispossessed  under- 
class, the  uneducated,  the  unem- 
ployable, the  detritus  of  our 
society.  I don’t  entirely  hiame  the 
Tories.  The  process  was  acceler- 
ated rather  than  started  on  their 
watch,  and  as  manufacturing  jobs 
continue  to  go  abroad,  will  get 
worse  whoever  wins  thee  next  elec- 
tion. But  surely,  after  17  years,  Mr 
Heseltine  can  see  how  much  his 
mother’s  awful  experience  contra- 
dicts his  own  boasts? 


ftp  names  of  his  ministerial  team, 
each  introduced  with  a laudatory 
tag-line.  I speot  a few  Mte  mo- 

ments  wondering  how  It  would  be 
If  a minister,  overcome  by  honesty 
or  perhaps  Tourette’s  Syndrome, 
said  what  be  really  thought  “My 


Euro-loonies  happy.  Angela  Frib- 
ble, my  token  woman.  Lord  Ly- 
meswold,  an  evolutionary  throw- 
back who  is  almost  certainly  the 
bastard  son  of  a poacher.  And  Reg 
Pargiter,  the  whips'  nark  in  the 
department.  What  a pitiful  team 
they  make,  ladies  and  gentlemen!" 
They  would  appland  him  anyway. 


THERE’S  a ritual  at  Tory  confer- 
ences. Every  cabinet  member 
must  begin  his  speech  by  reciting 


MUCH  has  been  made  of  the  boost 
the  conference  gave  to  grass-roots 
Tory  morale.  No  doubt  it  did.  Yet 
one  barometer  of  how  the  party 
really  Is  the  annual  list  of 
how  much,  money  each  constitu- 
ency raised  compared  to  the  target 
set  for  it  by  Central  Office. 

This  year  they  were  asked  to 
find  £2,748,000.  They  actually 
coughed  up  £L147,0Q0,  less  than  42 
per  cent  of  the  amount  requested.  I 
don't  know  If  this  is  the  worst  per- 
formance ever,  but  the  party  must 
he  fta  nictng  its  stars  for  all  those 
crooks  and  foreign  businessmen 
who’ve  filled  the  gap. 


SMALLWEED 


Street,  and  particularly  the  arrival 


ria  demonstrated,  every  animal 
bite  would  need  to  be  regarded  as 
suspect  All  pets  would  require  vac- , 
cination.  everyone  Involved  In  i 
work  with  animate  would  need  to 
be  vaccinated,  anyone  bitten  or 
scratched  by  a side  animal  or  one 
without  a known  history,  would 
have  to-be  treated  immediately. 
There  would  follow  the  agonising 
wait  of  the  long  incubation  period 
to  see  whether  rabies  developed. 

ATT  hpplth  carp  fitefT jrwa-Hwg  tawh 

a patimt  would  also  be  at  risk — in 
the  recent  case  23  people  bad  to  be 
vaccinated-The  economic  implica- 
tions would  also  be  far-reaching, 
including  flip  cost  of  supplying  vac- 
cine across  the  country. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Vivienne  Nathanson 


Dear  Vivienne, 


brings  me,  mare  or 
Jessy  to  the  matter  of  shirt’ 
sleeves.  Apparently  some, 
people  think  the  Prime  Minister's 

gesture  in  removing  his  jatfcet . 
for  Ms  question-and-mswerses-  - 
sion  was  unforgiveably  vulgar.  :-- 
“Quitefrankly,  I find  the  depths  to  - 
which  the  Tt^  party  will  sMk  to ' 
court  the  voter  amazing," ataflor. 
called  Hacketttold  yesterday's 
Telegraph.  The  papier  also  quotes 
what  it  calls  an  apocryphal  story  of 
a one-time  senior  partner  at  Cazen- 
ove,  the  bankets,  who,  asked  by  a 
young  recruit  ifhe  might  remove 
his  jacket,  repli  ed:  “Potatoes  wear 
jackets.  Gentlemen  wear  coats.”  - 

' Why  assume  this  tale  is  apocry- 
phal? The  high  institutions  of 
England  me  riddled withfhis 
irind  of  snobbery.  Ludicrous'  rules  : 
were  established  for  no  other  pro 
pose  than  to  help  snobs  detect  that 
people  whom  they  encountered 
were  not  as  they  were,  r have  read  of 
Lord  Curson  rebuking  some  parve- 
nu with  the  words:  “A  genfleman 
does  not  take  soap  at  lonchaan." 


YOUR  ARGUMENTS  about  the  hor-  people  whom  they  encountered 
rors  and  dangers  of  rabies  are  fern-  were  not  as  they  were,  r have  res 
Iliar  but  irrelevant.  Quarantine  is  a TiOrrt  Onrmn  ppr 

less  sure  method  of  keeping  it  out  nu  with  the  wortte:  “A  genilemai 
than  modern  vaccination.  d/vx  not  tolra  cynrrp  ai  hrarhorm  n 

Quarantine  has  not  in  feet  been  .qinrn  whan  t h»viinrftoipd  soqp 
reinforced  by  the  vaccination  given  wwyiiwhtimi.,  m prirwdpi^ 
after  an  animal,  arrives,  because  while  wearing  a brown  suit  in  town, 
any  animal  Incubating  rabies  and  black  shoes  to  match, 
would  inevitably  die  of  it  anyway. 

In  25  years  none  has,  proving  that  BB^DT  WHYdo  wesay  that 
not  a single  rabid  animal  reached  El  Major  was  “wearing  shirt 
our  shores,  apart  from  the  bat  fc# sleeves”,  rather  than  "we 

Only  a fox  (or  similar  wild  ani-  inEashirf  ?Itcould  oerhansde 


BUT  WHY  do  we  say  that 
Major  was  "wearing  shirt 
sleeves”,  rather  than  “wear- 
ing a shirt”?  It  could  perhaps  de- 


nial) could  start  an  epidemic  erf  fox  I rive  from  some  form  of  nastalgie  de 


rabies.  A correctly  vaccinated  cat 
or  dog  could  not  The  death  of  the 
Nigerian  student  Is  tragic  and 
shows  that  precautions  are  needed 
related  to  the  actual  risks  in  a 
particular  country.  Quarantining 
healthy  cats  and  dogs  makes  no 
contribution  to  maintaining  OUT 
rabies-free  status.  You  are  simply 
shooting  at  the  wrong  target  By  all 
means  vaccinate  travellers  going  to 
Nigeria,  but  don't  pretend  you  are 
achieving  anything  by  mechani- 
cally locking  up  vaccinated  pets. 

And  please  do  not  try  to  lay  down 
unrealistic  preconditions  for  a new 
system  Look  at  how  leading  vets 


la  bout,  that  Invocation  ofhmnWe 
OTigins  once  mandatory  for  aspir- 
ing labour  politicians,  as  hr. 
"Where  we  grew  up,  we  wuz  too- 
poor  for  shirts,  we  just ’ad  sleeves 
and  collars,  held  together  by  card- 
board. Sithee."  The  first  reference  I 
can  find  to  shortsleevedness  is 
from  Merrie  Tales  of  Skelton  (1506) 
which  records  that  "the  hostler 
was  in  hys  ierkyn,  and  hys  shirt 
sieves  were  aboue  his  elbowes”. 
One  might  have  supposedthat  this 
practkewould  rapidly  spread,  and 
yetas  late  as  1832 in  a study  of 
American  manners  an  author 
called  TroDope  recorded  withap- 


handte  the  question  in  other  ad- 1 parent  surprise:  ’1  saw  a man . . . 


Farewell  to  a four-legged  friend . . . but  are  pets,  and -owners,  being  let  down  by  the  quarantine  system? 


Dear  Mary, 


RABIES  in  humans  is  an  appalling 
disease.  Rabies  in  animals  is 
equally  horrific.  We  must  celebrate 
our  rabies-free  status  and  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  protect  it  If  even  a 
single  animal  with  rabies  gets 
through  to  the  UK  unchecked  it 
could  threaten  all  of  us.  particu- 
larly through  our  dog  and  cats. 

Britain  has  one  of  the  highest 
densities  of  urban  foxes  and 
badgers  in  the  world.  The  European 
fox-adapted  strain  of  rabies  could 
be  very  easily  and  rapidly  transmit- 
ted into  the  UK  pet  population  with 
disastrous  consequences.  i 

Between  1977  and  1992,  western  i 
Europe  suffered  seven  recorded 
deaths  from  indigenous  rabies  and 
there  were  115  recorded  deaths 
from  the  same  cause  in  eastern 
Europe.  In  the  US,  where  rabies  is 
endemic  among  wild  life  and  medi- 
cine is  highly  advanced,  human 
rabies  is  often  unsuspected  in  Its 
victims.  Of  all  US  patients  who 
have  contracted  rabies  in  the  past 
40  years,  more  than  a fifth  failed  to 
seek  vaccination.  Once  symptoms 
appear  in  humans,  tittle  can  be 
done  to  prevent  death  and  the  dis- 
ease process  is  agonising. 

Various  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed to  scrap  quarantine  here  in 
favour  of  cheaper  systems  that 
avoid  pet-owners  being  separated 
from  their  animate.  But  the  BMA 
remains  convinced  that  there  are 
currently  insufficient  safeguards  to 
risk  a step  that  may  introduce 
rabies  to  this  country,  where  it 
could  prove  impossible  ever  to 
eradicate  it  again. 

Vaccines  currently  available 
have  been  known  to  fell,  and  their 
success  can  only  be  confirmed  by 
blood  testing  at  intervals,  which 
means  retaining  holding  facilities 


for  animals  arriving  at  ports..  Evi- 
dence of  weak  links  in  the  proce- 
dures necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  animal  disease  across  the 
borders  of  EU  countries  have  al- 
ready come  to  tight  with  the  re  in- 
troduction to  Britain  of  the  warble 
fly,  an  infestation  of  cattle  which 
had  been  eradicated  in  the  UK, 
following  our  loss  of  health  inspec- 
tion powers  before  entry. 

Although  quarantine  is  expen- 
sive for  those  who  use  it,  at  present 
the  costs  to  the  UK  — beyond 
simple  financial  ones  — were  we  to 
end  it  after  a 100  per  cent  success 
rate  would  be  too  high  to  pay. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Vivienne  Nathanson 
Head  of  Science 
British  Medical  Association 


Dear  Vivienne, 


QUARANTINE  has  been  com- 
pletely effective  for  the  past  25 
years  because,  apart  from  the  New- 
haven  bat,  not  a single  animal  car- 
rying live  rabies  virus  has  reached 
the  UK.  In  the  previous  50  years,  29  , 
rabid  animate  arrived  in  quaran- 
tine and  three  of  them  passed  1 
through  into  the  country.  That  Is  a 
10  per  cent  failure  rate,  not  a 100 
per  rant  proof  of  success. 

Rabies  was  common  in  domestic 
animate  in  Britain  in  past  centuries 
but  djd  not  start  the  epidemic  in 
wildlife  which  you  fear.  This  is 
because  most  animals  are  end-hosts 
for  other  forms  of  rabies  (ie  fox,  dog 
and  bat  rabies  are  not  Interchange- 
able.; There  is  no  known  case  of  a 
pet  starting  a wildlife  epidemic.  The 
only  real  danger  would  be  from 
someone  bringing  in  a rabid  fox. 

A reliable  vaccine-based  system 
would  reduce  the  risk  at  present 
created  by  the  hit-and-miss  quaran- 
tine system.  You  say  there  are 


j currently  insufficient  safeguards  to 
risk  the  switch  to  a new  system. 
That  is  because  the  Government 
has  foiled  for  two  years  to  put  them 
in  place.  The  BMA  listed  most  of 
the  necessary  safeguards  18 
months  ago.  but  has  preferred  to 
fen  rabies  hysteria,  doing  nothing 
to  promote  those  safeguards. 

Leading  international  experts  as- 
sess the  risk  of  failure  of  modern 
rabies  vaccine  at  1:7,000,000.  Only 
one  vaccination  and  one  recent 
blood-test  would  be  required  for  an 
animal  to  enter  the  UK  in  guaran- 
teed safety.  Your  arguments  do  not 
justify  keeping  even  one  healthy  j 
vaccinated  animal  In  a cage  for  | 
even  one  day.  Please  look  at  the 
real  suffering  you  are  prolonging 
instead  of  the  imaginary  nightmare 
you  conjure  up. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  Fretwell 


vanned  countries,  including  those 
that  are  rabies-free.  You  do  not 
need  some  vast  international  data- 
base. For  what  other  diseases, 
equally  deadly,  do  you  pose  such 
requirements? 

A simple  microchip  and  a hand- 
held reader  will  confirm  the  ani- 
mal's identity.  The  terrors  of  rabies 
should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
abandoning  reason  and  balanced 
judgement 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  Fretwell 


take  off  his  coat  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  shirt 
sleeves.”  I bet  he  was  running  fix' 
President 


Dear  Mary, 


WITH  PET  passports,  we  would 
have  to  rely  entirely  upon  stan- 
dards of  vaccination,  certification 


TOO  cynical?  Yet  one  has  only 
to  look  at  a politicians  nowa- 
days to  suspect  one  is  being 
manipulated.  If  it  isn't  shirt 
sleeves,  it  is  fruit  This  has  been  a 
muted  party  conference  for 
Michael  Portillo — Just  as  well 
after  last  year’s  excesses.  Even  his 
quiff  looked  contrite.  But  that 
didn’t  prevent  a picture  appearing 
tills  week  in  the  Times,  showing 
him  relaxing  in  his  Bournemouth 
hotel  with  a bowl  of  fruit  by  his  - 

side.  You  might  have  thought  it  was 
there  just  in  case  he  fancied  the  odd 


and  identification  of  cats  and  does 

being  equally  rigorous  in  all  the  ^ai5?er^?5'’  in  fact  the  bowl  was 
exporting  countries  of  the  EU.  How- 


Dear  Mary, 


IT  CANNOT  be  emphasised  too 
strongly  that  it  would  take  one 
rabies  case  only  to  be  introduced 
into  the  UK  and  pass  on  the  virus  to 
start  an  animal  epidemic  with  po- 
tentially devastating  consequences. 

The  British  animal  papulation 
today  differs  significantly  from  ear- 
lier this  century,  when  the  number 
of  foxes  was  significantly  smaller 
and  sparser.  Britain's  urban  foxes 
have  the  highest  density  of  any 
European  country,  which  maiwwt  a 
policy  of  oral  vaccination  by  bait 
less  likely  to  succeed,  as  a higher 
proportion  of  foxes  would  need  to 
develop  immunity  to  break  the 
cycle  of  infection. 

Changes  to  the  way  of  life  in  the 
UK  following  the  spread  of  endemic 
rabies  would  be  far-reaching.  As 
this  week's  tragic  case  of  the  stu- 
dent who  contracted  rabies  in  Nige- 


ever,  the  system  is  faulty:  in  1993 
the  UK  removed  quarantine  for 
livestock  altering  Britain  from  the 
EU  and  now  responsibility  for 
health  certification  lies  with  the 
exporting  country.  That’s  why  war- 
ble fly  found  its  way  back  to  Britain 
— imported  along  with  cattle  from 
France.  With  quarantine,  by  con- 
trast we  can  regulate  all  controls 
on  animals  within  Britain. 


vast  with  more  than  enough 
replenishment  for  POrtflto,  his 
charming  wife,  and  whole  sweat- 
ing galley-loads  of  shirtsleeved 
speechwr liens.  And  even  that  in 
this  plot-ridden  age,  may  not  have 
been  the  full  story.  I suspect  the 
return  ofthe  kind  of  iconography 
once  familiar  in  portraiture,  where 
heroes  appear  with  symbols — an 
eagle,  a hound,  the  works  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas — designed  to 
convey  some  allegedly  salient 


The  BMA  expert  working  party 

on  rabies  did  not  oppose  a system  cf  , 

pet  passports  outright  but  believed  suMIrninally,  to  see  Michael 


that  additional  safeguards  to  those  SSS%KSr^offr,Sl:,lL 
proposed  should  first  be  put  in 


place.  These  are  not  "unrealistic 
preconditions”  — indeed  our 
recommendations  relating  to  test- 
ing facilities  have  already  been 
met 

The  new  system  of  control  recom- 
mended by  the  Commons  agricul- 
ture committee,  and  rejected  by  the 
Government  is  not  yet  secure 
enough  to  protect  Britain  from 
rabies.  But  if  the  extra  safeguards 
recommended  by  the  BMA  are  real- 
ised, then  the  need  for  compulsory 
quarantine  for  animals  from  wiw* 
countries  may  no  longer  be  needed. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Vivienne  Nathanson 


feasts  to  come.  Or  perhaps  of  apples 
ofdlscord? 


JA  LOT  of  people  In  London 
M*SWu  have  no  idea  where  . 
^^«hey  live.  According  to  a sur- 
vey by  the  Guardian's  Martin  Lin- 
ton, who  will  be  fighting  Battersea 
for  Labour  at  the  election,  and  J3ne 
MuHhofland,  there's  an  enclave 
around  the  Junction  where  some 
say  they  live  m Battersea,  some  say 
Wandsworth  (the  old  borough  of 


f •Kiel 4Y/TU 


Doonesbury 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


SOaJHERB 

CO  ME  GO  GtRLPRJ&P? 

FKOHNBta,  ANOTHER  5HOT. 
KM?  ANPSHB ACCEPTS 
TMTSH&5QN 
PROBATION. 


worth  since  1965),  stffl  others  say 
dapham,  and  stOl  others  simply  : 
don't  know.  People  in  the  same 
house,  even  the  same  family,  gave 
contrary  answers.  The  problem  is 
the  Junction.  Known  earlier  as  Fal- 
con Junction  or  Battersea  Junc- 
tion, ft  was  renamed  CLapham 
June  Lion  on  grounds  which  miypH 
commerce  with  snobbery.  Batter- 
sea, the  more  accurate  name,  was 
thought  to  convey  an  image  of  pov- 
erty, whereas  dapham,  “most  fam- 
ous of  all  Georgian  suburbs”  .was 
the  kind  of  place  which  even  Lord 
Curzon  might  have  considered  vis- 
iting. So  they  settled  on  dapham 
even  though  it  wasn’t  in  dapham. 
Similar  calculations  no  doubt  ax- 
tfalnwhy  WfliMrinn  JmvrH^n  isn’t 
in  Willesdenand  Norwood  Junc- 
tion (originally  known  as  The  JoBy 
Sailor)  tent  in  Norwood. 


to 


ON  Panorama  on  Monday 
Lord  McAIpine  said  he 
regretted  he  might  have  to 
break  the  habits  of  a lifetime  and 


vote  Referendum  Party  rather  than 
Tory,  isn’t  it  time  someone  ex- 
plained to  this  chap  that  now  he’s  a 
peer  he’s  no  longer  entitled  to  vote? 


’S\  La  \0-& 


m 
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Leopold’s  wife,  Elisabeth,  above  right,  holds  an  African  mask,  one  of  several  in  the  collection  photographs:  DAVID  silutoe 

Behind  the  shabby-genteel  walls  of  this  terrace  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  Vienna  lie  a world-class  art  collection  and 
the  now-wealthy  obsessive  who  has  put  it  together  over 
50  years.  Ian  Traynor  on  the  man  and  his  passion 


The  Getty  of 
suburbia 


UDOLF  LEOPOLD  is 
| restless.  He  can't  sit 
stiLL  His  mind  is 
somewhere  else.  As 
[he  sits  nhfltt-tng  in 
Ltbe  living  room  of 
his  modest  suburban  terrace,  -he 
is  clearly  worried  he  might  be 
missing  something. 

The  sharks  of  the  fine  arts  sales- 
rooms, his  many  enemies,  his 
rivals  in  the  salons  of  Vienna, 
London,  Newr - York  or-  Zurich 
might  at  this  very  minute  be  pull- 
ing a fast  one.  His  is  a suspicious 
mind,  forever  scheming. 

An.  obsessive  character.  Leopold 
is  Austria's  greatest  art  collector,  a 
cultural  magpie  of  world  reknown. 
He  is  cantankerous  and  unerring 
in  his  passion  for  the  glorious  out- 
put of  Jbirde-siede  Vienna,  the  city 
of  Freud,  Mahler,  Klimt  Schiele, 
the  birthplace  of  The  Modem. 

At  the  age  of  71,  Leopold  has 
devoted  halfa  century  to  the  un- 
flagging pursuit  and  capture  of 
paintings  and  objets  (fort  The 
result  is  a collection  of  more  than 
5,000  pictures  and  pieces  that  at 
its  core  — hundreds  of  works  by 
the  early  20th  century  Viennese 
master,  Egon  Schiele  — outstrips 
anything  in  the  possession  of  the 
Austrian  state.  The  collection,  he 
brags,  goes  further;  the  world's 
galleries  and  museums  combined 
cannot  match  it 

Leopold  is  an  unlikely  connois- 
seur. Today  be  is  a miUioDaire,  as 
the  most  desirable  items  in  his  col- 
lection have  rewarded  his  invest- 
ment 10,000-fold.  But  it  was  not  al- 
ways so.  Until  recently,  he  was 
running  up  debts  of  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  to  satisfy  his 
craving. 

“Of  course,  I got  into  a lot  of 
debt,"  he  shrugs  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  enjoys  supreme  confi- 
dence in  his  own  judgment  "I al- 
ways got  into  debt  if  there  was 
something  important  to  acquire 
because  I couldn’t  let  it  go." 

To  talk  of  money  and  personal 
wealth  is  to  miss  the  point  en- 
tirely, he  makes  clear.  The  driv- 
ing force  is  to  own  great  art  And 
then  to  own  some  more. 

“It  takes  what  amounts  to  an  in- 
satiable greed  to  keep  adding  to  an 
already  considerable  collection.” 
Leopold’s  friend  and  the  former 


Salzburg  curator,  Otto  Rreicha,  has 
written.  “But  an  inveterate  collec- 
tor like  Leopold  can  never  assuage 
his  hunger,  because  a collection 
can  never  reach  the  unattainable 
state  of  completeness.” 

“He's  been  collecting  for  50 
years  and  he's  never  really  had 
any  money,"  says  a prominent  Vi- 
enna art  critic.  “He  lived  con- 
stantly with  the  fear  of  running 
out  of  credit  with  tbe  banks.  He 
swopped  stuffy  he  traded  to  get 
what  he  wanted.  He's  a maniac. 
But  you  need  to  be  like  that  to  do 
what  he  has  done.” 

It  is  not  wealth,  nor  upbringing, 
nor  background,  but  pure  congen- 
ital infatuation  that  drives  Leo- 
pold. By  profession  he  is  an  opti- 
cian, as  Is  his  wife  Elisabeth, 
originally  of  modest  means  from  a 
solid  middle-class  family. 

He  has  inhabited  the  same 
charming  little  house  in  the  north 
Viennese  suburb  of  Grinzing  for 
decades.  The  property  is  com- 
pletely inconspicuous,  part  of  a 
shabby  terrace  of  what  were  once 
vintners’  cottages. 

But  to  enter  through  the  front 
door  is  to  penetrate  an  extraordi- 
nary emporium  in  which  every 
available  inch  of  Door.  wall,  and 
shelf  space  is  occupied  by  thou- 
sands of  bits  and  bobs,  from  the 
priceless  to  tbe  curious,  hunted 
and  gathered  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe. 

West  African  tribal  masks  jostle 
for  space  alongside  art  nouveau 
vases  and  figurines.  The  top  of  the 
grand  piano,  which  Leopold  plays, 
is  covered  by  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  ancient  German  beer  jugs. 

We  are  sitting  under  a large 
Schiele  canvas,  a sombre  double 
self-portrait  from  1915  entitled 
Levitation.  1 am  sitting  on  a spare, 
simple  wooden  chair.  He  ventures 
tbe  throwaway  remark:  "Oh,  that 
chair  you’re  sitting  on,  we  got 
that  in  New  York,  by  Otto  Wag- 
ner, 320,000  schillings  (£20,000)." 

He  points  along  the  wall. 
"That’s  another  Wagner,  the  cup- 
board is  Josef  Hoffmann,  that  one 
is  Kola  Moser,  the  cabinet  is  Adolf 
Loos.”  AH  of  them,  outstanding 
architects  and  designers  of  tum- 
of-the-century  Vienna, 

Leopold  shows  mo  trace  whatso- 
ever of  being  oppressed  or  ixrtimi- 


The  collector,  Rudolph  Leopold: 
The  brain  of  the  art  history 
professor  and  eye  of  a painter’ 


dated  by  tbe  priceless  domestic 
clutter.  He  ushers  us  into  a down- 
stairs room  which  is  his  private 
art  warehouse.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  Schiele  oils.  Dozens  of 
other  canvases  lie  carelessly 
stacked,  their  backs  to  the  world. 
There  are  several  thousand  arte- 
facts. ranging  from  ancient  Greek 
amphorae  fished  up  from  tbe  sea- 
bed to  old  African  spears  to  mod- 


em classics,  hoarded  across  every 
available  bit  of  space.  Suddenly  he 
has  to  dash  off  to  another  sale  in 
the  city  while  his  wife  shows  us 
around  before  serving  coffee  and 
apple  strudel  in  the  simple  un- 
modemlsed  kitchen. 

"We  used  to  go  up  there  ibr  din- 
ner and  scratch  our  heads  In  be- 
wilderment,” says  the  art  critic. 
“There  was  no  security,  no 


alarms.  What  if  there  was  a fire?” 
Belatedly,  the  house  has  had  secu- 
rity and  temperature  control  sys- 
tems installed,  but  Leopold  seems 
less  than  concerned.  He  com- 
plains he  is  cold  and  orders  his 
wife  to  turn  the  heating  on.  No 
sooner  has  she  obliged  than  he 
tells  her  to  turn  it  off  since  it  will 
damage  the  paintings. 

Leopold  has  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  enjoy  his  now  formida- 
ble wealth.  Not  for  him  the  gour- 
met luxury  lifestyle  of  the 
international  art  jetsetter.  He  is  in- 
famous for  showing  up  at  art  auc- 


tions in  foreign  capitals  with  a 
cheese  sandwich  in  his  pocket  He 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks.  He 
rarely  takes  a holiday.  Apart  from 
his  fkmily  (two  sons,  one  daughter), 
the  collection  occupies  every  wak- 
ing moment  And  that's  a lot  be- 
cause he's  a bit  of  an  insomniac. 

Tbe  way  Leopold  tells  it  be  in- 
stantly developed  an  obsessive 
will  to  appropriate  an  as  a medi- 
cal student  in  Vienna  in  his  20s. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  at  the 
age  of  22  in  1947,  he  entered  the 
city's  Art  History  Museum,  was 
overwhelmed  by  tbe  Rembrandts, 
the  Velazquezs,  and  the  unparal- 
leled collection  of  Breughels. 

“That  was  one  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant days  in  my  life.  What  I 
saw  that  day  had  an  unbelievable 
impact  on  me.  It  really  affected 
me  apd  I decided  to  collect  pic- 
tures. I had  never  been  really  in- 
terested in  art  because  what  Td 
seen  till  then  I hadn't  liked.  But 
looking  was  the  most  important 
thing.  On  the  train  or  the  tram.  I’d 
never  read,  just  look,  for  hours.” 

Three  years  later  he  acquired  a 
rare,  out-of-print  catalogue  of 
Schiele's  work,  the  first  such  cata- 
logue of  an  artist  then  barely 
known  and  contemptuously  dis- 
missed as  an  obscene  pornogra- 
pherby  the  Viennese. 

‘Those  pictures  told  me  there 
could  be  modem  artists  of  the 
same  rank  as  the  old  masters, 
both  in  composition  and  In  tech- 
nique. But  the  difference  was  that 
they  were  our  thing,  current,  they 
spoke  to  our  time.  I decided  then 
and  there  to  collect  Schiele.  That 
was  lucky  because  he  was  not 
well-known  enough  and  was  also 
very  cheap." 

HE  STARTED  buying 
Schiele  watercol- 
ours for  up  to  £20  a 
piece,  works  which 
now  fetch  more  than 
£300,000  each.  Still  a 
medical  student,  he  gave  tuition, 
stood  in  for  doctors  at  weekends, 
to  earn  the  extra  money  to  fund 
his  craving. 

But  he  was  also  neglecting  his 
studies,  disappearing  for  months 
at  a time  to  give  ebase  to  the 
paintings,  to  track  down  desirable 
pieces  scattered  across  Europe. 

His  exasperated  mother  then 
made  him  a tempting  offer.  If  he 
completed  bis  studies  that  year. 
1953,  she  would  buy  him  a Volks- 
wagen car.  He  finished  the  degree, 
got  the  money  for  the  car,  disap- 
peared to  London  (without  buying 
the  car),  and  resurfaced  in  Vienna 
with  Schiele's  masterpiece.  The 
Hermits,  bought  from  an  emi- 
grant in  England.  He  bad  spent  a 
year  as  a detective  finding  the 
painting,  the  owner,  and  haggling 
over  the  purchase  price. 

“When  Leopold  has  set  his 
heart  on  acquiring  something, 
virtually  any  legal  means  justify 
the  end."  wrote  Breicha.  ‘The 
kind  of  strategies  he  devises 
would  win  him  chess 
championships.” 

It  is  a notoriously  bitchy  and 
backstabbing  world  be  inhabits. 
His  peers  and  rivals  contemptu- 


ously dismiss  him  as  a mere  opti- 
cian, he  complains.  But  he 
stresses  he  also  studied  art  his- 
tory and  indeed  he  is  now  widely 
regarded  as  the  world's  foremost 
authority  on  Schiele. 

“There  is  no  history  of  art  pro- 
fessor who  can  touch  him.”  notes 
the  Vienna  critic.  "He  has  a fan- 
tastic eye,  absolutely  unique.  It's 
not  just  the  famous  paintings;  his 
collection  of  Japanese,  or  Chinese, 
or  African  sculptures  is  exquisite. 
There's  no  one  else  like  him." 

The  critic  is  not  revealing  any- 
thing the  collector  does  not  know 
already,  because  lack  of  self-confi- 
dence is  -not  something  that  Leo- 
pold suffers. 

“The  secret  of  my  success."  he 
confides,  “is  that  1 have  the  brain 
of  the  art  history  professor  and 
the  eye  of  a painter.” 

He  is  equally  forthright  in  justi- 
fying the  great  loves  of  his  life. 
“You  know,  it  is  a mistake  to  say 
that  Picasso  is  the  greatest  drawer 
of  the  20th  century.  1 am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  two  greatest 
drawers  of  this  century  are  Gus- 
tav Klimt  and  Egon  Schiele.  I'm 
not  saying  that  because  Tm  Aus- 
trian or  a chauvinist  If  I talk  of 
earlier  centuries.  I wouldn’t  in- 
clude any  Austrians.  Hands  are 
the  hardest  thing  to  draw  for  an 
artist  And  since  Albrecht  Diirer, 
no  one  has  drawn  hands  so  mag- 
nificently as  Schiele." 

After  more  than  20  years  of  hag- 
gling with  the  Austrian  state  over 
the  Cate  of  the  unique  collection, 
Leopold  and  his  adversaries  have 
struck  a deal. 

Leopold  drives  a hard  bargain. 
“He's  a very  difficult  man."  says 
ttie  art  critic.  A major  exhibition  of 
20th  century  Austrian  art  which 
opened  last  month  in  Germany  in- 
cludes none  of  Leopold's  52  Schiele 
oils  nor  anything  else  from  his  col- 
lection because,  the  curators  said, 
he  set  impossible  conditions. 

The  Austrian  state  also  played 
bard  to  get,  offering  nugatory 
sums  for  the  collection  and  condi- 
tions he  deemed  unacceptable. 

The  collection  of  5,266  pieces 
was  valued  at  7.8  billion  schillings 
or  half  a billion  pounds.  He  is  to 
be  paid  in  total  2JZ  billion  schil- 
lings, one  third  of  that  already 
paid  so  he  could  clear  his  debts 
and  the  remainder  paid  in  annual 
instalments  of  100  million  schil- 
lings to  the  year  2007. 

The  result  of  the  deal  is  that  a 
state  museum,  named  after  him 
and  of  which  he  will  be  the  direc- 
tor for  life,  is  to  be  built  The  col- 
lection to  be  housed  in  it  will  be 
safeguarded  against  anyone  try- 
ing to  split  it  up. 

'Tve  donated  78  per  cent  of  the 
collection,  and  sold  22  per  cent  In 
practice  it  will  now  belong  to  the 
state  and  to  the  public." 

But  with  the  proceeds,  the  art 
zealot  is  already  greedily  scouring 
the  catalogues,  rushing  off  to  the 
sales,  wheeling  and  dealing  on  the 
phone,  and  starting  all  over  again 
at  the  age  of  71. 

“Everything  I buy  now,”  he 
grins,  "everything  I've  bought 
since  the  agreement  — and  that's  a 
lot  — ah  well,  that  belongs  to  me." 


unleashed 
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g question  . . . Harvey  Nichols  withdrew  this  ad 

da  Grant  argues,  after  the 
ds  ad  controversy,  that  the  allure 
le  mode  will  always  prevail 


IN  THE  new  Vanity  Fair  a 50- 
year-old  photo  appears  of  a 
mannequin  having  her  Chris- 
tian Dior  New  Look  dress 
ripped  from  her  body  by  an  out- 
raged Parisian  matron  offended  at 
the  abundance  of  fabric  that  other- 
wise could  have  been  used  to 
dothe  the  shivering  population  of 
cold,  post-war,  austerity  France. 

Fashion  and  the  general  public 
often  talk  two  different  languages. 
Designers  are  frivolous,  empty- 
headed  nincompoops  with  no  idea 
of  how  real  people  lave  to  live 
their  lives;  the  dowdy  populace  are 
puritan  pragmatists,  lacking  wit, 
humour  and  an  Imagination  large 
enough  to  appreciate  a creative  ar- 
tiste when  they  see  one. 

Exactly  half  a century  after  the 
New  Look,  tiie  old  war  was  fought 
again  this  week,  in  Leeds,  when 
Harvey  Nichols  launched  its  first 
provincial  store  with  an  ad  cam- 
paign playing  on  the  city’s  slogan, 
Leeds  leads,  it  showed  the  head  of 
a woman  with,  a dog  collar  and 
leash  round  her  neck,  the  idea,  one 
supposes,  being  that  Leeds  women 
are  led  by  Harvey  Nichols  when  it 
comes  to  fashion. 

- However,  to  city  councillor  Do- 
reen Lewis  and  Leeds  film-maker 
Jane  Bradshaw  — among  scores 
who  complained  to  the  Advertis- 
ing Standards  Authority  — the  ad 


was  degrading,  dehumanising  and 
perpetuated  "racist  and  sexist 
stereotypes  by  showing  a black 
woman  in  a powerless  and  submis- 
sive position”.  That  tbe  model, 
Jodie  Kydd.  is  white  was  an  imme- 
diate own  goal  for  those  In  Leeds 
who  saw  a woman  with  big  lips 
and  assumed,  with  a certain  rac- 
ism. that  she  was  black. 

Reactions  ranged  from  those 
who  thought  the  ad  told  them  they 
needed  to  be  put  on  a leash  by 
their  husbands,  to  that  of  the  black 
rha  \r  of  the  council’s  women's 
committee;  *T  never  thought  for  a 
moment  that  she  was  black.  But 
Harvey  Nichols  Is  saying,  we  rec- 
ognise that  you  are  successful  and 
wealthy  women  so  we  are  moving 
up  here.  Then  they  patronise  us  by 
telling  us  that  we  need  to  be  led  by 
them  to  be  fashionable.” 

Thus  what  must  have  been 
meant  as  an  in-your-face  joke  full 
of  punning  irony  back-fired,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  posted  on  a bill- 
board next  to  a council  ad  about 
sexual  abuse.  Photographers  love 
to  talk  about  the  power  or  images 
to  shock,  but  there's  nothing  quite 
as  shocking  as  being  raped. 

To  my  eye,  the  ad’s  reference  is 
to  the  fashion  industry’s  current 
preoccupation  with  sado-masoch- 
ism and  bondage,  that  supposedly 
stylish  realm  which  began  as  a se- 


cretive sexual  sub-cult,  launched 
Its  status  as  fashion  through  the 
magazine  Skin  2,  bit  the  club  scene 
and.  under  the  patronage  of  Jean- 
Paul  Gaultier  wound  up  on  the  cat- 
walks:  the  reason  why  your  teen- 
age daughter  has  bad  her  belly- 
button  pierced  or  wears  a chrome 
spiked  leather  collar  and  wrist 
bands. 

Fashion  always  says  it  meant  to 
offend  nobody,  that  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  degrading  women.  Of 
course  not  Nor  did  Rel  Kawakubo 
mean  to  insult  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust wben  he  sent  his  models  out 
on  to  the  catwalk  last  year  in  a 
collection  reminiscent  of  concen- 
tration camp  uniforms,  a kind  of 
Auschwitz  chic.  One  designer  con- 
fided in  a fashion  writer  this  year 
that  he  was  planning  a collection 
with  a “Holocaust  theme”  and  was 
advised  that  he  should  change  his 
mind.  Of  course  offence  is  given. 

DESIGNERS  defend  them- 
selves by  arguing  that 
their  work  has  “social 
responsibility’*.  This 
started  with  fashion’s  attempt  to 
acknowledge  the  devastating  Im- 
pact of  Aids  on  the  industry.  Sud- 
denly designers  no  longer  wanted 
to  remain  frivolous,  tbey  wanted 
their  work  to  take  on  serious 
meaning  by  referring  to  events 


they  thought  they  should  care 
about  But  your  average  couturier 
is  not  an  intellectual  being  and  the 
results  are  embarrassing.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  manage  a relationship  be- 
tween fashion  and  content  when 
you  spend  your  life  in  a world  of 
style  — how  things  look,  not  what 
they  are  for.  or  what  they  mean. 

Seeing  this,  it’s  easy  for  realists 
to  denounce  fashion  altogether.  A 
woman  in  a dog  collar  isn't  going 
to  have  much  wit  value  if  your  old 
man  beats  you  black  and  blue.  But 
the  old  feminist  line  — that  Cash- 
ion  and  ads  exploit  women  — does 
not  say  enough  to  most  women 
who  love  to  dress  up.  Dismissing 
them  as  dupes  of  a malevolent 
male-dominated  scheme  to  keep 

women  In  chains  does  feminism 
no  service. 

My  own  recent  novel.  The  Cast 
Iron  Shore,  followed  the  life  from 
of  a department  store  vendeuse 
who  joins  the  Communist  Party  in 
McCarthyite  America  but  hangs 
on  to  her  dress-sense.  Fashion  is 
caprice,  insouciance  and  surface. 
The  trick  is  not  to  Imbue  it  with  a 
content  it  doesn't  have,  but  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  that  the  social 
worker,  the  teacher,  the  police- 
woman, the  lawyer,  and  everyone 
else  who  works  at  the  coalface  of 
human  suffering,  likes  to  get 
changed,  comb  her  hair,  apply  her 


make-up  and  think,  “I  look  good”. 
In  1992,  1 met  a Washington  Post 
correspondent  in  a grand  hotel  in 
Zagreb  waiting  for  press  creden- 
tials to  go  into  Bosnia  with  a ward- 
robe full  of  boots  and  parkas.  T 
dream  of  dresses."  she  told  me. 

In  their  book  Paris  After  The 
Liberation.  Antony  Beevor  and  Ar- 
temis Cooper  tell  the  story  of  a 
French  oomiesse,  denounced  by  her 
maid  for  harbouring  Jews  and  sent 
to  a concentration  camp,  where  a 
former  fitter  for  Schiaparelli 
remodelled  her  uniform  so  it 
looked  more  elegant  This  small, 
apparently  empty,  defiance  sym- 
bolised, I suppose,  a refusal  to  ac- 
cept that  she  was  a slave  labourer 
and  that  life  was  nothing  but  mis- 
ery. It  arose  out  of  suffering,  it  was 
not  an  attempt  to  ape  it  or  appro- 
priate moral  seriousness  from  It 

The  Harvey  Nichols  ad  offends 
because  it  fells  to  understand  that, 
for  many  women,  powerlessness  Is 
a real  condition  of  daily  life,  not  an 
image  to  play  with.  Harvey  Nich- 
ols have  withdrawn  it  But  I doubt 
if  it  will  stop  those  citizens  erf 
Leeds  with  enough  money  from  go- 
ing to  the  store  and  at  least  dream- 
ing of  life  as  it  Is  lived  with  a 
Prada  handbag. 


The  Cast  Iron  Shore  is  published  by 
Picador,  £15.99 
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After  every  20th-century  trauma  a toy  bear  has  come 
to  make  it  better — Winnie-the-Pooh  from  the  Somme, 
Paddington  from  the  Holocaust.  Even  Dunblane, 
above,  was  deluged  with  them  after  the  massacre. 
Veronica  Horwell  on  why  we  reach  for  reassurance 


Bear 


necessity 


CHALK 


Up  ...  A pupil  of  King’s  Collage 
School  from  the  age  of  nine.  Chalk 
breaks  into  the  biggish-time.  in  a 
school  production  — and  British 
premiere  — of  the  1 920s  American 
musical  Good  News.  Singing  his 
little  heart  out  In  the  lead  role,  he’s 
spotted,  which  leads  to... 

Up..  . Never  The  Sinner,  a psy- 
chological courtroom  drama  based 
on  the  Leopold  and  Loeb  homicide 
case,  in  which  Chalk  takes  a star- 
ring role,  and  which  gamers  great 
acclaim  and  near-capacity  crowds 
in  Edinburgh  this  summer.  The  play 
is  spotted  again,  by  producer  Paul 
Spyker,  who  brings  it  to... 

Away  . . . The  West  End.  Young 
Chalk,  still  a sprightly  18,  out  of 
school  and  planning  university, 
takes  to  the  stage  of  the  Arts 
Theatre  this  week.  All  this,  and  his 
features  adorning  the  new  Twix 
advertising  campaign. 


FALLING: 


WAS  in  this  boutique  where 
the  Tokyo  Expressway  ends  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Fuji.  and 
like  shops  in  every  Japanese 
high  street  it  was  given  over  to 
teddy  bears.  In  fact  to  Winnie- 
The-Pooh  and  Paddington.  I picked 
up  a Paddington  and  watched  the 
sun  on  Fuji’s  snow  and  thought 
why  is  the  most  semioticaUy 
sophisticated  nation  on  earth 
besotted  with  bears?  Why  is  the 
teddy  bear  as  important  to  20th- 
century  iconography  as  cherubs 
were  to  the  Renaissance? 

If  you  seek  ursine  origins,  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  will  refer  you  to 
US  president  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  faced  down  his  physical  weak- 
nesses by  going  west  to  ranch  and 
hunt  big  game.  Bears  were  his  tar- 
get of  choice  "Cocking  my  rifle" 
he  wrote  of  his  first  kill,  ’7  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  great 
bear  not  eight  steps  oft”  His  nerve 
held  similarly  steady  through  a 
miners'  strike  in  his  first  year  of 
office  in  1902,  when  he  brokered  the 
men  a 10  per  cent  rise.  So  he  was  at 
peak  popularity  when  he  arbitrated 
a border  dispute  down  in  Missis- 
sippi- His  hosts  arranged  a hunt, 
but  in  the  empty  woods  could  only 
locate  a bear  cub.  Teddy  disdained 
to  shoot  it.  and  the  Washington  Star 
cartoonist  drew  him  turning  away 
from  the  pitiful  creature. 

Legend  has  it  that  Morrie  and 
Rose  Mich  tom,  Russian  immi- 
grants, kept  a small  New  York  nov- 
elty shop,  and  Rose  used  a recent 
textile  invention,  mohair  plush,  for 
a toy  to  display  with  the  cartoon, 
labelled  "Teddy’s  Bear”.  There  is  a 
rival  Euroclaim,  from  Margarete 
Steiff,  a south  German  soft  toy 


maker  In  the  late  19th  century 
nurseries  already  had  “bruins”, 
stuffed  bears  on  all  (burs,  and  posh 
parlours  had  delicate  clockwork 
bear  automata.  When  Stieff's 
nephew  joined  her  workshop,  he 
developed  a plush  bear  based  cm 
drawings  from  Stuttgart  Zoo;  a New 
York  buyer  scouting  for  something 
new  ordered  3,000  on  the  last  day  of 
the  1903  Leipzig  Toy  Fain  By  1907, 
the  StiefT  Bahrenjahre  (year  of  the 
bear)  the  orders  ware  a million. 

The  bear;  then,  seems  to  have 
appeared  at  the  precise  moment 
when  a vacancy  opened  for  both  a 
new  commodity  and  a mythical 
beast  — of  childhood.  In  the  indus- 
trialised nations,  the  middle  class 
had  expanded:  there  were  more, 
and  more  comfortable,  family 
homes  with  mass-produced  goods 
tor  children  replacing  home-made 
folk  toys  or  expensive  crafted 
miniatures.  It  is  to  this  period  we 
owe  much  of  our  sense  of  what  the 
life  of  an  under-seven  child  should 
be  like:  stable,  separate  from  the 
adult  household,  with  blander  food 
and  lighter  colours;  mother  and/or 
a servant  should  be  available  but 
the  child  should  have  privacy  and 
individual  creative  play  “Safe  were 
those  evenings  of  the  pre-war 
world  / When  firelight  shone  on 
green  linoleum,"  wrote  John  Betje- 
man in  Summoned  By  Bells.  This 
childhood  referred  back  to 
Rousseau's  and  Wordsworth's 
ideals,  but  it  was  now  made  avail- 
able to  a wider  market,  and  pro- 
moted in  fiction  and  advertising. 

The  psycho-professions  were 
then  in  their  own  Infancy  and 
bears  were  rendering  emotional 
services  well  before  psychologists 


described  them  as  “transitional 
objects":  these  are  both  "memory 
mothers"  — a reminder  of  the 
mother’s  availability  when  she 
isn’t  there  — and  blank  substitute 
selves  with  which  to  experiment 
socially  “And  turned  to 
Archibald,"  Betjeman  went  on, 
“my  safe  old  bear  . . . Whose 
woollen  eyes  looked  sad  or  glad  at 
me,  / Whose  half-moon  ears 
received  my  confidence." 

Bears  were  permissible  toys  tor 
boys;  early  US  ones  came  dressed 
as  firemen,  cops  or  members  of 
Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders  cavalry 
They  were  wild  things  with  growl- 
ing mechanisms,  though  their 
claws  were  soon  no  more  than  ves- 
tigial stitches.  (Roosevelt,  by  the 
way  loathed  the  beasts.)  Within  a 
decade  they  were  any  middle-class 
baby’s  first  possession:  there  are 
uncountable  studio  portraits  from 
1910-25  of  child  and  bear: 

Look  at  these  and  you  will  see 
that  the  bears  resemble  less  a muz- 
zled grizzly  than  their  child  own- 
ers. Their  expressions,  gestures 
and  postures  are  those  of  a child 
old  enough  to  sit  unsupported  and 
perhaps  just  able  to  walk.  Another 
transition  was  made  in  adult 
heads;  the  bear  “became”  the  child, 
or  a euphemism  for  the  child. 
Think  how  often  an  abandoned  or 
damaged  bear  is  used  in  ads, 
movies  or  newspaper  photos  to  sug- 
gest something  we  cannot  endure 
to  see,  whatever  our  bloody  enter- 
tainment tastes:  the  corpse  of  a 
child.  Or  bow  such  toys,  or  funer- 
ary flower  offerings  in  their  shape, 
now  mark  the  death  of  children. 

And  bears,  battered  and  furless, 
remain  as  spirit  repositories  of 


childhood  selves.  One  of  the  key 
texts  is  Evelyn  Waugh's  novel. 
Brideshead  Revisited,  in  which  he 
describes  the  1923  Oxford  of  his 
own  youth.  Charming  Sebastian 
Flvte.  aged  19,  scion  of  an  ancient, 
sad.  line,  enchants  the  narrator  by 
taking  Him  for  a picnic  and  a spin 
to  the  ancestral  home  with  Sebast- 
ian's bear;  Aloysius,  between  them: 
“Take  care  he's  not  sick." 

Waugh  uses  Aloysius  anecdotes 
to  establish  Sebastian's  appeaL  The 
narrator  first  hears  Sebastian's 
name  and  title  from  an  Oxford  bar- 
ber who  has  had  “ample  chance  to 
tire  of  undergraduate  fentasy",  but 
was  “plainly  captivated"  by  “The 
Marquis  of  March  main's  second 
boy";  Sebastian  has  just  ordered  an 
ivory-backed  hairbrush  to  threaten 
Aloysius  “with  a spanking  when  he 
was  sulky". 

Since  the  rest  of  Waugh's  Oxford 
character-through-objects,  like  the 
narrator's  Medici  Press  edition  of 
A Shropshire  Lad.  is  spot-on.  pre- 
sumably the  bear  was  precisely- 
observed.  Now  a Victorian  under- 
graduate, if  moneyed  or  well-con- 
nected, could  have  been  barking 
but  would  have  passed  unremarked 
if  his  eccentricities  were  robust 
The  public  appearance  of  Aloysius, 
however,  had  to  wait  until  a display' 
of  quasi-innocence  was  acceptable 
in  young  men.  By  the  1920s,  when  a 
generation  had  had  the  innocence 
beaten  out  of  them  in  the  Great 
War  innocence  must  have  seemed 
a retrospective  state  of  grace.  The 
bear  was  seen  as  belonging  not 
only  to  a child's  personal 
Age  of  Innocence  but 
already  to  an  historic 
Golden  Age  of  security 
"Sebastian  is  in  love  with  X 

his  own  childhood." 
remarks  Marchmain's  Ital- 
ian  mistress.  “That  will  1 

make  him  very’  unhappy." 

An  unvoiced  association  of 
bears  with  melancholy  and 
some  blessed  state  soon  to 
be  lost,  seems  to  have  been 
a prevailing  mood.  In  1923, 

Alan  Alexander  Milne 
was  a 41-year-old  pro- 


phone  lines  under  fire  before 
Mametz  Wood,  a name  which  res- 
onates still  with  horror  That  win- 
ter he  was  Invalided  home  with 
trench  toot  The  money  he  earned 
through  written  nonsense  paid  for 
a very7  dependent  wife;  a son, 
Christopher  Robin,  born  in  1920; 
and  a brother  slowly  dying  of  TB. 
Milne  drifted  in  1923  into  writing 
verse  for  children.  His  first  collec- 
tion. When  We  Were  Young  (deco- 
rated by  Punch  artist  E H Shepard), 
had  such  a direct  line  to  the  times 
that  many  copies  were  bought  by 
adults  for  adults,  and  Milne  was 
immediately  a colt,  a man  attrib- 
uted with  access  back  to  innocence. 
Those  who  read  the  poems  felt  that 
Christopher  Robin, . “saying  his 
prayers”,  was  innocence.  Hermit 
and  Teddy  Jnn  Roosevelt’s  sons, 
called  on  Milne  en  route  to  shoot 
tigers  in  Indo-Turfcestan,  to  get 
their  copies  signed:  Theodore  was 
almost  in  tears  because  he  only  had 
an  American  first  edition. 

A sequel  made  his  fame  so 
intense  that  on  Christmas  Eve  1925. 
the  main  banner  headline  across 
the  front  of  the  London  Evening 
News  simply  read  “A  Children’s 
Story  by  A A Milne".  Milne, 
pressed  for  time  and  inspiration, 
had  written  down  a bedtime  story 
about  Christopher  Robin’s  bear 
bought  in  Harrod's  for  the  boy’s 
first  birthday 

Milne's  workload  not  being 
daunting  that  winter;  a book  con- 
tinuing the  episodic  activities  of  a 
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fessional  writer  - 

and  amatwir  sj 

golfer.  In  youth,  JQ V ..<£  vjg 
he  bad  used  his  1W  . i k * 
natural  facility  a 
for  dashing  off 
light  badinage  to 

earn  a good  living  at  JwK; 
Punch  with  froth  about  jag®,. .j; 
gills  called  Cynthia  and 
Dahlia  and  had  gone  on  to  l^a/SS*. 
write  internationally  sue- 
cessftil  plays  about  buttered 
toast  and  housemaid  trouble. 

Milne  was  an  innate  paci- 
fist,  but  bad  felt  obliged  to  japy 
join  up  in  1915;  by  1916, 
he  was  a signals  expert 
on  the  Somme,  repairing 
the  front's  crude  tele-  ******  ' -• 
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Going  ...  *1  punish  sloppiness, 
says  Mark  E Smith  at  the  peak  of 
The  Fall’s  powers.  *1  ran  a tight 
ship.'  it's  true:  he’s  revered  as  one 
of  the  finest  lyricists  of  his  time.  But 
with  those  brazen  words.  Smith 
foreshadows  a spectacular  decline. 
Going  . . . Tuesday  of  this  week: 
The  Fail  at  Worthing  Assembly  Hall. 
Well,  sort  of.  Smith  spends  the  day 
in  the  town's  taverns,  arrives  an 
hour  late  for  his  gig.  there’s  no  lead 
guitarist.  Smith  throws  the  mike 
into  the  throng,  assaults  the  roadie 
with  its  stand,  goes  off  stage  for  15 
minutes,  comes  back  shirtiess  and 
leering,  goes  off.  comes  on,  leaves 
after  40  minutes. 

Gone  ...  The  Fall-out  The  FW 
company  withdraw  from  the  tour. 
The  band's  promoters  abandon 
them  too.  Worthing  Council  don’t 

pay  for  the  gig.  The  Folkestone 

show  is  cancelled.  Ouch.  And  yet... 
‘I'm  quite  pleased,'  says  fan  Tim 
Kaye.  23.  ‘He  treads  a fine  line 
between  stupidity  and  brilliance.' 


Last  week,  Keith  Burstein  attacked  atonal  music  as  elitist.  Composer 
Thomas  Ades  tells  him  to  go  back  to  cranking  out  laments  for  Bosnia 


LET  THE  SCALES  FA  LL 
FROM  YOuR  CARS. 


The  art  of  noise 


Provocations 


IN  1919  the  German  composer 
Hans  Pfitzner  was  writing  a can- 
tata. On  The  German  Soul,  which 
he  hoped  would  take  the  world  by 
storm.  Avid  for  popularity,  he  pub- 
lished an  attack. on  his  struggling 
contemporaries  Schoenberg,  Berg 
and  Webern.  Look  at  Schumann,  he 
told  them.  Every  drawing-room  In 
Europe  has  its  copy  of  Traumerei; 
everyone  loves  it,  and  what’s  more, 
even  you  must  admit  it’s  a master- 
piece, Alban  Berg  responded  with 
an  analysis  of  Traumerei,  proving 
it  a brilliant  bit  of  technical  engi- 
neering. Schumann  sets  himself 
task  alter  task;  these  are  apprecia- 


ble by  the  connoisseur;  but  only 
subliminally  to  the  amateur  There 
isn't  a wasted  note 

What  Pfitzner;  like  the  current 
craven  tribe  of  easy-listening  apolo- 
gists, failed  to  notice  were  the  great 
heaps  of  musical  detritus  written 
for  the  very  market  Schumann  gave 
TraumereL  Thousands  of  dispos- 
able pieces,  written  by  men  without 
ambition  or  imagination  — Ludwig 
Berger,  Wilhelm  Taubert  Julius 
Rietz,  author  Willian  Stemdale 
Bennett,  for  that  matter 
English  music  was  crippled  for 
two  centuries  by  the  ugly  national 

mistrust  of  art.  Try  naming  a sin- 
gle world-class  masterpiece  of 
English  music  between  1700  and 
1899.  You  can’t;  there  isn't  one. 


Pfitzner  was  still  happily  at  work 
when  Nazi  propagandists  branded 
England  “the  land  without  music". 
They  were  quick  to  jeer  at  the  ease 
with  which  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn  have  conquered  the 
English  ear  with  their  shameless 
Continental  professionalism.  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  was  right  “The 
English  can’t  stand  music,  but  they 
absolutely  love  the  noise  it  makes." 

“Music”  is  what  Berg  found  in 
Trdumerei:  something  deeply  pri- 
vate, internal,  secret,  necessarily 
obscure.  "The  noise  it  makes”,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  what  misleads 
dilettantes  like  the  journalist  Keith 
Burstein  and  the  academic  Sir 
James  Beament  (Letters.  Thurs- 
day) into  claiming  some  "logical 


connection"  between  the  naturally 
occurring  overtone  series  and 
what  they  call  “beautiful  music”. 

I'm  sure  Sir  James's  knighthood 
was  “logical"  given  whatever  his 

achievements  in  agriculture  have 
been,  but  he  certainly  didn't  get  it 
for  his  musical  acumen.  Only  a 
don  could  still  need  to  be  told  that 
art  has  precious  little  to  do  with 
logic,  and  music  least  of  alL  Their 
appeal  to  science  would  be  more 
convincing  if  either  of  them  could 
get  their  facts  right-  both  fudge  the 


numbers.  The  fact  is  that  the  over- 
tone series  is  infinite;  rich  in  what 
Burstein  called  "dissonances"; 
besides,  it  can  be  used  to  support 
any  system  at  all. 

As  for  the  anti-style  in  which 
Burstein's  own  compositions  floun- 
der; somewhere  between  an  organ- 
ists’ improvisation  manual  and  an 
A-tevel  aural  test,  it's  about  as  nat- 
ural as  Bobby  Crush  in  plastic 
shoes.  His  claim  that  Mozart’s  work 
owes  its  beauty  to  the  overtone 
series  is  a harmless  lie,  but  to  call 
middle-of-the-road  popsters  Oasis 
the  best  of  new  British  music? 
That’s  what  I call  a wrong  note. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  history 
Greai  Britain's  new  music  leads 
the  wo dd.  Its  range,  refinement 
and  boldness  are  as  never  before 
the  envy  of  every  other  culture;  it 
may  take  decades  but  one  day  every 
member  of  the  public  will  feel  the 
benefits  of  this  international  suc- 
cess. This  situation  implies  a cul- 
ture brave  enough  to  allow  art  to 
seem  strange,  difficult,  even  unset- 
tling. A new  score  — a great  one 
might  appear  once  a year,  once  a 


decade,  once  a century  — can  be  as 
galvanising  as  a new  planet,  and  as 
bewildering.  Now;  mediocre  artists 
always  attempt  to  capitalise  6a  ves- 
tiges of  public  suspicion.  Take  Mr 
Burstein.  His  real  concern  Isn’t 
music,  nor  the  noise  it  makes,  K s 
money  He  must  know;  deep  down, 
that  his  music  doesn't  deserve  any 
prizes;  but  he  and  his  Hecklers  wfll 
get  by  booing  nonogenarians, 
cranking  out  tonrantg  fox-  Bosnia, 
Marchioness  Requiems.  Riagitw  for 
John  Smith.  Even  if  hnwrigunn  are 
banned,  there  will  always  be 
another  disaster  for  the  Hecklers  to 
hymn.  But  the  rest  of  us  should 
remember  how  long  this  country’s 
philistinism  fixed  its  musical  sta- 
tus somewhere  between  Iceland 
and  Bulgaria.  We  are  finally  on  tesr, 
it's  time  for  the  cowards  to  start 
facing  the  music.  No  one -knows 
what  it  will  sound  like:  it  may  or 
may  not  have  tunes;  but  it  must, 
and  will,  be  free. 


oreative  arts  at  Trinity  College, 

Cafnbridgg.  He  is  curentfy  working  on 
a piece  for  the  CBSO  and  Simon  Rattie 
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Everything  was  slower 

then.  And  the  service  at 
the  corner  shop  was  no 
exception.<‘Are  yon  going  to 
boy  that  loaf?"  asked  Tricia 
Hopkins  finally,  breaking  off 
from  a hard  day’s  gossiping 
over  the  counter.  “No,  I’m  just 
standing  cuddling  it  because 
I’ve  mistaken  it  for  a cat,”  said 
Emily  Bishop,  more  sharp- 
tongued  than  memory  serves. 
“Well,  give  us  17  pence  and 
we’ll  call  it  Tiddles." 

But  it  wasn’t  just  the  price  of 
bread  and  the  tart  exchanges 
that  told  you  this  was  an 
episode  of  Coronation  Street 
(Granada  Plus)  from  2976.  It 
was  a whole  wealth  of  detail. 
This  was  a period  when  Pat 
Phoenix  was  Elsie  Howard 
rather  than  Elsie  Tanner,  when 
Gail  was  merely  a Potter  and 
Deirdre  was  married  to  Ray 
Langton  and  his  unfeasibly 
large  eyebrows.  It  was  a time 
when  world-weary  Len 
Fairclough  would  whisk  Elsie 
off  in  his  scruffy  Cornmer  van 
to  try  to  fan  flames  from  the 
embers  of  their  romance. 

Everything  was  slower  then. 
Scenes  started  and  for  several 
moments  no  one  spoke.  In  one, 
Hilda  sat  at  the  table  slowly 
turning  the  pages  of  the  paper; 
while  Stan  sat  in  the  rear  of  the 
shot,  looking  at  her  and  smok- 
ing leisurely.  There  was  not  a 
thought  between  them,  still  less 
a word,  for  at  least  15  seconds. 
Only  a very  bold  director  would 
fill  a scene  with  such  peaceful 
nothingness  nowadays. 

Earlier,  Hilda  had  asked  Stan 
what  he  wanted  on  his  toast. 
“Dripping  or  jam?"  They  must 
have  been  out  of  low-calorie 
hummus.  Stan  was  always 


shovelling  or  pouring  vast 
quantities  of  unhealthy  fu«i 
into  his  mouth.  There  was  once 
a choice  scene  at  the  Rover's 
when  Hilda  bought  Stan  a half. 
The  import  of  his  subsequent 
complaint  was:  woman,  you 
have  callously  slashed  at  my 
very  vitals,  more  thaw  impugn, 
ing  my  masculinity.  Manhood 
came  in  pints  In  Stan’s  world. 

There  was  an  unexpectedly 
affecting  scene  in  which  Hilda 
asked  Emily  Tricia  and  Annie 
Walker  what  they  thought  of  a 
lacy  smock  she  had  bought  to 
try  to  look  youngec  It  was  a 
hideous  thing  that  made  her 
look  merely  silly  But  only 
Tricia  had  the  cruel  lrtnifapae  to 
tell  her  what  anybody  else  with 
eyes  to  see  was  thinking:  you 
are  mutton  dressed  as  lamb, 
Mrs  Ogden.  Jean  Alexander’s 
face  ran  through  embarrass- 
ment and  shame  and  back  again 
before  she  fled  from  the  shop  to 
change  out  of  the  top  for  good. 

Coronation  Street  is  being 
supplied  in  Stan-sized  portions, 
far  too  big  for  anyone  to  take  In 
without  seriously  damaging  ■ 
their  health.  Granada  Pins  is 
screening  two  episodes  every 
weekday  evening  and  one  at 
breakfast,  phis  a weekend 
omnibus.  Tonight  it  is  showing 
a three-hour  themed  evening 
entitled  The  Lives  And  Loves  Of 
Ken  Bartow.  And  all  this  before 
Coronation  Street  1996-style  Is 
broadcast  four  times  a week.  It’S 
going  to  be  very  hard  to  ignore 
Coronation  Street  in  future. 

Which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  Albion  Market 
(Granada  Phis),  a soap  that 
didn’t  take.  On  Thursday  they 
showed  the  first  episode  from 
I 1985.  a clamouring  instalment 

crammed  with  establishing 
detaiL  It  was  a sad  experience: 

| all  that  effort,  all  those  ghosts 
who  never  became  memorable 
enough  to  haunt  us. 

Frasier  (Channel  4),  too,  had 
I its  ghost,  the  spectral  Diane, 
who  had  left  Fraiser  at  the  altar 
in  Boston  only  to  track  him 
down  in  Seattle  years  lalec  She 

was  a playwright  now  and  had 

recreated  the  bar  at  Cheers  as 
the  set  for  her  latest  work.  For 
Frasier;  as  for  us.  this  was  an 
uncanny  experience  and  not  a 
pleasant  one.  like  interfering 
with  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
Though  the  first  half  of  the 
show  was  a elegantly  witty  as 
even  the  second  collapsed  into 
supposed  poignancy.  Emotional 
truth  should  have  no  place  in 
Frasier’s  screwball  world. 


.WAVE  RIDING 

I ANNE 
KARPF 


Wilde  at 
heart 


FORGET  paracetamol, 
aspirin.  Night  Nurse. 

When  you’re  poorly  and 
under  the  duvet,  there's  no 
balm  like  a predictable  radio 
play— the  hammier  the  better: 

But  not  every  subject  can  be 
given  the  treatment  with 
impunity  and  It  was  a little  dis- 
turbing to  hear  The  Trials  of 
Oscar  Wilde  (Radio  4)  rendered 
into  an  adequate  but  pedestrian 
drama,  with  Wilde  himself  a 
series  of  end-to-end  aphorisms 
(which  not  even  the  perfor- 
mance of  Simon  Russell  Beale 
could  animate).  It  sounded  a lit- 
tle as  if  Wilde’s  sexuality  was 
being  domesticated  for  the 
Radio  4 audience,  but  it  was  a 
long,  two-part  play  and  maybe 
it  soared  In  its  later  stages.  1 
couldn’t  make  myself  perse- 
vere long  enough  to  find  out. 

In  The  Art  of  Sitting  (Radio  4) 
by  Claire  McIntyre,  one  of  the- 
atre and  radio's  rising  stars. 
Sam  (short  for  Samantha) 
recalls  the  fruity  early  days  of 
a relationship  — all  sex.  drugs, 
and  tearing — soured  by  the 
arrival  of  a baby  She  ends  up 
.in  her  40s  as  a bewildered  sin- 
gle mother,  ferrying  her  musi- 
cally gifted  son  from  piano 
class  to  cello  lesson. 

There  was  a freshness  in 
Sam’s  nicely  intimate  opening 
monologue,  and  McIntyre  has 
plenty  to  say  about  ageing  and 
the  limited  choices  available: 
her  ♦Vieroft  is  disappointment 
(“the  passage  of  time  leaves  you 
lonely*’),  though  it  sometimes 
sounded  as  if  she  should  be 
writing  a r-iiTrmn  rather  than  a 
drama.  But  as  the  play  devel- 
oped, so  did  my  testiness, 
chiefly  because  Sam  (Carolyn 
Pickles  in  good  form)  had  a phe- 
nomenal ability  to  guilt-trip 


and  exercised  it  with  abandon. 
Not  content  with  haranguing 
her  ex-hnsband  (a  feisty  perfor- 
mance by  Alex  JenningB),  she 
also  laid  into  the  au  pair  and 
the  in-laws,  demanding  recogni- 
tion of  her  heroic  industry  in 
raising  a little  musical  genius. 
McIntyre  was  clearly  spelling 
out  what’s  really  involved  in 
mothering,  but  she  did  it  so 
heavy-handedly  that  it  ended  up 
sounding  like  a self-pitying  dia- 
tribe which  we  were  being 
invited  to  admire.  Hard  to 
believe  that  Sam  was  supposed 
to  be  a teacher  of  the  Alexander 
Technique — hadn’t  anyone 
taught  her  the  art  of  letting  go? 

Tenacity  is  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  George  Harrington 
in  the  first  of  Bill  Taylor’s  new 
series  of  plays  Huime  Stories 
(Radio  4),  based  on  true  stories 
about  the  Manchester  commu- 
nity: It’s  1969  and  the 
Corporation  wants  to  compul- 
sorily purchase  his  terrace 
house  and  relocate  him  in  a 
street  in  the  sky,  ie  a high-rise. 
But  George,  a powerless  patri- 
arch-abandoned by  his  wife 
and  battling  with  his  teenage 
kids  — will  have  none  of  it,  and 
ends  by  barricading  himself 
with  his  rifle  against  all  com- 
ers. This  was  a play  bathed  in 
hindsight:  everyone  reckons 
George  to  be  batty,  but  we  know 
that  he’s  the  little  fellow 
rebelling  against  a modernism 
and  welfarism  that  never  deliv- 
ered, creating  anomie  instead 
of  utopia.  Michael  Fox’s  pro- 
duction had  vigour:  its  unvar- 
nished, direct  style  gave  it  a 
tang  of  truth  and  lifted  it  above 
your  average  afternoon  play 

Given  my  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  so  many  radio  plays,  why 
wasn’t  I more  delighted  by  play- 
wright John  Fletcher’s  excoriat- 
ing attack  on  Third  Programme 
drama  in  Third  Words  (Radio 
3)?  Fletcher,  rightly  arraigning 
most  dramatists  for  not  using 
the  medium’s  strengths,  savaged 
; Davids  Hare  and  Edgar  along 
with  almost  every  other  promi- 
nent dramatist,  while  indicting 
the  subsidised  theatre  as  a 
provider  of  work  for  upper-class 
twits  now  that  the  empire’s  been 
lost.  Heaping  hyperbole  upon 
invective,  he  was  clearly  trying 
to  be  controversial;  absurdly 
overstating  his  case,  Fletcher 
akun  implied  that  he  alone  had 
found  the  Holy  GraiL  And  if  1 
bear  that  chch6  about  radio 
again  — the  one  about  them  hav- 
ing all  the  best  pictures  — I'll 
threw  my  tranny  at  the  speaker: 

That’ll  give  ’em  pictures. 
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Hormone  conquest 


Cortes  triumphs 
again . . . but  only 
in  the  field  of 
public  relations. 
Judith  Mackrell 
finds  the  ‘sex  god’ 
merely  mortal 


The  hype 


TS  HARD  to  look  dispassion- 
ately at  any  man  who’s  been 
personally  dressed  by 
Armani,  has  been  described 
as  “mire  sex”  by  Elle 
MacPherson  and  is  alleged  to 
turn  on  women  by  the  thousands 
■wherever  he  dances.  Wouldn’t  you 
have  to  have  problems  with  your 
hormones  not  to  love  him  too? 

But  there’s  another  reason  why 
it’s  bard  to  get  a straight  view  of 
flamenco  star  Joaquin  Cortes  — 
he’s  been  obscured  by  such  a bliz- 
zard of  hype.  Fbr  weeks,  his  publi- . 
cists  have  been  trumpeting  the 
advent  of  “a  pagan  sex  god"  and  1 
his  photograph  — a study  in  black-  , 
browed  intensity  and  sensual  arro- 
gance — has  been  smouldering  on 
the  walls  of  every  tube  station  in  i 
London.  He’s  been  advertised  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  dancers 
and  the  man  who's  transformed 
the  art  of  flamenco.  (In  Spain, 
they’re  so  thrilled  with  their  new 
export  that  they're  named  a public 
square  after  him.) 

Yet  there’s  probably  not  a dancer 
in  the  world  who  could  live  up  to 
such  ima  ge-mongering  — and  in 
cold  fact  there’s  nothing  in 
Cortes’s  show  Gypsy  Passion  that 
matches  the  thrill  of  his  poster 
Nothing  except  perhaps  his  first 
entrance.  As  dry  ice  swirls  goth- 
ically  around  a stageful  of  flicker- 
ing candles,  we  suddenly  spot 
Cortes  stalking  slowly  down  the 
long  centre  aisle  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
wearing  only  a black  sarong.  With 
his  dark  hair  flowing,  his  fece  chis- 
elled in  a beam  of  golden  light  he 
makes  out  like  some  ancient  deity 
Primed  for  sexual  frisson,  at  least 
some  in  the  audience  squeal— 

However  Cortes's  absolute  gift 
for  posing  turns  out  to  be  the  key  to 
what  is  otherwise  a surprisingly 
small  talent  in  serious  dance 
terms  he  certainly  possesses  rare 
qualities  of  stillness  and  sculptural 
clarity  which  mean  that  when  be 
fences  his  arms  in  his  signature 
“Eagle”  pose  or  arches  backwards 
in  fervant  supplication,  he  can  gen- 
uinely make  an  audience  hold  its 
breath.  But  the  rest  of  his  tech- 
nique scores  only  average  points. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  he's  both  flamenco  and  haTlet 
trained,  that  be  can  turn  a decent 
pirouette  as  writ  as  stamp  nifty  per- 
cussive nffs  with  his  feet  Yet  he 
rarely  attempts  anything  more  tax- 
ing and  he's  frequently  outdanced 
by  the  two  other  men  in  the  show— 
his  unde,  ffemenen  veteran  Chris- 
tobel  Reyes,  whose  footwork  is  far 
speedier  and  more  subtle,  and  ex- 
Bejart  dancer  Marco  BerrleL 


Surprisingly  small  talent . . . Joaquin  Cortes  is  frequently  outdanced  by  his  uncle 


Even  more  surprisingly  given 
our  lavish  expectations,  there's 
barely  a whiff  of  animal  magnet- 
ism about  his  performance.  Cortes 
just  doesn't  look  hungry  His 
movements  don't  eat  up  the  space, 
and  though  he  may  flirt  with  us, 
we  don't  feel  the  force  or  his  will. 
In  Tact,  his  most  electrifying 
moments  are  those  where  he 
appears  in  close-up  on  the  two 
screens  that  beam  out  live  images 
of  the  show.  Cortes  is  a star  of 
video,  not  of  the  stage. 

He  may  look  better  in  someone 
else's  choreography  but  his  own 
(and  this  is  the  next  disappoint- 
ment) is  unsophisticated  and  dulL 
His  much  vaunted  "flamenco 
fusion"  turns  out  to  be  very  tradi- 
tional-looking moves  with  some 
added  rock-star  preening  for  turn- 
self  and  a few  extra  high  kicks  and 
jumps  for  the  women  in  his  com- 
pany (Sensibly  his  co-stars  Reyes 
and  Berriel  dance  their  own  chore- 
ography) Cortes  doesn’t  invent,  he 
just  strings  together  steps. 

Of  course,  the  show  isn't  meant 
to  be  judged  as  pure  dance,  more  as 
a rock  spectacular  with  its  big 
lighting  effects,  amplified  band  and 
catwalk  costumes  and,  as  such,  it 
bas  been  trashed  by  purists.  1 have 
to  admit  here  that  my  own  bias  is 
also  for  the  dourest  kind  of  fla- 
menco. What  I really  love  are  those 
dumpy  cross-looking  women  who 
come  on  stage  as  if  they  were  going 
to  market,  and  then  unleash 
demons  on  to  the  stage  — their  feet 
trampling  ancient  griefs,  their 
arms  ululating  rites  of  passion.  I 
love  those  middle-aged  men  who 
look  as  if  they  might  choke  on 
their  pride  but  who  dance  like 
angels.  1 love  the  Intensity  of  a sin- 
gle dancer  hammering  rhythms  so 
fast  and  complex  that  you  feel  the 
surrounding  space  ready  to  shatter. 

But  flamenco  obviously  can't 
exist  in  a time  warp,  and  where 
Cortes’s  show  makes  really  inter- 
esting progress  is  in  its  music. 
Composed  by  Pepe  “El  Montoyita” 
and  Juan  Pkrriila.  it  adds  flutes. 
violin  and  double  bass  to  the  tradi- 
tional guitars,  and  builds  up  a 
complex  play  of  rhythms  and 
colours:  The  singers,  particularly 
the  women,  raise  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  your  neck. 

Yet  they  are  essentially  singing 
in  a vacuum.  When  you  see  and 
hear  a really  great  flamenco  show 
the  performers  become  almost 
impersonal  conductors  of  rhythm 
and  emotion.  They  plug  into  a his- 
tory a culture  much  larger  than 
themselves.  The  disappointment  of 
Gypsy  Passion  is  that  even  with  its 
high-tech  trappings  it  doesn't  add 
up  to  a powerful  event.  The  emo- 
tion is  too  glibly  manufactured,  the 
climaxes  too  stage-managed  and 
the  images  too  facile  Even  the 
water,  which  sprays  to  such  sugges- 
tive excess  Grom  Cortes's  hair,  does- 
n't look  like  real  sweat  — he  hasn't 
danced  hard  enough  to  produce  it 
So.  however  expertly  he  works  on 
his  audience,  drumming  up  little 
bursts  of  hysterical  applause,  his 
dancing  doesn’t  cast  a spelL  On 
Thursday  the  crowd  were  fidgeting 
and  chatting,  and  some  even 
walked  out  Cortes  may  sell  out 
wherever  he  dances,  but  it  is  a tri- 
umph of  hype  over  experience. 


Is  this  the  best  live  band  in  Britain?  Probably.  David  Bennun  gets  down  with  The  Prodigy  in  Brighton 


Prodigious  talent 


The  future 


THE  SET  is  a lounge  Maybe 
this  Is  a sardonic  joke.  Long 
one  of  the  most  popular 
bands  in  the  UK,  The  Prodigy 
received  paltry  mainstream  media 
coverage  until  Firestarter  hit 
Number  One  earlier  this  year  and 
its  unnerving  video  finally  shot 
them  into  living  rooms  across  the 
country  More  likely  they  just  fan- 


cied the  idea  of  a front  room  stage 
set.  The  Prodigy  don't  lumber 
themselves  with  unnecessary 
sophistication.  That's  part  of  their 
appeaL 

They  came  out  of  the  early 
nineties  hardcore  techno  scene, 
where  every  record  had  to  be 
louden  foster  and  harder  than  the 
last,  and  are  the  only  act  to  survive 
that  era  in  recognisable  form.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  Liam  Hewlett,  one 
of  the  great  musical  wunderkinds 


The  violently  coiffod  Keith ...  His  catchphrase  is  'Aaaaaargh' 


Michael  Billington  on  how  actors  are  learning  to  play  American 

Yankness  — we  got  it 


The  revival 


CAN  British  actors  embrace 
the  punishing  pbysicality  of 
Sam  Shepard's  Fool  For 
Love?  I had  my  doubts  at  the 
National  in  1984  when  they  seemed 
to'  be  playing  a difficult  away- 
game.  But  in  Ian  Brown's  echoing 
revival  at  the  Donmsr  Warehouse, 
Lorraine  Ashbourne  and  Barry 
Lynch,  who  is  actually-  Irish,  get 
much  closer  than  their  forebears 
to  the  bruising  frenzy  of  this 
strange  piece  of  desert  Strindberg. 

They  play  Eddie  and  May:  two 
characters  playing  a cat-and- 
mouse  game  in  a motel  room  cm 


the  edge  of  the  Mojave  desert  He 
is  a stuntman-camcowboy:  she  is 
working  as  a cook.  He  has  trav- 
elled over  2.000  miles  to  reclaim 

her  arri  whisk  her  off  to  Wyoming: 

she  both  resists  and  needs  him  for 
reasons  that  become  brutally 
ripar  Shepard  finally  reveals  that 
foe  grizzled  old  dreamer  who 
watches  over  the  action  sired  them 
both  and  that  they  are  irrevocably 
bound  together  by  blood  and  lust 
Shepard  is  writing  about  the 
destructive  obsessiveness  of  love: 
. as  May  says,  “I  get  sick  every  time 
you  come  around  then  I get  sick 
when  you  leave."  Blit  the  play  also 
operates  like  a piece  of  mood- 
music,  picking  up  various  motifs 


from  the  American  experience: 
macho  notions  of  ownership  and 
infidelity  the  idea  of  quest  and 
pursuit,  foe  preference  for  dreams 
over  reality  Eddie  succumbs  to  the 
rural  idyll  just  as  his  and  May's 
father  is  haunted  by  the  notion 
that  he  was  once  married  to  the 
country  singer  Barbara  MandrelL 
Shepard  gives  us  essence  of 
America  in  90  minutes;  and  lan 
Brown,  in  his  first  production 
since  leaving  foe  Traverse,  artfully 
suggests  foe  play  exists  in  some 
borderland  between  the  real  and 
the  imagined.  Every  slam  of  the 
door  in  Robin  Don’s  cheap  motel- 
set  carries  a reverberant  echo, 
neon  plays  across  the  characters' 


feces,  guitar-sounds  twang  in  the 
night  air  almost  like  the  breaking 
string  in  Chekhov's  Cherry 
Orchard. 

But  the  hard  part  is  conveying 
the  mix  of  eroticism  and  violence 
British  actors  are  well  equipped  to 
do  the  savage  pillow-fights  in  Pri- 
vate Lives:  less  so  Shepard’s  form  of 
self-laceration.  But  Ashbourne 
catches  May’s  blend  erf  teasing 
toughness  and  self-abasement 
Dressing  for  a date,  she  snaps  her 
stocking-tops  shut  with  provoking 
guile  yet  also  huzis  herself  at  doors, 
walls  and  floors  with  merciless 
abandon:  her  drawl  may  be  erratic 
! but  her  body  language  is  perfect 

The  real  test  for  Eddie  comes 
when  be  lassoes  the  bedpost  witha 
■ steer-rope  in  at)  attempt  to  impress 
May.  American  actors  do  it  with 
negligent  ease:  British  actors  with 
furrowed  brow.  Lynch,  however 
persuades  me  that  he  belongs  on 
horseback —even  his  walk  is  a riot 
of  clanking  spurs  — and  equally 


of  the  age,  who,  despite  his  deter- 
mination to  hang  on  to  his  under- 
ground credentials,  simply  cannot 
stop  himself  writing  astonishing 
pop  songs.  To  him,  rhythm, 
melody  and  sound  are  all  of  a 
piece.  His  tracks  are  monoLithi- 
cally  inviolable,  and  if  they  don't 
make  you  want  to  jump  out  of 
your  skin,  you  should  check  that 
you  have  a pulse. 

Far  from  being  exhausted  by  a 
summer  on  the  festival  circuit. 
The  Prodigy  have  returned  more 
thrilling  than  ever.  Since  the 
release  of  their  I9S-1  album. 
Music  For  The  Jilted  Generation, 
they  have  been  the  most  exciting 
live  rock’n’roll  act  in  the  country, 
Oasis  notwithstanding.  Not  bad 
for  a band  whose  music  is  pro- 
duced almost  entirely  through  a 
large  bank  of  gadgets.  The 
Prodigy  have  one  musician, 
Liam,  and  three  frontmen.  MC 
Maxim  is  the  vocalist.  Mainly,  he 
shouts.  He  has  a rubber-and-iron 
larynx,  flexible  and  unfeasibiy 
durable.  Not  once  does  he  lose  his 
pace  or  his  pitch.  He’s  not  a rap- 
per, nor  does  he  attempt  to  be; 
he's  more  an  MC  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned sense.  He  holds  things 
together  and  keeps  them  moving. 
Meanwhile  Leeroy,  a man  con- 
structed from  pipe  cleaners,  per- 
forms unique,  undulating  dances 
as  if  be  learned  to  use  his  limbs 
via  a correspondence  course. 


that  he  is  drawn  to  May  by  primal 
need.  At  the  end  you  feel  that  what 
you  have  witnessed  is  a ritual  of 
pursuit  and  retreat  that  will  go  on 
as  long  as  they  live. 

Gawn  Grainger  also  has  exactly 
the  right  leathery  shiftiness  as  the 
Old  Man  who  is  the  source  of  the 
tragedy  and  Martin  Marquez  does 
all  that  is  required  as  the  docile 
lawn-tender  who  is  May’s  movie- 
date.  But  what  is  intriguing  is  that 
British  actors  are  gradually  learn- 
ing to  acquire  American  rhythms. 
They  still  have  problems,  as  Laugh- 
ter On  The  23rd  Floor  shows,  with 
reflex  wisecracks.  But  just  as 
Suchet  and  Rigg  capture  the  alco- 
holic love-hate  relationship  at  the 
heart  of  Who’s  Afraid  of  Viriginia 
Woolf?  so  Ashbourne  and  Lynch 
are  here  driven  by  a similar  mix- 
ture erf  longing  and  loathing.  The 
Americanisation  of  Britain,  it 
seems,  has  its  artistic  pluses. 
Donmar  Warehouse,  London  (0171  369 
1732)  to  November  30. 


Then  there's  the  other  dancer, 
Keith. 

Keith  is  the  face  of  The  Prodigy; 
a gurning.  studded,  violently- 
coiffed  face.  He  perfectly  repre- 
sents the  notion  of  the  band  as 
electronic  punks.  His  catchphrase 
is  "Aaaaaargh!"  and  he  uses  it  to 
best  effect  on  Firestarter.  Even  this 
pales  beside  tbe  slower  and  more 
incendiary  Poison  — mockingly 
dedicated  to  one  C J Holland,  who 
borrowed  from  it  on  his  recent  hit. 
Sugar  Is  Sweeter,  much  as  Jesse 
James  used  to  borrow  from  banks 
— and  the  ferocious  Voodoo  Peo- 
ple, while  a clutch  of  new  tracks 


promise  that  the  next  Prodigy 
album  will  be  another  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  work. 

The  venue  was  packed  with 
early  to  mid-teens,  tbe  only  people 
with  the  energy  levels  to  truly 
appreciate  a Prodigy  gig.  The  band 
have  reached  this  audience  with- 
out a hint  of  pandering  or  compro- 
mise. They  no  longer  bother  to 
play  any  of  the  huge  hits  from 
their  first  album.  That's  nostalgia. 
The  Prodigy  are  perfectly  modern. 
It's  everybody  else  who  needs  to 

keep  up. 

The  Prodigy  play  Brixton  Academy 
tomorrow  night. 


Charles  Dickens  0nTQUr 
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Golf 


India  add  to 
Scots’ roll 
of  dishonour 


□avid  Davies  at  St  Andrews 


THERE  have  been 
many  Scottish  sport- 
ing embarrassments 
bat  the  latest  one,  per- 
haps, takes  the  poppadum.  To 
a long  list  of  scorelines  tike 
Costa  Rica  l,  Scotland  0 and 
Iran  1,  Scotland  1 at  soccer 
and  Paraguay  2,  Scotland  l at 
golf;  add  another  imperish- 
able: India  2,  Scotland  L 
Despite  having  every  con- 
ceivable advantage  in  yester- 
day’s round  of  the  Dunhill 
Cup,  the  team  representing 
the  home  of  golf,  at  the  home 
of  golf  in  typically  raw,  un- 
ruly Scottish  weather  con- 
trived to  lose  to  a team  of  tin- 
ranked  and  unremarked 
Indian  players. 

Furthermore  Colin  Montgo- 
merie, the  world  No.  2 and  the 
European  No.  1 for  the  past 
four  years,  lost  to  Gaurev 
Ghei,  who  has  won  in  Chandi- 
garh and  Kathmandu  but 
never  dreamed  of  a moment 
like  this. 

Montgomerie  blrdied  the 
last  to  break  80  but  Gbei, 
plainly  nervous,  played  the 
final  hole  with  a drive  that 
finished  up  against  the  out-of- 
bounds  fence  to  the  right  of 
the  first  hole,  two  scuttled 
shots  on  to  the  green  and  two 
tentative  but  successful  putts. 

That  left  the  contest  bal- 
anced at  1-1  and  Andrew  Cal- , 
tart  had  to  go  to  extra  holes 
with  India's  best  player  Jeev  I 
Singh.  Both  hit  the  first  green  , 
but  Coltart,  from  35  feet,  left 
his  first  putt  four  feet  short 
and  then  missed  that  one  as 
well. 

Coltart  was  lucky  to  get 
that  chance.  Singh,  also  obvi- 
ously nervous,  had  an  eight- 
foot  putt  for  a birdie  on  the 
last  to  win  outright,  but  hit  it 
too  softly. 

"What  can  I say?”  said 
Montgomerie  afterwards.  It 
only  needed  Peter  Sellers  to 
add  "Goodness  gracious  me!” 

The  wind  should  have  been 
a help  to  the  Scots  but  hin- 
dered the  whole  field.  Helping 
on  the  front  nine,  it  brought 
about  some  horrendous  back 
nines.  Mark  Mouland  and 
Jonathan  Lomas  both  took  45, 
Emanuele  Cananica  43  and 
even  Nick  Price  needed  41. 

England,  despite  a solid 
lead  from  the  top  from  Barry 
Lane,  surrendered  their  last 
two  matches  rather  tamely  to 
the  United  States.  Lane  had  to 
take  on  Mark  O'Meara,  who 
on  Thursday  had  gone  round 


St  Andrews  in  63  with  a six  at 
the  17th.  This  time  the  Ameri- 
can took  12  shots  more.  He 
again  double- bogied  the  Road 
Hole  while  Lane,  remarkably, 
had  18  successive  pars. 

But  behind  them  Jonathan 
Lomas  and  Steve  Strieker 
were  busily  passing  the  par- 
cel, with  the  American  going 
out  in  38  to  hand  the  English- 
man a four-stroke  lead. 
Strieker  got  two  of  those  back 
at  the  12th,  with  a birdie  to  a 
bogey,  and  then  Lomas  hit 
two  successive  drives  out  of 
bounds  at  the  14th.  That 
meant  a nine  and  the  effective 
endofthecontesL 

Now  it  was  down  to  Lee 
Westwood  and  Phil  Mlckel- 
son,  the  Latter  the  leader  of 
the  American  Money  List  this 
year  and  a winner  of  four 
tournaments.  But  Westwood, 
a tournament  winner  himself, 
does  not  lack  confidence  and  ; 
despite  being  three  down  at  : 
the  turn  he  fought  back  to  be 
level  after  14  and  one  ahead  1 
after  15. 

Mickelson,  one  of  the 
world's  great  putters,  was  hol- 
ing nothing,  finding  diffi- 
culty, as  were  others,  in  con- 
trolling the  putter  head  and 
the  putting  stroke  in  increas- 
ingly strong  winds.  But  trail- 
ing by  one  shot  meant  that 
something  had  to  be  done, 
and  his  immediate  answer 
was  to  hit  his  second  at  the 
18th  to  five  fleet  and  hole  the 
birdie  putt 

The  American  was  out- 
played at  the  17th,  pulling  his 
second  and  chipping  weakly 
to  12  feet  But,  knowing  that 
he  had  to  hole  it,  and  despite 
it  being  a right-to-left  putt  — a 
left-hander’s  nightmare  — he 
hit  it  confidently  into  the 
hole. 

By  now  a piper  was  practis- 
ing on  the  embankment  be- 
hind the  R & A clubhouse  and 
those  doleful  strains  have 
never  done  much  for  the 
English.  Westwood  was 
shorter  off  the  tee  than  Mick- 
elson at  the  18th  which  had 
two  advantages,  giving  him 
the  chance  to  play  a full  shot 
and  get  maximum  spin  and  to 
play,  and  get  his  blow  in. 
first 

Instead  he  left  his  ball  15 
feet  short  of  the  pin  and  Mick- 
elson, with  a deft  pitch  and 
run,  ran  his  to  five  feet  It 
earned  him  a vocal  salutation 
of  "Yeah"  from  a lone  Ameri- 
can spectator  and.  almost  in- 
evitably, he  holed  after 
Westwood  had,  of  all  things, 
left  his  first  putt  short 


What  do  I do  now? . . Japan's  Kaznhiro  Takaml  seeks  inspiration  from  his  inscrutable  caddie  PHOTOGRAm-OAViD cannon 


Kite  flying  spurs  Ballesteros  to  recall  former  glories 


Michael  Britten  in  Madrid 


THE  GLORY  days  have 
lately  been  fewer  and 


■ lately  been  fewer  and 
further  between  but  the 
competitive  fire  still  burns 
fiercely  within  Save' 
Ballesteros,  especially 
when  a Ryder  Cup  oppo- 
nent is  around.  When  the 
American  is  Tom  Kite,  his 
rival  captain  for  next 


year's  match  at  Valder- 
rama,  the  Spanish  sorcerer 
can  be  relied  upon  to  sum- 
mon strokes  of  genius  from 
his  remarkable  repertoire. 

He  scored  a second-round 
66  in  the  Ola.  Pro-Am  at  La 
Morale;  a yesterday,  sink- 
ing a 20-yard  bunker  shot 
at  the  7th  and  producing  an 
eagle  and  two  birdies  in  the 
last  five  holes. 

It  propelled  Ballesteros, 


who  scored  the  last  of  his 
54  European  Tour  victories 
in  the  Spanish  Open  in  Ma- 
drid 17  months  ago,  one 
shot  ahead  of  the  46-year- 
old  Texan  and  into  the  half- 
way lead  alongside  York- 
shire's Stuart  Cage,  the 
Swede  Joakim  Haeggman 
and  another  Spaniard  Pedro 
Linhart  at  six  under  par. 

“It  was  one  of  my  best 
rounds  of  the  year,”  said 


Ballesteros,  who  holed 
from  six  yards  to  birdie  the 
14th,  and  also  for  his  eagle 
three  at  the  16th  after 
clearing  the  water  with  a 
metal  four-wood.  Then  he 
charged  down  a 10ft  putt 
for  Ms  fifth  birdie  at  the 
short  17th. 

“I  know  how  much  we 
both  want  to  play  at  Valdes 
rama,”  smiled  Etc,  “so 
credit  me  for  his  revivaL” 


Many  believe  golf  is  the  most 
challenging  game  on  earth... 


Weekend  fixtures  | LE*QUE 


13.0  unless  stated) 
<e-t  = BJWckel) 

Soccer 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Blackburn  v Arsenal 

Derby  v Newcastle 

Everton  v West  Ham 

Leeds  v Nottm  Forest 

Leicester  v Chelsea 

Man  Utd  v Liverpool  (11.15} 

Tottenham  v A Villa  _________ 

Wimbledon  v Shell  Wed 


Barnsley  v C Palace 

Birmingham  v Bradford  C 

Bolton  v Oldham 

Portsmouth  v Chariton 

QPR  v Man  C 

Reading  v Grimsby 

Slwff  Utd  v Tran  mere 

Swindon  v Oxford  Utd 

West  Brum  v Huddersfield  - 
Tomorrow 

Port  Vale  v Stoke  (1j0) 

Southend  v Wolverhampton  (in). 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Aberdeen  v Dunfermline 

Celtic  v Motherwell 

Dundee  Utd  v Kilmarnock 

Hibernian  v Rangers 

Raith  v Hearts l_ 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division  ... 

Clydebank  v Airdrie 

Falkirk  v Dundee 

Partick  v East  Fife 

St  Johnstone  v Gr  Morton. 
St  Mirren  v Barling 


Coventry  v Southampton  (4.0) . 


FA  CUP:  ThM-roand  qnWfyhigi  Ather- 
ton LR  v Bomber  Bridge;  Bashiey  v That- 
Cham:  Bath  v Cirencester  Bishop  Aucfc- 
i land  v Consett;  Horsham  Wood  v 
Edgewars  Tn:  Boston  Utd  v Sudbury 
Wndra;  Bromley  v St  Leon'ds  Stamcroft 
Cambridge  C » Convey  bland;  Chehnstom 
v Wfctoech;  Cheltenham  v Weymouth;  Dag 
A Red  V Uxbridgn;  Dover  v Hendon;  Fare- 
ham  Tn  v Witney  Tn;  Famborough  v Brack- 
nell; Parsley  Celtic  v Whitby  Tn:  FrfcMay  v 
Nwwcaatta  Tit;  Gateshead  v Workington; 
Hastings  v Mclasay:  Hayes  v Chesham; 
Hadnasford  v Tamwontu  Kettering  v Bed- 
wortti  Utd;  Leek  Tn  v Gainsborough;  Leigh 
RMI  v Marina;  Merthyr  v Trowbridge  Tn: 
Morecamba  v Fflxton;  N Ferrlby  Utd  v Lan- 
caster; Rushden  A (Tmands  v Bllcton  Tn; 
Shepshed  Dynamo  v Knypsroley  Vic; 
Southport  v Burton;  St  Albans  v Stansted: 
Stteybridga  v Ashton  utd;  Stevenage  v 
Brambao  Tn;  Suttoury  Tn  v Corby  Tn:  Ti- 
verton Tn  v Yeovil:  Tooting  iMv  Staines; 
Welling  v Heme  Bay. 

CM  VMJXHJUJL  CONFERENCE  Attrtnc- 
ham  v Northwich;  KJddermfnsier  v TeUord. 


Second  Division 

Blackpool  v Gillingham 

Bournemouth  v Wycombe . 

Crewe  v Brentford 

Mil  l wall  v Chesterfield 

Notts  Co  v Bristol  Rvrs 

Peterborough  v Buy 

Rotherham  v Burnley 

Shrewsbury  v Luton 

Stockport  v Preston 

Walsall  v Plymouth 

Watford  v Wrexham 


Rugby  Union 

HHMnoeH  CWi  Pool  Oa  Both  v Edin- 
burgh; Pontypridd  v Benetton  Treviso 
C2J0).  Pool  m Llanelli  v Lobster  (2J0|; 
Pau  v Scottish  Borders  fljO).  Pool  Cs  Brtve 
v Month  (4.15).  Tomorrow  Caledonia  v 
Ustor  (2m  McDlarmtd  Pk).  Pool  t»  Mun- 
ster v Milan  (Cork).  Tomorrow  Waape  v 
Cardffl  (Lottos  Road). 


Second  Division 

Ayr  v Livingston 

Berwick  v Stranraer 

Clyde  v Stenhousemutr— 

Hamltton  v Dumbarton 

Queen  cf  South  v Brechin . 
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Third  Division 

Brighton  v Cambridge  Utd . 

Cardiff  v Barnet 

Colchester  v Wigan 

Exeter  v Northampton 

Fulham  v Doncaster  ___ 
Hartlepool  v Darlington  __ 

L Orient  v Hull 

Mansfield  v Swansea  — 
Rochdale  v Carlisle  — 

Scarborough  v Chester 

Scunthorpe  v Lincoln 

Torquay  v Herelord 


...now  you  can_ 

Prove  it 


Bfyth  Spartans  v Barrow;  C honey  y Ac- 
crington Stanley;  Cohvyn  Bay  v Spanny- 
nwor;  Gukttley  v Affreton  Tn;  Knoweley  v 
Hyde  IHd;  Wlnslord  Utd  v Emley  Wilton 
Alb  v Runcorn.  «rot  nfidriom  Congf&ton 
Tn  v Stocksbridge  PS;  Curxon  Ashton  v 
Harrogate  Tn;  Eastwood  Tn  v Whitley  Bay; 
Great  Harwood  Tn  v Worksop  Tn;  Gretna  v 
Droyfaden;  Lincoln  Utd  v Warrington  Tn; 
Mattock  Tn  V Bradford  PA;  RadcJffle  Bor  v 
Nothecflid.  . 


The  PGA  TOUR"  range  puts  you  on  the  tee, 
the  green  and  the  fairway  like  never  before, 
giving  you  a whole  new  golfing  experience. 

Featuring  real  PGA  TOUR  championship 
courses,  dotted  with  the  digitised  brilliance  of 


fourteen  real-life  pros,  the  PGA  TOUR  range 
gives  you  five  different  modes  of  play  and 
multiple  TV-style  views  to  bring  you  closer 
than  ever  before  to  the  pain,  sweat  and  glory 
of  the  PGA  TOUR. 


■ ■■■■■  ■ • HinNUU. 

op'a  Storttord  v Aylesbury  Carsharton  v 
Purilnsc  Heybridoe  v Harrow  Borough; 
HiKtiln  v Chsrtssy  Tn;  Klng&tonlsn  v Dili- 
•rich;  Oxford  C v Grays;  Yeadlng  v Sutton 
Utd.  Brat  DMatewi  Abingdon  Tn  * Beric- 
hamster!  Tn  Basingstoke  Tn  v Barton 
Rvra:  Croydon  v Aldershot  Tn;  Layton  Pen- 
nant v Maidenhead  Urd;  Marlow  v Hamp- 
ton: Walton  & Horsham  » Worthing:  Wo- 
kingham Tn  v Whytslaare.  Sweeari 
phWow  Banstead  Ath  v Cneshunt  Col- 
lier Row  A Romford  v Egham  Tn:  Hunger- 
tord  Tn  v Barking;  Loatherhead  v Mai 
Police;  Leighton  Tn  v ChaHont  St  Peter. 
Ware  v Dorking:  Wembley  v Tilbury:  Wind- 
aor  a Eton  v Horsham;  WKham  Tn  v Bed- 
ford Tn;  Wlvenhoe  Tn  v Hemel  Hempstead. 
Third  DhU«  Camberley  Tn  v Horn- 
church; Clapton  v Epsom  A Ewell;  Rack- 
well  HBi  v Wingate  & Finchley;  Harlow  Tn  v 
Soutnall;  Hertford  Tn  v Lewes;  Trlng  Tn  v E 
Thurrock  Utd;  Weoldstone  v Avetey. 


IJ*QU6  Fkri  OhUuni  Bedllngton  Ter  « 
Chester  Le  Street;  Bllllngftam  Syrr  v Corv 
Mlt  Crook  Town  v RTM  Newcastle:  Eas- 
ing'on  v Ounston  Fed;  Gutaborough  Tn  v 
Seaham  RS;  Morpeth  Tn  V Whitby  Tn: 
Shlldon  v Murtom  South  Shlekia  v Durham 
C;  Stockton  v Tow  Law  Tn. 

NOBTHEHNI  COUHTtBS  EAST  LEAfMJEi 
Frwwder  DMdan  Arnold  Tn  v Qssett  Alb; 
Aghfield  Utd  v Selby  Tn;  Holism  v Armtb- 
prpe  Wei;  Hatfield  Main  v Danaby  Utd; 
“*w»«toge  v Gteuhougmon  Wet;  Mallby 
MW  v Belper  Tn;  Oesett  Tn  v Sheffield; 
Pickering  Tn  v ThnckJey. 

M CWIIinB  LEAGUE  (TT-0  unless 


Agon  v Newport  (7.D);  Newbridge  v Glas- 
gow (130);  Sale  v Clemwrt-Ferrand.  Pool 
■»  Bridgend  v Cashes  (2J0);  Bristol  v 
Traonchy;  Narbonne  v Dinemo  Bucharest 
WG0|.  Poet  a CofHMctt  v Padova  (230, 
Playteg  FWe.  Galway);  Orrell  v DunvanL 
Tomorrow*  Toulon  v Northampton  (2-0). 
Peel  Di  Bourgoln  v Bogles  (2JJ);  Gkwces- 
'ter  v Ebbw  Vale;  Swansea  v London  Irish 
I2J0). 

nuemOTOH  CUP:  Bwoood  mad  As- 
•ceana  v Swanage  A Ware  ham;  Barnstaple 
v Plymouth;  Bishops  Storttord  vMst 
Pollee;  Bridlington  v Btayoon:  Cheltenham 
v Worcester;  GloiKQStw  OB  v Newbury; 
Haywards  Hth  v Brackiwfl;  Manchester  v 
Wlgmc  New  Brighton  v Preston  Grass- 
happers:  Norwich  v Esher;  Sandal  v Tyne- 
dale;  Stwffiald  v Kendal:  Staines  v Henley: 
WiMton-S-Mara  v High  Wycombe;  Wtdnes 
v GHrndngham/aanUuill;  WlnrWngwn-.  Pk  v 
Aspatrla. 

COUMOE  CLUBS  CMAMPtONSKfP] 
Twee  Blackheatti  v Coventry:  No*- 
Bngham  v Rotherham;  Richmond  v Ldn 
Scottish:  Rugby  v Moseley;  Wakefield  v 
Newcastle;  Waterloo  v Bedford.  Throw 
Clifton  v Reading;  Fytde  v Otiey;  Havant  v 
Liverpool  SI  Helens;  Ldn  Welsh  i Harro- 
gate: Lydney  * Exeter;  Money  v Roeetyn 
Pk:  Redruth  v Whartadafe:  Walsall  v 
Leeds. 

WGLSH  HATtOKAL  LEAGUE  |2J»): 
Veoawd  DMUenr  Abercynon  v MmMK 
Btackwood  v Aberavon;  Bonymaan  v POTTH 
ypool;  Cross  Keys  * AbertUlery,  Uandov- 
ery  v South  Wales  Police;  UWTC  (Cardffl 
Hal)  v Ystradgynlals. 

CLUB  MATCHESc  Blggar  v Preston 
Udga;  Camberley  v Rutelip;  Currie  v 
Btowarte  Mel  FP:  Dundee  HSFP  v Bor- 
oojgimulri  Glasgow  Acade  v KJunaroock; 
OI«  v Ayr:  taasgow  Southern  v Gten- 


Ha3rd  division 
Alloa  V Fnrinr 

Arbroath  v Queen's  Parity- 
Cowdenbeath  v East  Stirling. 

Montrose  v Inverness  CT 

Ross  County  v Albion 


WOWKW  LEAGUE;  Derby  V Ush- 
chaster  (7 JO);  Hsrmt  A Wolford  * Wor- 
thing (7 JO).  Tonorrmn  Chester  v Leop- 
ards (E0);  Newcastle  v Leicester  (7  JL 


ratfwe:  Orangemouin  v rarkcatoy;  Hawick 
v Gala  Jed-Forast  v Kelso;  Melrose  v 
PwblBs;  Musselburgh  v ConitofpWna: 
BelMrk  v milwad/JantenhUl;  Watsontena 
V Waat  Hartlepool;  West  of  Scotland  v 
Burling  County;  Cambridge  Unlv  v 
Loughborough. 


Stated):  grot  DtvMom  Cambridge  Utd  v L 
onene  Chelsea  v Norwich  C:  Fulham  v 
Wwt  Ham;  Ipswich  v Portsmouth  (11J0): 
MIIIwhII  • Southend  Utd:  DPR  v Charlton 
Ath  (10.05);  Tottenham  v Arsenal;  Watford 
v Gillingham.  Second  teUn  Barnet  v 
RMtHng:  Boumemoutfi  v Bristol  Rvra; 
Brighton  v Bristol  C:  C Palace  v Brentford: 
Oxtoro  Lkd  v Tottenham;  Swindon  v Luton 
TTk  Wimbledon  v Southampton;  Wycombe 
v Colchester  Utd. 

WELSH  CUP*  Sseonri  ronli  Abergav- 
enny v BP  Uantterey:  Aberystwyth  v Pony 
eaa;  Brymbo  Broughton  v Caersws:  Cekfi- 
ect  vTon  PentrK  Com  Droids  v Oswestry; 
Cemaas  Bay  v Mostyn;  Grange  Oulns  v 
Rteeo:  Humriordweet  v Bridgend;  Holywell 
v Rhytiymwyrr.  Knighton  vLix;  uanwam  v 
Newport  YMCA;  Pontardawe  v Bjbw  Vais; 
Portfl  Tywyn  v Caariaan;  Porthcawl  v 
Pontyctun;  Porthmadog  v Buckley; 
Rhayader  v Ruthin;  Rhyl  v Connell's  Ouoy; 
SW  Police  v Taffa  Well;  Treharris  v Uen- 
eia:  Treowen  v Port  Talbot  Waianpool  v 
Uandrlndod  Wells.  Prwiiieueili  Carmar- 
then v Briton  Ferry. 

■OSH  UEAOUEi  Premier  Pfafehim  Arils 
v Portsdown:  Clllloiivllla  v Coleraine: 
Gteiunron  v Glentoren;  umtald  v Crusad- 
ers. fares  DMeteoi  SaHymena  v DIsHIlary; 
Carrick  v Howry;  Larne  * Ballydore; 
Omagh  Tn  v Bangor. 

fAI  MATWWAL  LEAOUE.  P.—u«r  Mw 

Mom  Finn  Harps  v Shamrock  Ftvra  (7  JO): 
Sllflo  Rw*  v Home  Farm  Everton  (1 JQ). 
Tnmarrewi  Cork  C v Bray  Wndrs  (2.0): 
UGD  » Derry  C P.1S). 

rotnorrow 


rJSBBBL 


Ea 


Mohe  Attierstone  * Halesowen:  Crawley 
To  v Kings  Lyrni;  Gloucester  C v Nuneaton; 
Gravesend  a N v Dorchest*;  Newport 
AFC  v Baldock  Tm  Salisbury  v Ashford  Tn. 
■Mend  Dhrfadon:  Dudley  TnvflC  War- 
wick: Evesham  utd  v Moor  Grn;  Grantham 


Tn  v Ilkeston  Tn:  Rounds  Tn  v VS  Rugby; 
Reddltoh  Utd  v Pager  Rngrs;  Stafford 
Rngra  v RothweO  Tn;  Sutton  Colt»ekl  Tn  v 
Corby  Tn.  Soesbera  DMaioai  Ertth  a Bel- 
vedere v Waswn-S-Mare;  Fleet  TH  v Ctrv 
deriord  Tn:  Forest  Grn  v Fisher  Ath  Low. 
don:  Margate  v Havant  Tn;  Tonbridge 
Angels  v Newport  KWV:  WaterioovlUB  v 
Derttard;  Yew  Tn  * Buckingham  Tn. 


PGA  TOUR' 97 
PlayStation  ~ 


PGA  TOUR' 97 
SMum' 


PGA  TOUR’  9G 
WaHhtesr 
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SPORTS 


www.easports.com 


IF  IT'S  IN  THE  GAME. 
IT'S  IN  TOE  GAME* 


IWW  COUNTIES  LUQUEi  Wrrt  Mv 

tefera  Atherton  Col  v Penrim;  Bledcpool 
Rvra  V Salford  C,  Bootle  v Fatewftna  Hen- 
ley;  Clitheroe  v Bursoough;  Giossop  NE  v 
Maine  Rti:  KWagrove  Art  v Moaslav. 
Nantwlrtl  Tn  v Darwen;  Roraendele  Utd  v 
Hottw  ow  Boys;  St  Helena  Tn  v Chedder- 
ton:  Trofford  v Present 


Ruaby  Lbabms 

CONPERE1IC*  UEAAUE 
(aSO):  Premiers  Beverley  v WOOteton; 
Egramont  v Lock  Lane;  Mayfield  v Oldham 
gAnnw  Saddtoworth  v Leigh  Miners; 
l7iSaf>n3t  Phttrtcka  v HewortTlPkret  Die- 
Lneda  v Thornhill;  Eestmoor  v 
Barrow  Wand;  Leigh  East  v Askant:  Mokf- 
Wwm  v Blackbrook;  WSJney  Central  v 
Oul  ton  aeoowd  DFvtsioai  Ecclos  v 
^wheratone_  Amateur  New  Earawlck  * 
Normanary  Oranden  v Dewsbury  Moor. 

A*?m:  Sh<~  Croon  v Hull 
Dickers;  Sidriaugh  v Milford. 


^‘"f*fT*J“*Lii»*ATCHr  BARLA  Gl 
ajaln^Australlan  Aborigine  IZ30. 


Hockey 

NATHWAL  LEAOUBi  Prsealir  Phrtatera 

Cannock  v E Gr  Instead  (l.0fc.GuMo»tl  v 
Canterbury  (12.0):  O Loughtpmans  v Hav- 
ant (I  JO,  ChlgwalS):  Rmnang  v Stxrthgate 
(2.0);  Surbiton  v Barford  Tn  (ZSOT,  Ted- 
dlngton  v Hounslow  (ISO).  Tune  row 
Bartord  Tn  v Loughtontans  (1A,  Holybesa 
LC):  Canterbury  v Cannock  (I-0-  W« 
Farm):  Havant  v Southgate  (2.16);  Houne- 
krw  v Reading  (2JJ);  SuiMarv  Gufldford 
J2a0)T  Teddmtpon  v E Grinstesd  (12-0)- 
Flrat  Pteisleui  Glos  C v HuB  (1  JOt  Han- 
Mon  v Firebrands  (2.0):  leca  v Indtan 
Gym  Lavras  v Beeaton  (12ft  Soulb- 
<kwn  Club);  Oxford  Hawke  v Btosharts 
(12-30):  Oxford  Unlv  v BaurtnrUa  (20): 
Sheffield  v Bromley  (2.0);  St  Albans  v 
Portsmouth  (2J);  Stourport  v Crosty* 
&30):  Trofans  v Doncaster  (1  JO);  Werring- 
ton  v Edgtmston  fl  .0). 

RBQMNNWL  uaounit  EMrti  Cheimstorti 
v Peurboro;  Colchester  v Cambe  unlv; 
paraham  v Storttord;  Redbridge  v Ipswldi; 
Smnwy  v Camba  C-  Mlrtfmn  Harborne 

v Hampton;  Loughboro  Stud  v KMWa:  H 

Nona  v Btoxwich:  Nottingham  v.Covenftr 
OOon  V BloasormMa.  Worth:  Blryd- 

grtfl  . v Heston;  Cheetar  v -soutfipori: 
Pormby  v Harrogate:  Shot  Bonkori  v Ra»- 
garhie;  Springnetda  v Swalwefl;  Ttmperley 
v Norton.  Soottu  Ashford  (Me)  v.  OK; 
Beckenham  v Maidenhead;  Bournemouth 
vGore  Court;  Chichester  v WokJng:  Hamp- 
¥ Richmond;  HI  an  Wycombe  v Wo- 
™W>am;  Ramgarhle  v Spencer;  Tnl»- 
SjWgn  WWla  v Anchorians;  WmbiedonvO 
Whitgittiane;  Winchester  v Faraftam. 

Bath  Bucca  v Bristol  UMw-Uan  A 
Uan  v WEM;  Ptymouth  v Clsvedon;  9wan- 
— v RtfWiteOfte;  T Vela  v Whltehureh. 
WGWBPS  HATTOKAL  PIW- 

rater  tertrim  Hlghtown  v Button  CL 
£52;  Pnrrohy  OC);  tp Mricfi  v DonesM« 
(lad):  Slough  V Clifton  (2.0,  wsxharrr); 
Troiana  v Leicestar  (1-3p).  Hrst  DtuMaea 
gjueharte  v Bedims  (1Z30I;  flraeknefl  v 
*tajbledpn  (2.0);  Canterbury  V OHM 
(J2-0);  Chetmstord . v Bradford  (11.1G). 

Mirteluu.  Eating  v Lougnboro 
Students  (1.16.  Indian  Gym  HCL-Exmoutfi  v 

WWdngt12J);  si  Atbans  v.  Loughtontans 

(2J0):  Sherwood  v W Witney  (IftOJ. 
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IfAOUB  OP  WALES*  Barry  Tn  v Him  Tn 
(2201;  Conwy  v Cwmbran  (ftSOV:  Lteruuind- 
iraW  v Caemarion  Tn;  Newtown  v Bangor 


UW  IMS  CHAWPtONSWP  OUALN 

™*i  England  v Northern  Ireland. 

M WOBEHre  PREMIER  LEAOUEi 
W— o—a  PhWra  Arsenal  La  dies  V Trsn- 
mera  Fhw  Ladles  [201:  Croydon  Lames  v 
pttoOaMor  Befles  (2J)j;  Liverpool  FC 
Utfes  V Ilkeston  Tn  Lauloa  (iz.01:  MOlwall 
Ltonassa  v Everton  Latfies  itm-  Soudv 
ampton  Saints  v Wembley  Udlas  (2.0). 


le*  Hockey 

P11110*^**  «>r  (Sheffield  Arana): 
•"'tej"1*  Pori  Ci  Jeea  v Bucharest 
OOJ:  Shemekf  v Tilburg  (7  0).  Tomorrewi 
^rturg  v Jaca  (24?);  Sheffield  v Bucharest 

Baslngatbke  v Ayr 
Hewcaeae  v Bracknell  09.301;  Not- 
airgham  v Cstditf  (7  J).  TWetreim  Brack- 
rwl  V Ayr  (Bj)h  Cardiff  v Rttenchasw  (BH) 
WOB*  UHQUB  Sfaueti  %r  Ktoorotm 

"WjrDoroiiflh  (SJ);  Tedord  v GteWtord 

SS'ir.ISS?**1!!"  V Telford 

w S?nA,n  Medway  v 

“*5"  iai5):  Peterborough  v Sotihuu 

nohihbhh  nans  ‘■“sm  Dum- 

* SfSE?80”  f7-30}:  Hte  v mwSSp 

(JBfc  Patel ey  v Whitley  (7J1).  Ttraer- 
S£!?  iao,;  “unayMtl  V 

Duntfrtes  ((L30);  WhUey  v Pnteley(6  J30). 


Ashford  v Ipswich;  Bury  v WGC:  Cantos  C 
vBndeyhaaUr.  Sevenoaka  v.  Harieoton. 
■Mhi  ilsi  Crimson  RvN Srtees;  Kettering 
w SSfiS!di  Lalceater  v Hampton;  Ptokwlok 
v Mdridge.  Kortfu  Carilale  v Voriq  Chaster 

v Liverpool:  v Blficttourn;  Wetton ' 

v Poynton. . Sootite  Dohrich  V Horatiem; 
Tul«  HIU  v Hampstead:  Wlnoheaur  v 
Handing;  yfinctimora  H1H  v Portsmouth: 
worthing  v Sranhampfon.  Weate  OheHen- 
ham  V Boumemoutfi;  Leominster  v Yaw 
RodieiHi  v Colwell;  St  Austell  v Wimborne. ' 

Tbmorww 


•!  ft 


^CES 


**•' c**i  fm  ime  a nehorlens  * Beck- 
wihsm;  Coahrtlle  v Harboma:  Dereham  v 
®wy.BL  Ed;  Harrogate- v Foratoy:  KftsEffl  v 
onon;  Remgarhfo  (Leads)  v Chester;  Hsm4 
swtila  (MX)  vPtotey;  Rettoridgs  vlpswteh; 
W8M  v Robtrtsone;  Wimbledon  vSpenonr- 
*«.SH  WWWTI  CIIN  M rttew* 
Ardudwy  r Havertordweet:  Caerphffly  v 
Pontypridd;  Cardiff  v UW1C:  Cotwyn  Bay  v 
™wartfians:  Uan  & LJan  v Catdlti  AUK 
Nwport  v Newtown;  PBnarth  v Wrexham: 
Swansea  v Ruthin. 
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York  with  TV  form 
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Racing 


Ascot  with  TV  form 


Papering  in  trim  for 
another  Cumani  coup 


3JOO  Wgh  RaOar 

J JS  Lago  PI  Varam 

UOOrandLad 

4.10  P— it 

2LOOI»OP4NtoW») 

44Qftia>n,iF«t 

5.19  PhHwlDwCoai 

Chris  Hawkins 


LOCA  CUMANI.  the 
Newmarket  trainer, 
has  a good  record  in 
the  Princess  Royal 
Stakes  and  Papering  has  the 
form  to  give  him  a fourth  suc- 
cess in  the  Group  Three  race 
at  Ascot  this  afternoon. 

Papering  was  runner-up  in 
the  Yorkshire  Oaks  and  the 
Nassau  Stakes  before  putting 
up  arguably  her  best  effort  in 
the  Prix  Vermetlle  at  Long- 
champ  last  time  when  third  to 
My  Emma. 

She  was  promoted  to  second 
on  the  disqualification  of  Zaf- 
zala  and  the  form  of  that  race 
was  not  let  down  when  the 
sixth,  Luna  Wells,  went  on  to 
finish  fifth  in  the  Prix  de 
l'Arc  de  Triomphe. 

Any  appreciable  softening 
of  the  ground  will  suit  Spout, 
who  was  two  lengths  runner- 
up  to  Last  Second  at  Newmar- 
ket last  week  over  an  inade- 


2.45  or  sanraomi  nanhdi  stakrb  no  im  cu» 

1 Amufop  Cotas  »-a __ MiMa 

•a  OS  QOODJUMN  (84114  Hanmi»ia-n  ~ Jv*  - 

i o gw wn — — gga* . 

s I nST/f 

“ STBWB|0(a*j|SLo«tBr»-0 - if-  - 

* 0KB>SJtKE(12)UUstarM RMraMB 

3 UYSDQOE Am (S3)  E Waymei 8-6  l£Z!h 

«**WTAJ&»hIwiW J Carroll  10 

TOP  POM  TJK.  T-rfwl.  . -Y^T  I nil  T.  rilYlll  Mm! B 
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quate  mile  and  a quarter,  but 
on  a line  through  the  winner 
she  should  find  it  hard  to  give 
101b  to  Papering,  who  also 
found  Last  Second  two 
lengths  too  good  for  her  at 
Goodwood. 

Altamura  holds  Time 
Allowed  and  Russian  Snows 
on  her  victory  here  two  weeks 
ago.  Ridden  by  the  inspira- 
tional Frankie  Dettori,  she 
looks  the  main  danger  to 
Papering  <3.00). 

Henry  Cecil  Is  gradually 
losing  the  battle  with  Saeed 
bin  Suroor  in  the  trainers' 
championship  but  High 
Roller  (2.00)  should  make  up 
some  ground  for  him  In  the 
opening  Autumn  Stakes. 

High  Roller  stays  a mile 
well,  as  one  would  expect  of  a 
son  of  Generous  out  of  a . 
Vaguely  Noble  mare,  and  i 
hacked  up  by  five  lengths 
over  the  trip  on  his  debut  at  I 
Yarmouth  last  month.  I 

In  the  Cornwallis  Stakes  a 
case  can  be  made  for  Grand  I 


Lad  (2.30),  who  had  a three 
months  lay-off  before  finish- 
ing second  to  Air  Express  at 
Yarmouth.  Before  that  he  was 
fifth  in  the  Norfolk  Stakes  at 
the  Royal  meeting  after  win- 
ning in  fast  time  at  Rlpon. 

The  Wiftmott  Dixon  Handi- 
cap looks  tough  but  I give  an- 
other chance  to  my  Portland 
selection  Lago  dl  Varano 
(3.35).  He  finished  third  in 
the  big  Doncaster  sprint  and 
meets  the  winner.  Musical 
Season,  on  51b  better  terms. 
His  most  recent  run  in  the 
Ayr  Gold  Cup  can  be  ignored 
as  he  was  badly  drawn. 

A big  York  card  looks  some- 
thing Of  a bookmakers'  bene- 
fit but  Mldyan  Blue  (2.15) 
would  go  close  In  the  opening 
Equity  Financial  Handicap  if 
reproducing  his  half-length 
second  to  leading  Ce- 
sare witch  candidate  Jiyush 
here  last  month. 

A victory  for  High  Roller  at 
Ascot  would  be  a boost  for  his 
Yarmouth  victim  Teofilio 


"■fc,ir"‘.,tfI~i*“-*LiriHnlli1  iHTiihiiU»TiM»h  niwvnTIlUlifcifji 


2-00  AonimnArai  zm  im  ci  2.105 

iei  4ii  uawa  subs  mm  jDuniope-fi tn»s 

102  541  IS  BUIE  oven  (29}  (D)  TUNS  Ml BtkybZ 

103  1 UGH  B0UI&(23HD)H  tall  0-11 Mttdtfj  1 

10*  S51214  SKSBt  FACE  (IT)  (i(;WUun  8-11 JRald* 

108  813  CATWALK (30)71  HaQguft-10 J.UWS 


IMMilmfeaapKhgigil  JMtfl  (j  LDmfep}3m 

W *-7 »8"  RP»w.  7-C Bemwi  Saw.  5-1  12-1  Mu Riw.au Stwtf Faa  8mm 

FOWaUEW-KKIHHOUBfcLfid  1I0UL  axxibear.  impresari.  wr*  SySWaTsoilrorra-TOUPi  im. 

UHnMSANOa  CJaseo  luoer.  M owr  i(  our  ran  on  well,  ms  Cbwiu  Pendiw  3i  tSaneoun  Tm. 
Fnt 

CATVAIA  WBauma  final  a.  ia  8Di  too  Ruena  oi  vene  (DoncanM  im.  Od-Fm) 

MUM  RVR  DMad  under  a,  72  US  01 5 B FAbaritam  KtortMod  InLGd-Fmi. 

SUM  PA»Oflap«»  last  3.41 4th  nM  Tflttll  Hot  lOooOwaod  71.  Go-Fm). 


Two  more  owners  take  horses  away  from  Pipe 

MARTIN  PIPE’S  wife  I be  carrying  on  as  normal,  | Bound  For  Gold  to  Hei 
Carol  yesterday  played  trying  to  get  as  many  win-  etta  Knight.  while  Geo 


Martin  pipe’s  wife 
Carol  yesterday  played 
down  the  rumour  that  all 
was  not  well  at  the  cham- 
pion jump  trainer’s  yard 
after  two  more  owners  took 
their  horses  away  from  the 
Somerset  stable. 

"Everything’s  fine,  there 
is  no  problem  and  we  will 


be  carrying  on  as  normal, 
trying  to  get  as  many  win- 
ners as  possible,”  said  Mrs 
Pipe. 

The  Independent  Twine 
Manufacturing  Company, 
who  owned  1988  Hennessy  , 
winner  Strands  of  Gold, 
have  sent  Feels  Like  Gold  i 
to  Gordon  Richards  and 


Bound  For  Gold  to  Henri- 
etta Knight,  while  George 
Bisgrove  has  removed  his 
horses  from  the  yard. 

These  departures  follow 
the  11  horses,  many  top 
class,  owned  by  Darren 
Mercer  and  also  David 
Bridgwater  who  has  signed 
up  to  ride  Mercer's  horses. 


Cumani good  record 

(2.45)  in  the  Surfachem 
Maiden  Stakes,  and  the  David 
Loder  stable  could  land  a 
quick  juvenile  double  with 
Reliquary  (3.15),  dropped  in 
clefts  after  finishing  last  of 
four  to  Babhare  at  Doncaster. 

There  should  be  plenty  of 
value  In  the  Crowther  Homes 
Handicap  and  Impulsive  Air 

(3.45)  looks  tempting  after 
his  neck  second  to  Gladys 
Althorpe  in  a 25-runner  affair 
at  Doncaster. 

There  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  a nightmare 
and  the  Cora]  Sprint  Handi- 
cap but  Bayin  (4.15)  is 
reasonably  treated  if  you  go 
back  to  his  second  to  Double 
Splendour  here  in 
midsummer. 


Worcester  National  Hunt  card 


3J5  Dm  To  Thai  Hwamra 


3JOO  Root  Do  T«l 


— ‘ u ' Pi«mfi8nten». 

2.25  rwHCAH  fuumlby  juutojb  rrmbt  ni'm  handicap  mmxii  &>  csj»t 

1 PIWI  BIO— A11BII  (17)  (P|  14  topi 4-11^18 ANwNW 

2 PB0V54  HMUDRVAB  (14)  (D)  lira  V (laid  0-11-4 RTbcn4aa(7) 

8 52060  BURNT araiAOIJ Moon 4-10-13  __ RJmaa(7)* 

4 4534V4-  BUHfflrSMTH  (488)  (D)  FI  Hodjas  6-10-12 C Bonier  (3) 

a Es-es  rnmni  tan  j unvote  4-10-12 _ imid 

a 253658  WORT  TWM  (8)  (CD)  F JOfdtol  4-10-0 On^k(7} 

T (XMV6P  JAVA  !■—  (8)  {P|  J TlB»  5-10-7 AWMh(7) 

8 OMOPO-  DOCS  COAT  (148)  (CO)  C UMman  11-18-8 IBrtfarfm  (7) 

8 003B2F-  POftCMQ  TWO  (188}N  TwBwt-OBVtw  5-10-5 JOahtatatafT)  * 

10  DPIB-64  POCONO  KHMHT  (30)  C Jonaa  6-10-3 __ HtaBSm8(7) 

11  60S  QAUflMM0BNS(28)B LtoweByn 4-«-3  ___ BhaEJ  Jooaa(7) 

18  30008-0  CATWAUC8H  (Z8)  K EMM)  5-10-0  — O MoMaB  [7] 

18  //TOWS  TB8S  MM  £2}  A Bamw  7-10-0 !l«ndgm(7) 

14  /5S//-45  SCALP 'EM (81) Dr P Prtehinl 8-10-0 Dr  P PrBohmd  (7) 

BMtfewMDwwnfinwm,  E-l  Hnwuyad  7-1  Bunt  Senna.  8-1  Reeta’i  ML  Gtantao  Path.  10-1  Mght 
Him.  Fudng  TVn.  Jma  Shrine.  12-1  GNtoping  Guns.  Pocooo  KifitfL  14man 


2.55  mi  win  hi  m mwr  t riuir  ini  7f  rt.nn 

8 m-11  ■MEALWHIIMi  (13)(D)  UnVWWana  0-1 1-12 A P McCoy 

2 6H4004-  CAPO  CASTANUH  (229)  Ifl9l  H KnigM  7-T0-12 J CriUy 

8 0-232CF  S1KA8EE  (7>  UPlpe  8-10-9 CHaorio-Ar 

4 820P-ta  8UBWM  l‘IBI«r fill  1 118} Mu  II JOftM 8-18-7  DByna 

B«tlMec4-4  Imperial  Vtntage.  1-*  SnloirW  8-7  Capo  Cmanun.  n-2  Sanflrn  Prtrcans  4ma 


4 HOVALlHBUNrano  18-12 DBrtlguflu 

a Aaonns  h noaon  Jonu  io-7 lhm 

7 42F  AM«niQ(2a)l&tiKGaorse10-7  — JBBnmp 

8 PO  COPPER DIAIIOND (88) D BWChoO  10-7 „J«or{7)* 

8 0 PLOOnnUKV  (28]  LBM1BD 10-7 JCiCot* 

10  P OOH  ADfHmm>(?0)U  UuggadtlBii  IO-7  -SCuiB 

11  l«2*P  80N8P08M8(8)FJlinluiBW SWyoM 

18  P4  WAT8B  MUSK  M8LDOV  (8)T  □mnesd  18-7  _Ouy  LyduO 

■Mop  3-1  AgdUtb.  9-4  VenAun.  5-1  Abut  Ring,  7-IDmhI  Seoul  8-1  Hoyal  711MI,  UM  Song  Fur  M 
20-1  IMUn  Wo*.  CMpotta.  28-1  Ftaocfa  Fancy.  12mon 


3.55  DONESTKAPPUANCBOnnimifDlW  HANDICAP  CHAK  8m  4(110ydi  E4^8S 

1 sm-ai  me  APPROACH  (14)  (CO)  K Bailey  B-11-10 JMRWMdtvm 

8 223ZS-  PMUP*C  W0ODV  (147)  (Q)  N Hmdonon  8-10-10 JRKMnagh 

8 GU5P-32  MX  TO  TH888SCUB(10)RAlBar  8-10-0  — PBmkyfS) 

4 22-4234  CMAI—LPASniMHeaWWD  Burthen  12-10-0 DJBvcho* 

BotthHp  7-4  Ftoi  To  Tin  Rosoid,  5-2  PNBp'fi  Wosd)>.  WIm  ApproKh.  E-1  Cneonal  Pastim  4nmnm 


3J25  P8BTBIPS  JOWEMie  H01RCS  HUBOtE  XTD  2m  C2^40 

1 VHRIIJ1M(88){BF}J  Jo>Oi<»  ll-fi 

2 ciwalata  T Donmiiy  10-12 

S Oman- BCOOTKMcAiSIto  10-12 

4 BBUN  WOLF  B UowUyn  10-12 


8 Billy 

^ l __  p 

! ___.wnpmm« 


5.00  ASKO  APPUANCB  KAJUCAP  NUBNN8M  4f  C8^78 

1 0010^21  Acaovun  (SO)  DBuM1 11-12-0  

a 251230- rai  (188)  JjortJnB-n-a — 

8 33-115  WOTTAMIA—  PI  (14)  (CD){8 P|L  Unumu  toll  i 


a 33-115  W0TTA8HAN8B28  (14)  (OB)  (8r)LIAortMgu»HNI  5-11-6  _DMonio 

4 1201-3  LAHDKnQ00IA(4a)(BP)Dli»rfc»0-»-11 J A McCarthy 

8 FW5-3  PlMII*TALl10)(OWTinior5-i0-11  4 Power (7) 

■otfcw  2-1  La  Monoripim.  9-4  WoSashiuiililiio.  9-2  Aero.  Line.  5-1  Hour  D«T»1. 7-1  Tim  Sraonen 


Bangor  (N.H.) 


I Hexham  (N.H.) 


mw*—nituif 


2JORmDi1MM 

2-BO  HoMlI  Ch°*o 


XSOSaportop 
4L28  VVil*  SffMrlda 


tUtO  Lady  Robccca 


8 3103-  BA  MATA  (171)  A &wMnnk  4-10-11  JRoHteo 

7 4535-  JIMTUKE DAD (1 87) MTodftWOc 4-10-11 MDuryoc 

8 OOOMR2  UPH  MA  WAAA  fl  1)  J JeCergon  B-10-7 KCabyboa  (S) 

8 030-5  VAUJNOALB(M)  18m N KfligN 5-10-7 JPUMy 

14  BCmOAUI  lira  9 BoOOl  4-10-8  ROumI 

■aUao:  5-2  La  Bm  4-1  Eli  MSB.  5-1  TlglWM-UinL  VUUngole,  0-1  JUM  LRo  DnL  12-1  FtaUon 
LomMt.  stew  Gate  20-1  JUls  Joy.  Wdnlflti  Boh  lOmnm 


2.3  5 WADCO  HANDICAP  C8A1B  8m  II  110y4o  Ca^BIB 

- 1 3204-JS  HOUOHTON (81) WJnkl  10-1  MO 8rfiNMi|7) 

2 MP2U2- mOALRONPn(38fl)(t3D|l*BSainltn6-ll-8  *iw 

8 2414W  CHAPTT  CtUPLAJH  (13)  (D)  D UtCata  10-10-12 DWaUlIB) 

4 1115M-  WK8* BERT (188) aUcCoul 8-10-0 BC8NM 

5 smO-11  PRMCRSKVBa»(14)UraPAvtaon5-1<HI AUfigiira 

BotBnp  0-4  Prinm  SkytxrO.  3-1  fkval  Renww.  7-2  IMo  Bert.  0-i  Homptor.  10-1  Crafty  ChcyWa 


3.05  RWUBX  HANDICAP H0RM88M  80,17* 

1 21232/-4  TOIOO  (13)  (O)  CMcnn  5-11-10 J Nogm  (8)  + 

t 0DB510-  PMARAHE(17S)(0PQR WOMtUJOSB B-1V0 NDnyv 

8 20523/4-  SATMOM(221)(CO)  WCtay  W-11-8 T Boy 

4 16-148P  ROVAL  mCOS  (28)  (CO)  P 70*8  7-11-0 1 Bnohond  TO 

8 84325-  RPflHI  WTE  (810)  G Tonfcy  4-11-6 ■ FMn 

8 83B4PB  S7AT  Mill  N1 1*1)  (DO  C Egertofl  6-11-4 JOohnaa 

T 83S5-P2  mNimHCNK (14)11  SMPMM 6-1 M BPmooB 

8 060U50  BATTY*! ISLAND (8B)(CQ) B Preec* T-W-7 QHayMTO 

8 Pi/PRM’  UWTRBMAN (2^ (CD) J Pcoeoc* fJ-IM  _JI8oBmv 

Mtay  7-2  Tonto.  5-2  Bay  Hth  llo.  5-1  WWir  Rom,  Pharare,  6-1  Sajmre.  Ro/ai  Onao.  Rhw  Wye. 
25-1  Batty's  UnL  33-1  LasBWion 


3.40  MUJS  OOHNOON  HANOWAP  CIIA8R  8M  lioydo  0^607 

1 IPlv-lP  FACTOR  IM  (0)  Uteo  H Kntghi  B-tW) JPKfcy 

8 3/P33iB-  ALP* AIM (148) Mnlinmhy 8-lt-O  — PNboa 

3 PSIF231-  nun  OH  (3*0)  PHofidc  9-10-3 ATonaoyP) 

* 1B2-6O0  AUWUANn8)4P»«»*-’<W JUow»0* 

IMflm  5-4  AB'o  ABB.  5-2  iHBhnOan.  3-1  Fmsf  Ton.  9-1  Atwfliar  Ano.ira 


4J20  TNBNMU NUNWRALTROPHY NOWCE CHA8E fM 4M10ydi  C3.684 

1 2D0E5P-  flUkNMMU1Z(169]  PONton  B-10-12 CliMMByn 

8 U42153-  HOHLAIBI  WAV  (140)  M Todhunter  0-10-12 M Dwyn 

3 i/PUt-0  8M  8DIA  (88)  W Ofly  9-W-12  TBoy 

4 /////A-0  nutunuc  (10)  R LM  10-10-19 JL  1p*0  * 

8 1*1150-  THE  LAST  PIMOCt14)Mra  & SloAh  B-10-12 HOam 

6 U44M  HR  COHBUCraRCTORAtaor  MO-10 WA  PfanaraM 

7 412/2D-  BHRAWARIL RD(K{22>) Q IfcOowl 9-10-7 

a S414MJ  NdmiOY (70) ifln  II ua^an  B-10-7 ASSaNh 

BoHMgi  1-8  Tin  Last  FHf«.  11-2  HtfUnO  Wa»,  >*  Comtoew.  16-1  Brtdaouh  Rosa.  33-1  OMmnahtt. 
Kntarac. SO-i  Shn. Ustroy  Braonra 


4*50  COCK  BANK  H0VK8  BtffiSU  2n  II  Qt^TB 

1 2B2-21P  AHABRANCa  (9) (BP)  JJNforaon  5-11-0  ICiBiRnffil 

8 IV5DO-7  8LA  NAM  NOVA  (7)  A Bally  5-10-12  TIUrt 

3 HUNSOM  ROIcUn7-»-12 

4 0)3828- KU UTCUITftBT) lias  Uiangm 4-70-11  ASHariM 

8 806-  UTA (188)0  fiteCNn 4-10-11  — BjWMIiTO 

* OONTHAPRWIIrsA8Mrtnoli4-10-1l ***** 

7 0UUA«ORWa«4-10-11 T«hry 

8 MATIWTOPJNomr  4-10-11 

9 NAKED  nURCSMTOduNer  4-10-11 NPufar 

10  srowo  murrrc  4-io-n pjj*i 

11  VDOIH  8BNOM  T MB  4-10-11 RIHm»TO 

12  WTia WISH (80*1  Qft«e7-»-7  SESTn. 

13  0-CAMNA3S  COURT 1400)  BPrMMS-IIW DHohbTO 

■riMw  tt-B  B*  u»  Hsua.T-4  Aratvancft.  7-1  CoNrtfre.  B-i  YoMig  Bamnn.  W-i  Baau 

PeeihDi.  18-1  Stotffl  ThPiy,  hw  AtTlBTop.  2D-1Nunswi  IliManc* 


2.20  CAPITAL  HiOPPaiaaHTKBt  NOHICS  HCAP  CRASH  Uni  10yds  0^491 

1 02-4723  RRVK  OR  KAin  (17)  RJ^msui  9-1 1-12 K liihowm 

8 5506/34-  Ml  B8BM  (340)  J Wado  9-11-1 AJWH 

3 P3-PH03  NOBiam (21) M Banna 7-11-0 PHhaoa* 

4 343-646  BEAR BU.Y(BI)J  Swlora  0-10-13 _MrSSarim 

8 3PIF/3P-  MAZEl  C8H8T  (133)  M fioMHihy  9-10-11 J>Mw 

8 24P4-02  SPIBIKI LOADID  (8)  JCTShoa  5-10-0 ■■raMUB(S) 

BaHhn 7-4 Rm Do VataB. 54 SprifiQ Loaned, 4-1  Doar Emily. 6-1 18 Rdoer,  12*1  Boattifca.  U-lHazB( 

Crast  6 nan 


2^0  NBHIO  C8N1M  JOHNU  HURDU  8VO  8M  C8.81 7 

1 038)  IOBCALLTOMMtD(81)  U Bowotsby  10-10 DPwfcW* 

8 SBJDtT  BURST  M Hamound  ID-10 ROantty 

8 VAIWA  IRtRlteKatBrlO-W OCabN(S) 

4 3 HORRS CHORE (84) Q Moot!  W-6 HBoMMy 

8 0 KAPS  LADY  (81)8  Camphn  10-5 _H  tam  (B) 

8 MOST  WAHTBIJOTWB  10-5  — RNdbattm 

RoOlBM  5-4  Hobbs  camca.  74  soon)  Quest.  4-1  IM  itoad.  12-1  Kara  Lady.  Raeait  To  WM.  2S-1  vans 


3.00  PfWCSSAROYALSTAItai(rah.l  naroo)  Im  4V  482400 

801  1T-2B43  RUSSIAN  SNOWS  (18)  (D)  SBSed  Din  Surmr  4-9-5  BJKkaal 

802  3-IE132  SPCRIY(7)(CS)RCnaifltHi4-8-3 PatCMMoyt 

308  22-5002  ASTBOTA (18) DLodar 4-9-0 WR BwMmuiO 

304  SS0610  POPPY CARBH (Z7) (C) (D) P Manu 44-0  — AMadlO 

808  241141  AITANIMA  (18)  (CO)  JSasdCn  34-7 L Dotted  B 

808  1 HAAZea(1B)4SQM8n3-6-7 ARNaB 

807  5-31030  HDiOTCMKA  (81 } (D)  J DurtOP  3-6-7 T(Mat 

308  031222  PAPMRMQ  (27)  L Cumani  3-6-7 JtDwtey  3 

308  122333  PRIOUNA (14) (IQJHayOBii 3-9-7 OPaNMrT* 

310  MB002  R0888 MIKE  SHOW  (47)  J KiUs  3-64  — _ — J Lynch  11 

811  212222  TINE 4LiOWED(13)(0) (BP) MSI0U9 3-6-7 JRald* 

TOP  TORN  TVS.  ANmara  B,  PapaHag  7,  Spool  8 
1 m LcMnh  8 8 4 W Canaa  14-4  [J  L DM**)  6 nM 

8o48agi  3-1  Papering,  7-2  Altamura.  5-1  Sdoul  6-i  lime  Allowed  7-1  Russian  Snows.  PnoSna.  12-1 
Poppy  Caiaw.  16-1  NaBzeq.Aaterta.  20-1  MmaUha.  Rosas  UiTho  Snow  llnnn 

PORN  ODBC  - PAPCRMO:  Lea.  hewed  imoe  tat,  tepj  an  MIL  »4  ltd  6 sh  i*  beflind  liy  EnsnLiticed 
2nd.  (Langchamp  ImC.  Gd). 

ALTANURIs  Headway  oral  21  out.  led  II  ouL  riddan  out  In  Mp  TIME  ALLOWED  tree  3tt)l  2L  with  RUSSIAN 
SNOWS  (gna  SUsl  hmnar  20  away  3rd  (Asas  Imfl.  Gd) 

TDK  AUOllBh  Faum  ston.  cauBK  close  noma,  tan  nd  Dy  Era  Lana.  «*h  PWOUNA  (tenrots.)  IS  away  M. 
POPpy  CAREW  fith  4 NMOTCHKA  681  |Yora  film.  GtSFoi) 

SPOUTi  Chased  *m*f  final  fin  long,  not  pete  to  ciwUmoB.  21 2nd  Hid  Lan  Second  (Mawmahisi  inBL  Gd- 
FM) 

PfBOLNIA:  Progrees  ism  21.  one  pace,  ilfl  3rd  bnd  Wtaa  Street  yuan  ln>4L  Qd-Fmi 
IMAIHQiQeei  final  halong.  essea  ta  Grand  SptondtMr  3D  (HlyOCdi  lEm.  Qdl 


3.35  WR1N0TT DOOM  HANDICAP  MC1BJEU 

401  3-35616  ROY  ALE  RQUnME  (14)  (D)  U F-GodlBy  5-10-0 JRrid  17 

402  M4501  mstm  (18)  (CD)  J Bury  4-9-7 _EmaOOwiai3* 

408  110000  TO  THE  HOOP  (1 8)  (D)P  Kims  4-8-3 Q Hind  1 

404  604T22  SAmBAR (i>) (BF) Gey Keaawny 4-6-2 NJKtaaaaB 

405  200001  TADB)(T)(D)M  JCMMon  3-6-12 ■ Cohorts  14 

40*  0-00510  WNICALSUSON  (81)  (D)T  Barron  4-6-H  - Ka^teyio 

407  001331  PORntUT  (10)  (D)  R Guest  4-6-9 JDSmRh(3)> 

408  5(2302  WBIR fiNM (88) (D) B Undlflll 5-6-7 OPaalsrB* 

408  544430  LADO H VARAHO (21)(D) R WIMskar 4-B-7 PatEddaryS* 

410  533500  SIRJM7  01)  (D)P  Murphy  7-S-7 S Drama  4 

411  000821  5WYHF0HD  DREAM  TOCO)  JBonoaMy  3-6-6 LDwRarit 

412  400800  LADY SMMFF (31) (0) R KoMratwod 5-6-2 FLyinh0)7 

418  120008  SHAM8IUIOBH.  {>)D  LOOer  3-8-1  - ....DRPcCstw  12* 

414  000022  OOH8VUIOOLP(B)(0)TNaugNsn4-7-i2 8Sanden13 

418  312310  PALACBOATETOOCfl  (10)  (D)J  Berry  6-7-11 NCwU.1l* 

414  100030  BOY AL INUK (8) (O] M Htane 4-7-10  ARraock(7)1S 

417  022241  SCiS80RRBaH(17)(D)JBr1doer4-7-10 RHu«m(7)11 

TOP  PORN  1»  iMwnar  8,  toywfonl  Dram  T,  PartaM  C 

188b  Caanal  Rhdf  a 8 7 K Darlay  8-1  (T  BanraO  *4  nra 

ItaHhiyi  84  Saonrar,  11-2  Swydord  Dream.  6-1  Musical  Season.  Rayah  FlyufWe,  10-1  WIMB  Emir. 
BoMoL  Lago  DlVaranv  12-1  Raidn  Go  Hme*  Gov.  16-1  Tadao,  29-1  RoyM  Dome  17nmam 

FORM  aim- BOLSHOh  Dwad.  IfiMdwayA  OUL  tod  over  II  mfl.  ran  or  wdl.  won  by  IE  Irom  SAliWAH 
(tovato).  wftti  TO  7X  ROOF  [gave  Sfll,  not  ctaer  inn  last  2L  eased.  I2tn  lAacot  Qdl- 
ROYALC  PIBURHm  Hew  up.  nal  char  nm  tram  ner  a oul  kepi  w.  tO  BU  behind  DHkteM  (Asoa  H.  Gd- 
FmL 

TADROe  Made  U.  huig  led  hom  hallway.  Mayan  on.  M«  AnseHman  NO  (Hsydocl  51  SO). 
PORraLSniMs  ML  hUd  on  welLwon  byB  kam  Inaksar  Tradar  (NawcaHm  9.  GdCm) 
WWnaHfcWeSvnm.  lad  41  out  headed  and  M/ged  rigHOnaikirfoiR.iIl  2nd  mSatgnaiaiai  (UnsMU 
6LFmL 

DO  NEVER  ROW  Ridden  11  out  ran  on,  B &ul  to  Baba  Thonfl  m toflimw  (SamWaoud  «,  s*). 
NRYimiD  DRSAIBUsde  all,  ran  on  Bhongty.  won  by  HI  Irom  Ldarary  Society  (Newmarku  5L  GiFfini. 


4.10  W1W  RATED  STAKES  HANDICAP  Ira  U C1ZJMX 

SOI  B15-002  NB1AAU  ■UTAIHR  (M8)(C)  TO  J DuNop  4-9-7 -AJIhaal 

508  02-0551  WUIIHA (81 J (D) P UaUl 5-9-0  ANIddoiyS 

■08  302030  HOHCXPRm (88)1  Bohana 4-6-0 TOutanS 

804  11W40  RHBA(14)(D)U  Johnston 4-6-12 BDoyteZ 

■06  013520  DADHT (18) J Gosdsn 4-6-12  i LDadoril 

SOB  131245- A1XA1TO  (336)  Gay  luaemy  4-6-8 J Reid  4 

807  15-0450  LOWBtTO (85)  RHannon  1-8-4 SaaOMI* 

SOO  43321-5  PBOPCR BLUE (81) T Mils 3-8-2 IWnl 

TOP  POM  IM  OtoB*  a,  IUa  7,  Wacom  8 
18081  QnawdMy  • 8 7 PM  Udary  8-R  (R  Gael)  14  IM 

NNdtoyi  3-1  wncum.  7-2  MedNVa  Ufilutri.  6-1  Dnsfi.  D-ENnla.  9-1  HohEnpran.AlnM.  W-l  Proper 
Blue,  20-1  Lomhono  8 nmwara 


4.40  HYPEIBQN  COWTlONa  STAKES  8TD  71  C7.1T8 

801  221043  ORAIRPPS  PIT  (11)  P Cole  0-1 TQutowa 

808  41140  AHDREm (8) RHannon 8-13  — NJKhma4 

603  1 DACOtT(1D)(V)M  StDUte  6-11 ..WltoUanl 

806  065  PADAUK (17) M Haynes 6-11 JRaU8 

606  221  BHB-TAK8(31)(D)n  Aidnnt  8-11 LDaKoriB 

BOB  5 IIRSA MAJOR (18) PKalaway 6-11 Mbtoartal 


1 686c  BnndMi  Nagto  8 8 13  W R AmUmii  10-1 1 (1 A BafcBog)  4 rmr 

Batdotp  2-1  Dacon.  5-2  Orsrmy'e  Pm.  7-2  Anfreym.  4-1  SM>TNce.  12-1  Ursa  Major,  33-1  P&daul 


5.1  5 DOKHOPEDMBmtan  KaMNCAP  Im  £0,466 

1 0CKU00  eOHT DANCE (144) (CO) GUmU «-1W A WUtoi {3] 3 

I 3/10-600  mPUN 01) NCalRilnn 4-9-19 MRobHUll 

8 4G2S20-TIUT  OLD  FmiNO  (888)  (D)JWN»  4-9-11 8Doj4«2S 

4 IBS  125  NKMTVnNK (18) (D) Q L Moora 4-&-1D SHnOmrthia 

8 MOOT  WAKES. (SB) (D)S Dow 4-8-9 

8 52-13  MEDIEVAL  LADY  (118)  l Baking  3-8-8 — North.  Dvyar  (S) 

7 21350  CONSORT (14) G Harwood 3-9-7 -WRBnfalMraB 

8 300111  KOA1HAKY  (16)  (D)L  Conran  6-9-5 KDtofayia 

8 2443W  ADMULS FLAME (13J(DJ  C Nfefl 5-9-4 P Onto (7) 24 

» 141000  WAPLE BAY (15) (M A BMloy 7-8-4  — OFtoNmarTOI 


3.50  HEMMRB8Y  008NAC  SPECIAL  KHUN  HURD8M  8m  B8,1 88 

1 3</W-6  KANCSWNO 08) JSirttoP 9-10-12 MrBSadm 

2 022-11  COOHBUR  (77)  (D)  M Hmnond  7-10-12 RQnriHy 

3 OPPTO*- OBHBRALIMCX  (188)  JK  Johnson  7-9M2  — STwyhw 

4 KBW  RAT  J CrSnoo  5-10-12 IBnm 

8 56-1121  WAS  LRAT  (11)  J JeOeraon  6-W-I2 — NMwwtaa 

6 4/1IF-71  aupucrop  (6)  ICO)  L Lungo  5-KJ-12 NTtoatar 

7 2 CARTON VBmRC(11) (RP) a HD0CR4-10-1T PWdw 

8 4556-P3  COURT JDKR (11) HMuandir 4-10-11 NWoray 

8 OSW-P  WRHHWNRI  ROMANCE  (88)  W Kemp  5-»-7 SMeDougW 

MbyM  Cam  Vtrtnre,  11-4  Coureur.  Suam  LacL  9-1  Bupanm.  9-1  Nog  RaL  20-1  Ganarto  1 
25-1  Court  JoUr.  Btooc  Saiag.  50-1  RNrMn)  Roawica  8m 


4^25  HEIRO  CWfTREIOTHaitnBMV  HANDICAP  CRASH  8m  4M10ydaB3,133 

1 21122-4  ROCnr RUN (188) (D) (HP) lias LV Russad 3-12-0 AlhanMm 

8 BASSFFWBHMWCR (81) TOMHammood 6-11-2  ROmJBy 

8 FIUAB-P  WUMSPARXU (17) (CO)  UraS  Bradbmn  10-10-0  ADefafafa 

■eUtep  il-W RocM (tan,  7-4  WIsaAiMca. 7-2 WINaSparNa  3 m 


4.55  «8mtHAHBBBPRUIH)U8MBa,1M 

1 1035-32  lAUNDOO  (8)  (B)  R Arman  7-iv  10  — * tor  8 Amw 

8 flfflf-083  THALB08  (8)  G Moore  6-IW) JCwfayho. 

3 PWTE-f  LUI'P8HWINUrr(44)WKtonp5-10-13 SUtoyal 

4 RJ3P1-4  WELrON  AEB3Y  (44)  (t,  I J Wah  T0-W-3 XJoaaa* 

■ SNTC-1  OROPTOUAKRCB)(CO)JDI*ona-lM RBtaaay 

RaHtofB  16-6  BadladOO,  3-1  Tbtoeraa.  6-1  CopparhtnL  6-1  ShetoM  AfaOay.  16-1  CroCooLshe  Sraa 


11  01  TIHH»ONBSII£(8£)(B)LardHunhigrian3^n3 
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• Willie  Carson  continues  to  recover  firom  his  serious  injury. 
His  wife  Elaine  said:  “He  is  improving  slowly  but  surely  and 
was  pleased  with  AEhaarth’s  win  at  Longchamp  last  Sunday. 
He  said  it  was  the  first  time  the  horse  had  everything  in  his 
favour,  drawn  against  the  rails  and  able  to  set  a proper 
gallop.” 

• Blinkered  tor  the  first  time  — ASCOT:  5.15  Alhawa. 

HEXHAM:  2.20  Boethius.  YORK:  3.45  Foist;  4.15  Antonias 
Melody,  Double  Blue;  4.45  Best  of  AIL 


BE  A SUCCESSFUL  PUNTER 
O WITH 
FIRST  PAST  THE  POST 


man  so  confident  you  con  be  a sucressful  Pun^,wit' 1 5*f 
the  Post  iberf  if  /ou  don't  IreWe  your  mmamum  stake  by  foe  end 
of  1 996  we  will  give  you  free  subscription  until  the  end  or 
Fdaniary  1997. 

To  be  a successful  punter,  send  for  information  to  first  Past  the 
Post,  P.O.  Bax  54/  Manchester,  M23  9SE  enclosing  your  name 
and  address. 
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Soccer 


United  profit  from  phantom  takeover 


about 

Tallinn 


Tony  May 


A TAKEOVER  bid 
that  never  hap- 
pened pushed  Man- 
chester United’s 
value  up  by  £39 
million  — almost  three  Alan 
Shearers  — to  £319  million 
yesterday  as  speculation  con- 
tinued to  swirl  around  the 
club. 

The  close  was  near  the 
day's  high,  with  United 
shares  Blp  up  at  513p,  a 13-5 
per  cent  rise. 

Yesterday's  frenzy  was 
sparked  by  reports  that  sev- 
eral companies  were  scram- 


bling to  secure  control  of  the 
club-  But  as  the  share  price 
reached  517p,  United  took  the 
unusual  step  of  issuing  a pub- 
lic statement  denying  that 
any  or  all  of  the  Granada  tele- 
vision and  hotels  group,  the 
Whitbread  pubs  and  restau- 
rants group,  or  United  News 
and  Media  were  about  to  take 
control. 

The  club  said  in  its  state- 
ment: “While  it  is  not  our 
practice  to  comment  on  press 
speculation,  we  noted  the 
recent  media  coverage  sug- 
gesting that  Manchester 
United  have  received  an  ap- 
proach which  may  lead  to  an 
offer  being  made  for  the  com- 


pany. The  board  is  not  aware 
of  any  proposals.” 

Whitbread.  UNM  and  Gra- 
nada also  kept  their  distance 
although  City  observers  said 
their  statements  of  denial  did 
not  rule  out  the  prospect  of 
trading  lints  or  a deal  of 
some  kind. 

Yesterday’s  excitement  also 
rubbed  off  on  Tottenham 
shares,  which  gained  lip  to 
450p,  and  those  of  Chelsea,  up 
2pat86p. 

Mark  Ryan  adds:  Benito 
l Carbone  yesterday  became 
the  Premiership's  latest'  Ital- 
ian import  when  be  signed  a 
four-year  contract  with  Shef- 
field Wednesday,  who  paid  In- 


temazionale  £2J?  million  for 
the  forward.  Carbone  admit- 
ted he  had  even  taken  a pay 
cut  in  his  desire  to  get  away 
from  Inter  and  their  English 
coach  Roy  Hodgson.  The  26- 
year-old  claimed  Hodgson  had 
“let  him  down”  since  he  was 
transferred  to  Inter  last  year.  . 

At  the  same  time  the  for- 
mer Napoli,  and  Italy  Under-21 
international  praised  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  Wednes- 
day's manager  David  PleaL 

“I  could  not  be  happier.” 
said  Carbone.  “I  cannot  play 
this  weekend  because  the  reg- 
istration is  not  through  in 
time,  but  I should  be  in  action 
next  week  and  I don’t  care 


where  David  Pleat  plays  me. 
Money  is  not  as  important  as 
the  football.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  Wednesday  were  in  for 
me,  I took  my  boots  away 
from  Inter’s  training  ground 
and  said  my  goodbyes. 

*T  am  not  sorry  to  be  leav- 
ing Roy  Hodgson.  This  season 
he  did  not  behave  at  all  well, 
in  my  opinion.  He  promised 
me  things,  for  example  th^t  I 
would  play  plenty  of  matches 
for  Inter.  But  it  never  hap- 
pened. Recently  Hodgson  has 
not  paid  me  any  attention  at 
alL  It  is  all  about  trust  mod  1 
feel  I have  that  with  David 
Pleat” 

Meanwhile  Andrea  Silenzi 


is  set  to  end  his  unsuccessful 
time  with  Nottingham  Forest 
by  joining  Venezia  in  a deal 
nitimatpty  worth  £900,000  — 
half  the  fee  Forest  paid 
Torino  at  the  start  of  last 
season. 

Silenzi  is  to  go  back  to  Italy 
on  loan  the  end  of  this 
season  with  a view  to  a per- 
manent signing.  The  former 
Italy  striker  started  only  four 
Premiership  game:  and  has 
been  dogged  by  injury. 

Chris  Waddle  will  make  his 
debut  for  Bradford  at  Bir- 
mingham today  after  agree- 
ing to  join  Chrus  Samara's 
side  on  a month’s  loan.  Wad- 
dle has  spent  the  past  few 


weeks  in  Scotland  playing  for 
Falkirk. 

• Brighton  have  banned  the 
photographer  Stewart  Weir 
from  «ipir  ground  for  three 
months  for  going  onto  the 
pitch  to  cover  supporters’  In- 
vasions daring  last  week's 
match  against  IdDCOilL 
Weir,  who  is  compiling  a 
photo  documentary  about  the 
sregnTig  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  £40.000  for  the  youth  de- 
velopment fond,  has  protested 
that  the  ban  does  not  make 
sense  as  no  punishment  has 
been  handed  out  to  a film 
crew  that  went  into  the  centre 
circle  after  play  was  held  up 
in  the  Hist  half. 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin:  Thorpe 


WELL,  Wednesday  in 
Estonia^  certainly 
gave  the  lie  to ‘the 
old  cliche  about  it  being  ;a 
game  of  two  halves.-.  The 
question  is,  though:  what 
would  have  'happened,  in 
Tallinn  if  Scotland’s  "cap- 
tain John  Collins  had  lost 
the  toss?~  Or  Collins-  Bad 
won  the  toss  and- invited 
Estonia  to  kick  off? 

And  do  you  know  the  first 
feature  film  to  be  produced 


First  Division 

Norwich  3,  Ipswich  1 


Burns 

recalls 

rebel 


Baby,  just 
lookat 
him  now 


Patrick  Glenn 


CHERISHED  by  the  fans 
but  distrusted  by  the 
management,  Pierre 
van  Hooydonk  will  make  an 
ambivalent  return  to  the 
Celtic  team  to  face  Mother- 
well  at  Parkhead  today. 

The  big  Dutchman's  de- 
mands for  more  money  from 
the  chairman  Fergus  McCann 
and  his  well-publicised  slang- 
ing match  with  the  manager 
Tommy  Burns  resulted  in  a 
Due  and  his  omission  from 
the  side  for  the  match  against 
Rangers  two  weeks  ago. 

The  widespread  belief  that 
his  days  at  Celtic  are  num- 
bered may  yet  prove  well- 
founded  but  for  the  time 
being  be  is  sorely  needed. 

With  Jorge  Cadete  still 
struggling  with  a hamstring 
injury  and  Andreas  Thom 
with  damaged  ribs.  Van 
Hooydonk  can  hardly  be  left 
out  as  Celtic  try  to  close  the 
five- point  gap  between  them- 
selves and  the  Premier  Div- 
ision leaders  Rangers. 

The  towering  striker  dem- 
onstrated his  form  with  two 
goals  which  took  Holland 
from  one  down  to  one  up 
against  Wales  last  Saturday. 
Van  Hooydonk  having  come 
off  the  bench  for  his  Srst  in- 
ternational appearance. 

‘The  player  was  disciplined 
after  breaching  the  rules,” 
said  Burns,  “but  he  has  ac- 
cepted that  and  is  now  look- 
ing ahead.  His  goals  for  Hol- 
land were  brilliant.  He  has 
scored  52  goals  in  his  18 
months  here  and  that  tells 
you  about  his  ability.” 

Bums  has  a further  prob- 
lem with  the  international 
left-back  Tosh  McKinlay,  who 
begins  a three-match  suspen- 
sion following  his  dismissal 
against  Rangers.  Stuart  Gray 
is  drafted  into  the  squad. 

Alan  McLaren,  the  Rangers 
and  Scotland  defender,  had 
another  arthroscope  on  his 
damaged  knee  yesterday  and 
could  be  out  of  football  for  a 
good  deal  longer  than 
anticipated. 

McLaren  has  not  played 
this  season  and  had  a carti- 
lage removed  in  the  summer. 
“It  was  still  giving  him  pain, 
so  we  had  him  in  again  for  the 
surgeon  to  take  another 
look,”  said  the  manager  Wal- 
ter Smith.  “We’ll  have  the 
result  of  the  scope  and  a 
clearer  picture  tomorrow.” 

For  the  match  against  Hi- 
bernian at  Easter  Road, 
Rangers  will  be  without  Ally 
McCoist  and  Gordon  Durie 
and  almost  certainly  Stuart 
McCall  and  Charlie  Miller. 


Marlin  Thorpe  on 

the  striking  arrival 
from  Norway  of  Ole 
Gunnar  Solskjaer 


IT  WAS  too-good  to  last 
The  arrival  of  baby-faced 
Ole  Gunnar  Solskjaer  at 
Manchester  United  must 
have  persuaded  Alex  Fergu- 
son that  he  had  signed  a saint 
after  years  of  dealing  with 
sinners  such  as  Paul  Ince  and 
Roy  Keane.  Here  was  a player 
of  modesty  and  intelligence, 
who  lived  a virtuous  life  off 
the  field  and  was  scoring  lots 
of  goals  on  1L  The  only  black 
spot  on  his  character  was  a 
love  of  Guns  n’  Roses. 

And  what  did  the  silly  boy 
do?  On  Wednesday  he  signed 
as  his  personal  manager  the 
disgraced  agent  Rune  Hauge. 
the  other  man  at  the  centre  of 
the  George  Graham  bung 
scandal  who  could  face  a jail 
term  for  fraud  back  in  Nor- 
way over  the  sale  of  players  to 
Arsenal  and  Nottingham  For- 
est and  is  currently  banned 
by  Fifa  from  being  an  agent. 

If  Solskjaer  was  fed  up  with 
his  saintly  image,  he  bas 
stained  it  now:  an  angel  with 
a dirty  face.  Which  is  a pity, 
because  until  then  Solskjaer 
had  been  a running  and 
shooting  advert  for  living  a 
life  as  saintly  as  his  looks. 

“He  is  one  of  a new  breed  of 
Norwegian  players  coming 
up."  says  his  forma:  coach 
Aage  Hareide.  They  are  very 
ambitious,  want  to  work  on 
their  game  and  their  lifestyle 
is  for  a sportsman.  They  take 
care  of  themselves,  get  enough 
sleep  and  eat  the  right  things. 

"Ole  Gunnar  is  also  very 
quiet,  does  not  go  to  discos 
and  (dubs  and,  when  he’s  cele- 
brating, he’ll  buy  some  Coke 
and  chips,  take  them  home 
and  relax.  In  all  my  years  in 
the  game  he  is  the  best  player 
I've  had  to  train:  be  listens, 
he  works  on  his  game  an  the 
time.  He  is  also  down  to  earth, 
mixes  well  and  is  a very,  very 
nice  bloke.  And  there’s  his 
race,  y’know  — Solskjaer 
means  something  about  the 
sun  and  that's  the  way  he  is.” 

Ferguson  expected  the  23- 1 
year-old  to  take  at  least  six 
months  to  bed  in  after  his  £1.5 
million  summer  signing  from 
Hareide’s  club  Molde.  But 
five  goals  in  eight  games  has 
surprised  everyone  but  the  T- 
shirt  makers:  “Baby-faced  As-  i 
sassin"  is  one  of  the  hottest- 
selling  lines. 

“He’s  been  a revelation  and 
surprised  us  all,”  says  Fergu- 
son. “He’s  got  lightning  feet 
and  is  a marvellous  striker  of  1 


the  hall-  He’s  made  all  the 
players  sit  up  in  training  and 
fair  a note  of  his  technique  and 

finishing.” 

Apart  from  owning  the  fast- 
est feet  in  the  west  — Eric 
Cantona  likens  him  to  Papin 
in  this  department  — various 
experts  score  him  highly  in 
work-rate,  mobility,  skill  with 
his  back  to  goal,  sniffing  a 
chance,  first  touch  and  bal- 
ance. which  he  probably  gets 
from  his  father,  a former  Nor- 
wegian wrestling  champion. 

One  of  his  main  weaknesses 
is  that  at  5ft  9in  he  gets 
knocked  off  the  ball  too  eas- 
ily. Predictably  he  is  working 
on  that  Harder  to  handle  is 
the  adoring  publicity.  Tm 
embarrassed.  I don’t  feel  I de- 
serve all  the  praise.  The 
reason  I have  made  such  a 
good  start  at  United  is  be- 
cause I am  In  such  a wonder- 
ful team.  I feel  I’m  still  an  ap- 
prentice here  with  so  much 
more  to  learn.” 

He  may  be  tinaggnming  but 
he  knows  what  he  wants:  to 
play  his  beloved  football  to 
the  highest  level.  When 
Molde,  of  the  Norwegian  Pre- 
mier Division,  wanted  to  buy 
him  from  the  neighbouring 
Second  Division  club  Clau- 
sengen  in  1993,  Solskjaer  de- 
clined. “He  insisted  on  play- 
ing on  for  his  local  club  for 
another  couple  of  years  just  to 
make  sure  he  was  ready  to 
play  in  the  top  division  here,” 
says  Hareide.  “That’s  the  way 
he  Is,  very  responsible.” 

His  opening  goal  glut  at 
United  is  nothing  new.  When 
he  broke  into  the  Norwegian 
Olympic  side  in  1994  he 
scored  four  goals  in  his  first 
six  games.  That  had  the  Nor- 
wegian clubs  buzzing  around 
him  before  his  loyalty  took 
him  to  Molde  for  a mere 
£15,000  in  January  1995. 

He  scored  five  goals  in  his 
first  two  games  for  them  last 
season  and  four  in  his  first 
1 six  games  for  the  full  Norway 
i side.  And  though  he  played 
for  Molde  for  only  18  months, 
he  scored  20  league  goals  in  26 
games  in  his  last  season 
there.  Then  came  the  big 
move  this  summer,  when 
United,  who  had  first  spotted 
him  in  the  Olympic  side,  beat 
Tottenham,  Cagliari  and 
Hamburg  to  his  signature  by 
offering  £L5  million,  a record 
for  a Norwegian  player. 

“We  just  couldn’t  turn  it 
down,"  says  Hareide,  “but  I 
also  know  the  people  at 
United,  and  the  way  Alex  Fer- 
guson works  with  young  boys 
is  very  impressive.  I spoke  to 
Alex  about  him  and  I know  he 
went  to  the  right  dub." 

Not  surprisingly  the  player 
is  pretty  happy,  too.  He  has 
recently  moved  Into  a plush 


an 
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THE  annual  Tory  Party  v 
Political  Press  game 


■ Political  Press  game 
took  place  at  Dean  Court 
the  other  day.  In  the  bar 
afterwards  one  of  the  Tory 
team  asked  Bournemouth’s 
chairman  Ken  Gardiner: 
‘*So  when’s  my  trial?” 
Quick  as  a flash,  given  foe 
Tories’  sleaze  problems. 
Gardiner  replied:  "Dor- 
chester Crown  Court,  next 
Tuesday.”  . 


ON  THE  Wor  path:  the 
brewer  Vaux,  which 
sponsors  Sunderland  -FC. 
has  just  appointed  a new 
sales  manager:  Jackie  Mil- 
bum,  son  of. 


Talking  of  Gazza:  t 
don’t  want  any ; more 


The  baby-faced  assassin . . . SoLskjaer’s  instant  impact  at  Old  Trafiford  is  acknowledged  by  Cantona  shaun  bottbvll 


new  house  with  his  girlfriend  | the  football  here,  playing  with 


SOje,  has  been  enthusiast!-  these  great  players,  and  Old 
cally  embraced  by  his  new  Trafford  Is  my  favourite 


team-mates,  especially  Can- 
tona whom  he  singles  out  as 
being  of  particular  help,  and 


ground.  I'm  never  going  to 
leave.” 

Football,  however,  comes 


he  just  cannot  believe  what  complete  with  downs  as  well 


bas  happened.  "It  all  seems  a 
dream,"  he  says,  “but  1 love 


as  ups.  and  for  strikers  that 
means  unexplained  and  sud- 


den periods  without  scoring. 
An  added  problem  is  that,  be- 
cause of  foe  Norwegian  sea- 
son, he  has  not  Had  a break 
from  football  since  January. 
So,  come  the  winter,  be  could 
well  find  the  going  tough. 

Again,  predictably.  Solskjaer 
is  already  aware  of  this.  *T  will 


do  my  best  to  make  sure  I don't 
have  a dry  spell  in  front  of  goal 
but  in  football  you  just  never 
know.  I am  very  pleased  I have 
made  an  early  impact  but  if  I 
don’t  play  in  the  next  match.  I 
won’t  complain." 

One  wonders  how  long  that 
will  last  now  Hauge  is  around. 


■ don’t  want  any ; more 
bad  publicity  or  hassle.  1 
don’t  want  my  son  to  grow 
up  and  hate  me.”  And  as  for 
his  love  life:  T caused  her  a 
lot  of  upset  I used  to  go  out 
drinking  bat  now  I’ve  come 
to  my  senses.  I’ve  quietened 
down.”  No,  not  Gazza  but 
Jimmy  “Five  Bellies”  Gar- 
diner. The  pair  share  a 
friendship  and,  it  seems, 
scriptwriter. 


Cardiff  block 
Neal’s  move 


Shearer  rules  out  new  operation  I Asprilla  misses  flight  and  leaves  Keegan  up  in  the  air 


ALAN  SHEARER  yester- 
day dismissed  fears 


Russell  Thomas 


PHIL  NEAL  found  himself 
in  soccer  limbo  yesterday 


■ in  soccer  limbo  yesterday 
wben  Cardiff  City  obtained  a 
High  Court  injunction  block- 
ing his  move  to  Manchester 
City  as  assistant  to  Steve 
Coppell. 

And  Francis  Lee's  club  may 
face  action  by  the  football  au- 
thorities over  Neal,  who 
resigned  as  CardifFs  manager 
on  Monday  to  link  up  with 
Coppell,  his  former  England 
team-mate,  at  Maine  Road. 

Cardiff  have  reported  the 
matter  to  tbe  Football  League, 
claiming  Manchester  City  at- 
tempted to  poach  NeaL 

A statement  issued  by  Car- 
diff's solicitors,  Morgan 
Bruce,  said:  “There  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a clear  breach  of 
the  Football  League's  Rule  94. 
This  rule  prevents  other 
clubs  from  directly  or  indi- 
rectly inducing  or  attempting 
to  induce  any  employee  of  an- 
other club  to  terminate  his 

contract." 

Cardiff  confirmed  that  they 
have  not  consented  to  Neal's 
move  and  insisted  they 
received  no  formal  approach 
from  Lee. 


/Aday  dismissed  fears 
about  his  health.  It  had 
been  thought  that  the  New- 
castle and  England  striker 
might  be  out  for  six  weeks 
alter  he  visited  a specialist 
in  London  bnt  he  said: 
“There  is  nothing  to  worry 
about.’* 

Shearer  made  the  ap- 
pointment after  scoring 
twice  for  England  In  the  2-1 
victory  against  Poland  at 
Wembley  on  Wednesday, 
fuelling  speculation  that  be 


might  need  another  opera- 
tion on  his  groin. 

Both  Newcastle  and 
Shearer,  who  had  surgery 
on  the  injury  when  at 
Blackburn,  were  anxious  to 
reassure  the  fans  and 
Shearer  said:  “I  have  had  a 
check-np  on  my  groin 
strain  and  there  are  no 
problems.” 

Everton  are  taking  the 
Slovakia  international  mid- 
fielder Robert  Tomaschek 
from  Bratislava  on  a 
week’s  trial. 


Michael  Walker 


Faustino  asprilla. 
nothing  if  not  unDredict- 


■ nothing  if  not  unpredict- 
able, yesterday  neglected  to 
return  as  scheduled  from  in- 
ternational duty  with  Colom- 
bia and  was  posted  as  “miss- 
ing” by  a bemused  manager 
Kevin  Keegan. 

Due  to  land  at  Heathrow 
from  Bogota  at  lunchtime  yes- 
terday, the  26-year-old  signed 
last  February  for  £7.5  million 
failed  to  show.  Newcastle 


received  a message  that  he 
bad  not  boarded  his  flight  and 
bad  not  left  the  country. 

Keegan,  sounding  more 
puzzled  than  angry,  delivered 
the  news  at  his  regular  Fri- 
day press  conference.  “Faus- 
tino Asprilla  has  missed  his 
flight  back,”  said  Keegan 
flatly.  "We  got  a fox  from  Bo- 
gota saying  he  was  stranded 
there  because  tbe  plane 
couldn't  go.  But  the  plane  did 
go  and  he  wasn't  on  it  We 
don't  know  where  he  is.” 

Not  only,  said  Keegan,  did  , 


this  mean  Asprilla  was  ruled 
out  of  today's  game  at  the 
Baseball  Ground  but  he 
would  also  miss  the  Uefo  Cup 
tie  with  Ferencvaros  in  Buda- 
pest on  Tuesday  because  he 
had  not  collected  the  visa 
waiting  For  him  at  the  Hun- 
garian embassy  in  London. 

This  sparked  some  unkind 
speculation,  given  the  souped- 
up  reports  of  his  comments 
on  Bogota  radio  about  life  at  | 
Newcastle.  But  eventually  St ' 
James’  Park  received  another  I 
fox  fTOm  Colombia,  this  time 


from  their  FA,  stating  that 
though  Asprilla  had  missed 
his  intended  flight  he  was 
now  on  another. 

That  was  about  as  far  as 
their  good  news  went  Hie  Co- 
lombians did  not  know  if  the 
plane  was  bound  for  London 
or  Paris,  but  said  that  either 
way  Asprilla  would  not  be  in 
England  before  Saturday 
afternoon.  So  Derby  he  must 
miss,  Budapest  too  possibly, 
but  he  will  surely  be  on  Kee- 
gan's disciplinary  carpet  by 
tonight 


AN  Other 


LANCASHIRE-BORN,  his 
dialect  carrying  no  hint  of 
another  lilt,  this  distin- 
guished defender  was  still 
denied  to  England  by  his 
antecedents.  After  wearing 
the  proud  white  of  his 
home  town  he  nested  with  a 
flock  of  gulls  before  flying 
higher  with  birds  of  a more 
livid  hue.  He  bad  a rare 
seasonal  double  of  winning 
a championship  medal  with 
one  team  while  being  rele- 
gated with  another. 


TEAM  SHEET 


Blackburn  v Arsenal 


Everton  v West  Ham 


Ray  Harford's  no-wtn  league  situation  has 
prompted  the  industan  at  the  untried  ieen- 
agws  James  Beattie  and  Daman  Dutf  in  a 
Blackburn  aquad  missing  rtie  groin- 
strained  CoiJn  Hendry.  Hanning  Berg  and 
Jett  Karma  return  but  Kevin  Galtacfter  is 
doubtful  vrltn  a hamstring  strain,  the  same 
com  pi aim  that  keeps  out  Dennis  Berg- 
kamp  again  as  Arsdna  Wenger  makes  Ms 
league  debut  as  Arsenal  manager,  lari 
Wright  and  John  Hartson,  recovered  from 
on  anWe  imury.  stay  together  up  ironL 


Michael  Branch  will  again  lead  the  6ver- 
ion  attack  In  partnership  with  Graham  Stu- 
art. Rartn  Radadolu  and  Sian  Lozariate 

return  tor  Waal  Ham  but  Hkj  Ferdinand  is 
on  England  UnJar-19  duty  and  Paolo  Futro 
and  Denny  Williamson  are  null  injured. 


has  missed  training  with  a stomach  bug 
but  is  expected  to  be  declared  PL  Chelsea 
are  without  Gianiuca  Vloili  and  John  Spen- 
cer (hamstring  strains)  and  Michael  Du- 
barry  (knee).  But  Eddie  Newton  is  in  the 
equed  lor  the  Bret  lime  In  seven  months. 


England  duty.  Rlccardo  Bcimeca  may  start 
hla  first  league  game  at  tne  season  and 
Andy  Townsend  returns  after  a back 
Injury. 


HE  WILL  try  his  hand  at 
management  htmsiilf 
one  day,  he  says,  but  it  will 
hone  to  be  the  right  job.  Not 
for  him  a dead-end  lower- 
division  dub  where  you  can 
be  the  greatest  manager  in 
the  world,  but  where  tt  is 


m 


Lccda  v Nottingham  Forest 


Derfey  v Newcastle 


Performance  of  the  week: 


Last  week:  Archie  GemmiU  (St  Alan  Shearer,  England’s 


Mirren.  Preston.  Derby.  Forest. 
Birmingham,  Wigan,  Darby}. 


saviour  against  Poland  on 
Wednesday  at  Wembley. 


Mon  Carbon  looks  likely  to  melte  room  tor 
Paul  McGrath.  Derby's  signing  from  Astern 
Villa,  who  is  set  to  Unk  up  with  Igor  Sflmae 
and  Gary  Rowett  in  a three-man  central 
defence.  Newcastle  have  scotoied  claims 
Owl  Alan  Shearer  has  suffered  a recur- 
rence rf  a grain  injiay.  Sieve  Howey.  how- 
ever. does  have  a calf  Injury. 


Carlton  Palmer  serves  Ms  one-match  sus- 
pension today  but  Leeds  hope  to  have  lan 
Fivsn  and  Mark  Hateley  back  up  hunt 
Tony  Don 90  could  make  his  tint  appear- 
ance since  February  but  Brian  Deane's 
groin  Injury  lingers  on.  Forest  will  mots 
Kevin  Campbell  (hamstring)  for  s aeventh 
straight  match  tu  Sieve  Chetfle  returns 
attar  missing  three  similarly  aTMctad. 


Manchester  II  v Liverpool 

Alas  Ferguson  can  call  an  all  ids  big  guns 
with  the  exception  of  Roy  Keane,  still 
recovering  from  knee  surgery,  and  bro- 
ken-log victim  Andy  Cole  lor  this  morn- 
ing’s meeting  with  ma  leaders  Liverpool 
wtw  ere  again  without  Robbia  Fowler, 
whose  ankle  Injury  remains  troublesome 
Dominic  Matteo.  however,  naa  recovered 
horn  a knee  in|ury. 


WbnMedon  v ShettieM  W 

Wlmbtodon  ore  likely  to  name  an  un- 
riwngad  sMa  with  Alan  Kimble  keeping 
the  England  Under-IB  captain  Ben 
Thatcher  on  the  bench.  Wednesday's  Ital- 
ian Import  Benito  Carbone  will  not  figure 
at  Selhurst  Park  where.  with  Dm  Walker 
suspended.  Lee  Briscoe  la  llkety  to  Play 


TOMORROW 


Tottenham  v Aston  VHla 


Leicester  v Oiehea 


Martin  O'NeJII  la  Hkely  to  name  an  urv 
changed  Leicester  lineup.  Spencer  Prior 


The  striker  Chris  Armstrong  la  doubtful 
again  tor  Tottenham  wtm  ansla  trouble 
ftnd  hw  deputy  Rory  Allen  la  shaking  on  a 
rirua.  Villa  wtH  be  wttnout  Gareth  South- 
gate.  wlm  picked  up  an  ankle  injury  on 


Coventry  v Southampton 

Coventry  will  be  without  Regis  Qenaux 
with  a groin  Injury  suffered  In  a comeback 
gams  hi  the  reserves.  Graeme  Sounete  is 
potoad  to  give  debuts  to  the  Israeli  winger 
Eyal  tortowiB  end  the  Norwegian  striker 
Egll  OsienatadL  Jason  Dodd,  Alan  Nallson 
i and  Dave  Beasant  may  reium  after  Injury  j 


Remember  blood -spat- 
tered Terry  Butcher 
who  went  fearlessly 
through  any  pain  barrier  to 
play  for  England?  Well,  he 
had  to  poll  out  of  the  mid- 
week game  between  . the 
English  press  and  ..Polish 
press.  He  had  a voice-train1 
ing  lesson  at  the  BBC. 
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Motor  Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


The  art  and  craft  of 
Villeneuve  the  natural 


Richard  Williams  on  what  drives  the 
CansKfian  who  could  become  the  fast 
rookie  to  teie  the  FI  title  tomorrow 


Eyebrows  were 

raised  when  Jacques 
Villeneuve  first  turned 
up  in  the  Formula  One 
paddock,  sloping  around  with 
his  shirt  untucked  and  the 
laces  of  his  driving  boots 
hanging  loose,  a slacker 
among  the  playboys. 

Yet  no  one  has  worked 
harder  than  Villeneuve  to  en- 
sure that  the  1996  season  lived 
up  to  its  promise.  The  pres- ; 
ence  of  the  Canadian  rookie 
alongside  Damon  Hill  added 
the  contrast  of  style  and  atti- ! 
tude  necessary  to  sustain  a ■ 
drama  in  16  episodes,  and  it  is  1 
Villeneuve  who  will  relish 
the  task  of  setting  the  parame- 
ters fbr  tomorrow’s  final  act 
at  Suzuka  by  going  all  out  to 
win  the  race  in  the  hope  of 
becoming  the  first  man  to  win 
the  world  championship  in 
his  debut  season. 

Putting  Villeneuve  and  Hill 
together  in  the  best  cars  en- 
sured a poignant  sub-text  to 
the  race  for  the  world  champi- 
onship. Each  is  what  the  Ital- 
ians call  afiglio  d'orte,  a son 
of  the  art  But  that  is  virtually 
the  only  thing  they  share.  The 
very  different  ways  in  which 
the  two  men  cope  with  the 
burden  of  following  famous 
fathers  into  the  sport  set  the 
tone  for  the  whole  year. 

Hill  was  15  when  he  lost  his 
father.  Villeneuve  was  11. 
Neither  of  them  had  time  to 
build  a relationship,  particu- 
larly with  fathers  who  spent 
most  of  their  lives  on  the 
road.  The  contrast  between 
Hill’s  touchingly  painful 
efforts  to  define  himself  in 
Graham's  shadow  and  Ville- 
neuve’s  utterly  matter-of-fact 
public  attitude  to  the  memory 
of  G flies  says  nothing  at  all 
about  their  qualities  as  sons 
or  as  men  but  everything 
about  what  It  costs  them  to  be 
where  they  are. 

Jacques  Villeneuve  is  his 
own  man,  as  he  made  brae- 
ingly  clear  when  asked  before 
the  season  started  how  he  res- 
ponded to  the  endless  ques- 
tioning about  his  father.  “The 
first  time  I was  asked,  it  sur- 
prised me,"  he  said.  “I  mean. 

I think  about  my  father  when 
Tm  with  my  mother  or  my 


sister  or  with  people  who 
knew  him  when  he  was  alive. 

“But  when  Tm  working, 
there's  no  room  for  that.  I 
wouldn't  be  thinking  about 
him  at  that  moment  If  he 
were  alive,  so  why  should  I 
think  about  him  Just  because 
he's  dead?  Look,  far  sure  I’m 
super-proud  of  my  dad.  Of 
course  I am.  But  what  do  they 
want  me  to  do?  Burst  into 
tears  at  the  thought  of  his 
memory  every  time  I see  the 
chequered  flag?  Ridiculous." 

The  evidence  of  the  mettle 
behind  this  nnspnft mental  at- 
titude was  on  sbow  during 
the  season's  first  weekend,  in 
Australia  in  March,  when  he 
set  the  fastest  time  in  his  first 
Formula  One  practice  ses- 


The  very  different 
ways  in  which  the 
two  men  cope  with 
the  burden  of 
following  famous 
fathers  set  the  tone 
for  the  whole  year3 


sion.  took  pole  position  and 
led  for  most  of  the  race  before 
an  oil  leak  relegated  him  to 
second  place  behind  Hill. 
And,  if  one  listened  closely  to 
the  post-race  words  of  Patrick 
Head,  his  team's  technical  di- 
rector. one  could  get  a sense 
of  the  way  things  were  going 
to  work  out  far  both  drivers. 

'Tm  mightily  impressed,” 
Head  said.  "Obviously  he's 
very,  very  talented.  We  know 
Damon  very  well  and  we 
know  how  he  responds  to  cer- 
tain things,  ifs  great  to  see 
that  Jacques  just  loves  his 
racing.  He's  got  a grin  all  over 
his  face.  It  isn't  stressful  fbr 
him.  Ifs  natural,  as  a way  of 
life.  I think  he’d  hate  to  have 
a proper  job.  So  he’s  a plea- 
sure to  work  with.”  Such  a 
pleasure,  in  fact,  that  he  will 
be  working  with  the  Williams 
team  again  next  season,  | 


whereas  Hill  will  not. 

Villeneuve  has  something 
of  his  father's  cherubic  looks, 
and  he  certainly  smiles  a lot, 
but  he  is  a hard  little  man 
who  is  willing  to  play  the  per- 
centages. “He’s  completely 
unlike  his  father  in  his  per- 
sonality on  the  track.”  Stir- 
ling Moss  said  after  the  race 
in  Melbourne.  “He  has  his 
father’s  skill  but  he's  got  an 
older  bead  on  his  shoulders." 

For  all  his  street  style, 
Vfflenenve  has  a sharp  under- 
standing of  his  own  value. ! 
When  he  decided  to  take  rac- 1 
lng  seriously,  he  hired  a man- 1 
ager  who  would  be  dedicated  ; 
to  bis  cause.  Craig  Pollock  I 
had  been  his  ski  Instructor  at ! 
school  in  Switzerland;  in  the  j 
paddock  they  are  seldom  j 
more  than  a few  yards  apart  j 

Together  they  plotted  the  ! 
route  into  Formula  One,  en- 
listing the  aid  of  Julian  Ja- 
kobi,  formerly  Ayrton  Sen- 
na's business  manager,  to 
negotiate  contracts  and  to 
take  care  of  matters  such  as 
registering  VUleneuve’s 
image  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  manufacturers  of  video 
games,  for  example,  cannot 
profit  from  h is  achievements 
without  paying  royalties. 

Less  endearingly,  they  at- 
tempted to  deter  a reputable 
author  from  writing  an  un- 
sanctioned biography  by  cut- 
ting off  his  access  to  family 
and  team  sources.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  to  preserve  VT1- 
leneuve's  privacy  but  in  order 
to  give  a free  run  to  an  auth- 
orised book,  which  will  be  out 
in  time  for  the  Christmas 
market 

Vffleneuve’s  aggression  is 
by  that  of  his  race 
engineer  Jock  Clear,  a 33- 
year-old  Herlot-Watt  graduate 
in  mechanical  engineering 
who  learned  his  trade  with 
Lola.  Benetton  and  Lotus,  and 
{days  rugby  in  his  spare  time. 

The  tone  of  the  season  was 
established  during  the  open- 
ing race  when  Clear  saw  Hill 
leaving  the  pits  just  ahead  of 
his  own  driver  and  shouted  to 
Villeneuve  over  the  Intercom: 
“There  he  is!  Go  and  get 
him!"  They  make  a formida- 
bly competitive  team,  more 
obviously  so  than  the  combi- 
nation of  Hill  and  his  engi- 
neer, the  younger,  quieter, 
less  experienced  Tim  Preston. 

While  Villeneuve  was  slog- 
ging through  5,000  miles  of 
pre-season  testing,  people 


Something  to  trade . . . the  born  racer  Villeneuve  and  his  team’s  owner  and  mastermind  Frank  Williams  compare  notes 


who  assumed  that  Hill’s 


seniority  entitled  him  to  pref-  though  be  qualified  it  by  say- 
erential  treatment  kept  ask-  mg  that  he  himself  was  not 
lng  the  new  man  if  he  was  looking  for  an  unfair  advan- 
p repared  to  accept  a subordl-  tage  and  that  he  was  happy  to 


was  the  brusque  reply,  al-  year.  After  that  incendiary 
though  be  qualified  It  bv  say-  start  at  Melbourne  he  fell  be- 


nate  role.  “There's  no  way  I 
would  race  as  a number  two" 


RUGBY  UNION:  THE  HEINEKEN  EUROPEAN  CUP 


England  take  the  plunge 


NGLAND’s  record  in 
the  Heineken  Euro- 
pean Cup  has  been 
disgraceful  so  far  — a 
shameful  neglect  of  the  great- 
est dub  tournament  to  mate- 
rialise In  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Last  season  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union  pooh-poohed  the 
fledgling  competition  and 
refused  to  allow  English  clubs 
to  take  part.  This  season  the 
European  Cup  was  all  but  tor- 
pedoed before  it  began,  due 
mainly  to  the  bitter  internal 
wrangLings  of  England’s  ad- 
ministrators over  money. 

However,  despite  the  lack  of 
any  firm  television  deal  out- 
side Wales  and  the  English 


and  Welsh  dubs'  arrogant 
plan  to  turn  the  competition 
into  their  own  cafe-paw,  the 
European  Cup  win  lumber 
into  vibrant  life  today. 

This  glittering  series  of 
pool  matches  will  offer  a fresh 
stage  to  some  of  the  best  play- 
ers In  the  world,  and  ITV, 
who  supported  the  competi- 
tion last  season,  may  come  to 
regret  Its  decision  to  pull  the 
plug  . <m  the  second  year  of  a 
£15  million  three-year 
agreement 

In  order  to  make  the  cup 
more  attractive  to  television 
— specifically  to  BSkyS,  who 
are  said  to  have  made  a five- 
year  £140  million  offer  for 
transmission  rights  — Euro- 


POOLB 


Leicester,  Leinster,  Llanelli 

Pan,  Scottish  Borders  

A HARD  group  to  predict 
Leicester  travel  to  Leinster 
and  Pau,  while  Llanelli  enter- 
tain the  French  ancTfhe  Irish 
at  Stradey  Park.  The  Borders 
have  Redpath,  Chalmers  and 
Shlel  to  run  the  show.  The 
Tigers  are  desperate  to  win 
the  cup  after  missing  out  on 
two  domestic  trophies  last 
season,  yet  over-anxiety  has 
sometimes  been  their  down- 
fall Pau,  pronounced  ‘Tow!’’, 
boast  the  toughest  pack  in 
France  and  the  speedy  Ber- 
nat-Salles  and  Dantlacq  to  ex- 1 
ploxt  thfl  hatchet  work. 


| pean  Cup  Limited  have  intro- 
| duced  four  quarter-finals, 
scheduled  for  November  16 
and  17,  to  Intensify  the  sud- 
den-death ethos. 

The  semi-finals  will  be 
played  on  January  4 but  no 
date  or  venue  has  yet  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  final.  For  that 
matter,  the  prize-money  for 
the  “richest  prize  in  Euro- 
pean club  rugby"  remains  un- 
specified, which  typifies  the 
chaotic  development  of  this 
competition. 

Even  so,  the  belated  arrival 
of  the  English  and  the  Scots, 
who  have  entered  three  dis- 
trict sides  — none  more 
quaintly  named  thaw  the  Cal- 
edonian Reds  — is  calculated 


POOLC 

Brive,  Caledonia,  Neath, 
-Harlequins,  Ulster 
DRIVE'S  international  backs 
Fenaud,  Vlars  and  Carbon- 
neau  make  them  dark  horses 
fbr  the  final  but  Harlequins, 
who  glitter  with  the  French 
polish  of  Cabannes  and  Bene- 
zech,  also  look  strong  enough 
to  reach  the  quarters.  The 
decider  for  second  place  could 
well  be  Neath's  trip  to  Brive, 
though  the  French  club  would 
still  have  the  Ulster  hurdle  to 
overcome  at  RavenhilL  The 
Llewellyn  brothers,  now  of 
Harlequins  face  their  old  club 
Neath  at  The  Stoop,  which 
should  be  fun. 


Bulls  have  their  eyes  on  Carling  Results 

THE  former  England  | been  him  yet,  "said 

rugby  union  captain  I Peter  Dealdn,  the  Bulls’  50TO«r 


I rugby  union  captain 
win  Carling  could  reverse 
the  current  trend  by  turn- 
ing out  for  Bradford  Bulls 
in  Hie  Super  League  next 
summer. 

The  Bolls  yesterday  con- 
firmed that  their  captain 
Bobble  Paul,  currently 
playing  for  Harlequins  in 
the  rngby  league  close  sear 
son,  has  approached  Car- 
ling about  appearing  for 
the  West  Yorkshire  club. 

“We  are  . still  waiting  to 
hear  from  Bobbie  “and  we 
do  not  know  if  Will  has 


been  back  to  him  yet,”  said 
Peter  Deakixu  the  Bolls' 
marketing  executive. 

As  part  of  the  deal  in 
which  the  Bnlls  allowed 
Paul  to  play  for  Harlequins, 
the  rugby  league  club  has 
reciprocal  rights  to  ap- 
proach any  Quins  player 
but  Dick  Best,  the  London 
side’s  director  of  rugby, 
poured  scorn  on  the  idea  of 
cnrifwg  going  north.  “Will 
has  been  plagued  with 
■ rugby  league  stories  all  his 
career,”  he  said.  “He’s  not 
gone  yet,  so  why  should  he 
go  now?” 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355  . 


Soccer 

TRAMSnRS  (as  Bt  Friday.  Oct  11, 1WB): 
Mb  Bart  Griandnk,  Birmingham  to  Peter- 
borough: John  Handrte.  Mlddlesbnaian  to 
Bamatey;  erntiam  Kavonagh.  Mktdtea- 
brouoh  to  BtOka:  Datftd  KoUfcwortlL  Wat- 
tord  to  Shaft  Uttt  Nicky  Law.  Chaatarfleld 
to  Haretont:  Paul  McGrath.  A villa  to 
Dvtw;  Sargio  Pinto.  Fatima  PC  in  Bradford 
C;  David  Romeo.  Carlisle  to  Preston;  Eyal 
Berinvfe.  MeecaW  Haifa  to  Southampton: 
David  Jamas  Lorimar,  Hamilton  to  Raitn: 
AHan  Smart  Prawn  to  Carilala  (attar 
computing  Ms  loan  period  at  Northamp- 
ton). leanai  Andrew  CaigilL  Dundee  b 
Portadown;  Gerry  O'DrtecoB,  Dundee  id 
Portattown:  Robin  Van  Der  Lrnui.  Oerby  to 
Wolves;  Paul  Troflope.  Oartty  to  C ftriece: 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  Wimbledon  to  MflhmD; 
Christer  Warren.  Southampton  to  Brigh- 
ton; Jonathan  Baas.  Birmingham  to  Car- 
lisle: Aldan  Davison.  Bolton  to  ipewich; Jan 
HoWwotJ,  Burnley  to  Chaster.  Tony  Kelly. 
L dried  to  Coteftector;  Hobble  Painter, 
Darlington  to  Rochdale;  Jaaon  Row 
botham.  Wycombe  to  Plymouth;  Billy 
Woods.  Tranmem  to  Blackpool.  MW* 
Michael  Barron  bee  eomplewd  Wa  loen 
period  al  Hartlepool  and  has  returned  to 
Mtddtos&rvugh.  Chris  WtokSe  has  signed 
tor  am  mom  at  Bradford  C- 

Rugby  League 

B8C0MP  TEST:  New  Zealand  04.  Papua 
New  Guinea  0 (MZ  win  aerie*  3-0)- 

Golf 

OKI  PRO-AM  {MadrtdJ;  Sucuod  wtd 
a *t—  (GBflto  unless  stated):  130  S 
Cage  0ft  69:  J Haaggman  (Swe)  BA  « S 


to  put  extra  steel  into  the 
likes  of  Toulouse  and  Cardiff; 
last  season's  champions  and 
runners-up  respectively. 

Bath’s  cherished  belief  that 
they  are  "the  best  club  in 
Europe”  will  at  last  be  put  to 
the  test  by  a host  of  formida- 
ble challengers  including 
Brive,  Pontypridd,  Milan  and 
high-flying  Harlequins. 

The  format  separates  20 
teams  into  four  pools  of  five 
who  play  each  other  once, 
broadly  as  in  last  year's 
World  Cup.  Every  side  will 
thus  be  given  a decent  cup 
run,  with  two  games  at  home 
and  two  away  before  the  top 
two  in  each  pool  proceed  to 
the  knock-out  stage. 


POOLD 

Cardiff,  Milan,  Munster, 
Toulouse.  Wasps 
THE  group  of  death,  headed 
by  Toulouse.  NTamack,  Cali- 
fano,  Castalgnede  and  Co 
have  been  French  champions 
three  years  in  a row.  Wasps, 
who  expect  a 12,000  crowd  for 
tomorrow’s  game  against  Car- 
diff at  Lottos  Road,  will  do 
well  to  finish  second.  Milan, 
too,  could  gum  up  the  works 
with  their  Italian  Test  players 
when  they  play  hosts  to  Si- 
gnor Dallagllo  and  his  mates, 
but  Munster's  record  against 
overseas  sides  suggests  that 
they  may  do  Wasps  or  Cardiff 
a favour  at  some  stage. 


Ballesteros  (Sp)  72.  66;  P Unban  (Sp)  65. 
71  IK  G On  72.  87;  J-M  Cantzaroa  (Sp) 
BB.  70:  T Kite  (US)  71.  6&  J Qulros  |8p)  0®. 
71;  D Higgins  BA  Rh  A Sherborne  G7,  73;  K 
Eriksson  (Swe)  71.  68.  140  A Cabrera 
(Arg)  71. 60;  M Mackenzie  SB,  71;  D Gilford 
66.  71;  P Mitchell  7ft  70.  141  J McHenry 

71,  7ft  S Webster  70,  7T.  142  Q Chatman 
(Aue)  72.  70;  M Lanner  (Swe)  75.  67:  P 
Haugsnid  (Nor)  73.  68;  R Coles  75.  tsr.-j 
Hawtsworw  72. 70;  I Pyman  89, 73;T  Bjorn 
(Den)  69.  73;  S Luna  (Sp)  56.  74.  142  M 
TurwtaW  74,  SK  G Emerson  72.  71:  J Ri- 
vero (Sp)  68,  75:  J Robson  70. 73;  N Fasth 
(Swe)  72. 71;  A Hunter  7D,  73;  S Henderson 
72. 71:  D Lynn  72.  7i;  C Suneson  (Sp)  73. 
70:  M Martin  (Sp)  67.  78.  144  D J Rusmll 

72,  72  N Briggs  73,  71;  D A Russell  70,  74; 
J Pinero  (fip)  75.  86  D Carter  72,  72  G 
Brand  ]nt  71.  73;  M Pinero  (Sp)  76.  »S 
Bottom)  ey  75.  69:  M Gronberg  <$*■)  68, 
78;  B Mvchbank  72,  72. 14ST  Spence  77. 
S&  R Drummond  70.  75;  A Hanson  (Omi) 

73,  76  M Campbell  (NZ)  74.  7i;  M Montes 
(Sp)  74.71;  M Jorecon  (Swe)  7ft  75:  J Roza- 
dlUe  (Sp)  72. 73. 144  D Robertson  74.  72  J 
Arm)  (Sp)  73,  73;  A Porabrand  (Swe)  74. 
76  FTantaud  (Fr)  72  74;  D R Jon«  71. 7S; 

R wtasan  75,  n;  j sou  (sp)  n.  74:  u 

Hallberg  (Swe)  75. 71;  F Lereaon  (Swe)  74. 
76  M Pavla  78,  7ft  R Wesaete  (SA>  75.  71; 
A Pr«  (Sp)  73, 73;  S Tinning  (Deni  74. 76  R 
Boxall  70.78. 

ALPHD  DUmULL  CUP  (Si  Andrews): 
Gratae  eeei  US  2 Enoteod  1 (M  O'Meere 
Eter  to  B Im£  72  a Srtdwr  75  M J 
Lomas  76  P Mlttataon  72  bt  L Wbeltraod 
73).  Spain  2.  Raly  1 (M  A .Banner  68  bt 
S Grawmcnm  7B:  I tonWa  74  W E Cao- 
oMca  79:  D Borrego  78  k»l  to  c nocem 
73).  <toout>  twd  anihsbw*  P.  Sored—  3 
(T  Johnstone  J«  to*  to  V qrteed 1»  N 
Price  75  lost  to  J SeedeSn  75  IWlM  , 

McNtfty  73  lost  to  P HedBletn 
toed  1,  ImS*  a (A  colon  74  lost  to  J 


race  anybody  on  equal  terms. 
Still,  it  has  been  a learning 


BATH  should  beware  of, 
Scott  Hastings  and  his  : 
ambitious  young  crew 
of  Edinburgh  all-sorts  when 
they  line  up  for  today's  open- ; 
ing  European  Cup  match  at , 
the  Recreation  Ground. 

The  Edinburgh  captain  i 
talks  up  Bath's  power  and 
class  and  at  the  same  time 
emphasises  his  side's  lack  of 
experience  with  such  persua- 
sion that  one  suspects  an- 
other Scottish  plot  is  being 
hatched  to  down  the  English. 

Taking  on  a Scottish  dis- 
trict side  drawn  from  the 
likes  of  Herlofs,  Watsonians 
and  Boroughmuir  will  be  a 
new  experience  for  Bath.  Al- 
though the  English  team 
draw  their  players  from  many 
nations  as  well  as  rugby 
league,  this  Intriguing  con- 
frontation will  be  treated  by 
the  talented  Scots  as  a mini- 
version  of  the  Calcutta  Cup. 

Great  things  are  expected  of 
Duncan  Hodge,  the  21-year- 
old  Watsonians  fly-half  whose 
late  drop  goal  clinched  a Scot- 
land A victory  over  South  Af- 
rica two  years  ago,  as  well  as 
Graham  Dali,  the  brilliant 
young  Edinburgh  open-side 
who  recently  captained  Scot- 
land Under-2ls.  And  Hastings, 
who  will  he  32  in  December, 
does  not  look  out  of  place  as 
the  elder  statesman  of  a side 
that  he  will  lead  for  the  sea- 
son. probably  because  he  has 
the  enthusiasm  of  a man  in 
his  mid-20s. 

Hastings  carries  his  record 
62  Scotland  caps  — one  more 
than  his  brother  Gavin  — so 
lightly  that  a stranger  would 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he 
is  one  of  the  most  uncompro- 
mising defensive  centres  in 


hind  Hill,  with  four  wins  — at 
Nurburgring,  Silverstone,  Bu- 
dapest and  Estoril  — to  set 
against  his  team-mate's 
seven.  But  his  style  has  been 


increasingly  impressive.  If 
the  outside-lane  overtaking 
manoeuvre  be  pulled  on 
Schumacher  around  the  Para- 
bolica  curve  in  Portugal  last 
month  was  not  quite  the 
epiphany  some  suggested,  it 


Captain 
Scott’s 
boys  in 
at  the 
deep  end 


Robert  Armstrong  on  the  Scotland  centre 
who  leads  out  Edinburgh  at  Bath  today 


the  world.  “I  have  a few 
things  to  offer  in  attack  too," 
he  points  out. 

“We  have  a young  and  ex- 
citing squad  with  an  average 
age  of  23  or  24,  some  of  whom 
played  in  last  summer’s  Stu- 
dents' World  Cup  in  which 
Scotland  reached  the  semi- 
finals,” he  went  on  to  explain. 
*T  am  impressing  on  the  boys 
that  they  will  find  the  Rec  has 
a special  atmosphere  and 
playing  Bath  is  like  being  up 
against  a team  of  internation- 
als rather  than  a club  side. 

“Still,  we’ve  had  six  or 
seven  squad  sessions  together 
and  we’ll  give  it  everything 
we’ve  got  We  have  great 
young  prospects  in  the  side 
such  as  David  Leigh  and  Gra- 
ham Hogg  as  well  as  Hodge. 
European  competition  is  a 


leap  into  the  unknown  for  us. 
but  Tm  confident  we  will  rise 
to  the  challenge  and  we  have 
exciting  borne  games  to  come 
against  Treviso  and  Ponty- 
pridd. Europe  is  the  way  for- 
ward — it  represents  our 
future." 

Edinburgh  have  also  been 
given  a hand  by  Hastings's 
club  Watsonians,  who 
recently  invested  £100,000  in 
state-of-art  floodlights  which 
will  be  used  for  their  home 
games  in  Europe  as  well  as 
the  district  championship. 

Hastings  has  been  a fervent 
Edinburgh  loyalist  since  mak- 
ing his  district  debut  11  years 
ago  and  in  the  late  Eighties 
led  the  side  to  three  succes- 
sive grand  slams,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  rest  of 
Scotland. 


CLAIRE  MACKINTOSH 

was  certainly  enough  to  tell 
the  outgoing  world  champion 
where  his  main  opposition 
will  come  from  next  season, 
whether  the  Wllliams- 
Renault  is  carrying  the  No.  1 
on  its  nose  or  not. 


“There  has  been  a lot  of 
friction  up  here  between 
clubs  and  districts  over  who 
should  represent  Scotland  in 
the  European  Cup."  he 
admitted. 

“It's  not  an  ideal  situation 
to  leave  the  clubs  feeling  frus- 
trated, but  I believe  the  ar- 
rangements we  have  in  place 
are  the  best  for  this  season. 
Next  year  our  representation 
in  Europe  could  be  changed 
as  the  game  here,  as  else- 
where, is  in  a tremendous 
state  of  flux." 

Unlike  some  of  his  compa- 
triots, Hastings  is  optimistic 
about  the  health  and  pros- 
pects of  Scottish  rugby.  "Our 
development  programme  at 
under-2l  and  under- 19  levels 
and  lower  down  is  producing 
youngsters  of  great  promise 
while,  at  the  top  end.  Scotland 
are  in  good  shape  after  tour- 
ing New  Zealand  and  bring- 
ing on  new  players  there," 
says  Hastings,  who  won  that 
62nd  cap  in  Auckland  in  June 
after  missing  the  first  Test 
with  a leg  Injury. 

“I  think  it  was  a big  advan- 
tage that  the  Scottish  squad 
came  together  in  August  for 
the  Dunblane  international 
[the  Gavin  Hastings-led  Bar- 
barians won].  We  were  able  to 
huddle  down  to  serious  prepa- 
rations early  on  and  I'm  sure 
that  will  stand  us  in  good 
stead  for  next  month’s  inter- 
national against  Australia  at 
Murrayfield."  he  added. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that 
Hastings  is  determined  to  be 
there,  but  first  there  is  an 
English  scalp  waiting  to  be 
claimed  at  the  Rec.  He  is. 
however,  far  too  diplomatic  to 
say  so. 


small  74  at  iam: c Montgomerie 70  lectio 
a Ofael  78:  R ItnraaB  71  W A Slier  841. 
droop  the**  kohod  S,  Canola  O ID 
Ctortw  76  bl  H Gibran  60;  B Itoritogten 
73  MR  Todd  73  at  1«ti;P  Mediate,  71  WJ 
Rutledge  77).  S*  2.  Wate*  1 (R  Goosen 
78  Nat  to  P Prfoa  73:  8 da  70  K M Mou- 
nted dtoquallflad;  W Weatmr  72  to  P Al- 
flack  76).  droop  four  HZ  1,  Jap—  Z IF 
Nobilo  73 IOM  to  N OnU  68:  d Wane  72  to 
H MesNal  73:  G Turner  73  lost  to  K Da- 
kani  70).  AoatraBa  3,  dinaeiy  O (W 
flBey  74  01 H-P  TTiul  76;  Q Norma  71  bt  S 
Strum  7$  s ■Bdagtoa  71  to  T Gogeie 

TEXAS  OPBH  (San  Antonio).  Itort  rowtri 
laadara  (round  suspended  due  to  dark- 
nOK;  US  union  stated):  M J Huston:  M 
HtflWL  67  0 Frost  (SAJ:  H Royer.  68  J 
Morse:  M Calcsvacctila:  K Gibson:  w Aus- 
tin; M Hul ban.  48  D Hammond;  T Tynar.  B 
Ctaan  T Woods;  J L Lowta 
ntnCH  OPBN  (Arras);  Hrae-TOWM) 
Matters  (GBrini  unless  stated);  68  T 
Johnson.  68  S Prosser:  R Cairiodo  (Sp). 
so  G Stmwc  W Dicks:  L Janssn  (US);  P 
Slemsr  (Swe).  TO  »4-L  da  Lorenz!  (Fr);  K 
Maura uo  tfAlgus  (Fr);  E-J  Smith:  C Louw 
ISA);  N Hr*  (Aut);  M McMnlay.  71  S El- 
HotC  S MentXbuni  (Fr);  S Gtntadran  (Swa); 
S Moon  (US);  K Speak:  T Ltweys:  T Ftodwr 
(Ger);  J Martey;  P Mounter  Laoouc  (Fr):  l 
Tinning  (Don);  C Orth  (Ger). 

Tennis 

ATP  CA  TftOPHY  (Wanna):  Ouster  fin 
alic  A Boatoch  (Fr)  bt  Y Kafelnikov  (Rub) 
7-6.  7-8:  J Stomorinh  (Noth)  M S Edberg 
I Swe}  7-5,  6-7.  7-ft 

LTA  AUTUMN  SATELimS  (fiheflteldj: 
pm  Ftaab  R Kaselg  (SA)  to  O Fukarefe 
{Czl  7-6. 6-6. 

FILDERSTADT  WOMEN'S  TOURKA- 
MOtn  QearteMIntto:  M t Bagla  (Swift) 
bt  A Sanchez  VI carlo  (Sp)  6-1.  6-4i  A 


Unbar  iGhw)  bt  C Marlines  (Sp)  6-1. 6-3;  J 
Wtasnor  (Aut)  bt  I MQpll  (Cro)  6-4.  7-5. 

Baseball 

PLAY-OFF  naitFS-  American  Lnasur 
New  York  3.  Baltimore  5 (tones  leva!  at 
1-1).  National  laagnai  Atlanta  3.  51  Louis 
8 (series  levs!  a)  1-7) 

Chess 

■OHARCM  ASSURANCE  OPEN  (tela  at 
Man):  Round  now  J Hodgson  V.  V Tka- 
ctuev  (Kaz)  6 A Baburin  (Irei  1.  B Kriden- 
sen  (Eton)  0;  A Ledger  1 . J Hector  (Swe)  ft  I 
Novikov  (Rue).  G Buckley  ft  K Azketl  1.  S 
Sahu  (Ind)  0;  H Hunt  X 1 Knurkaunakii  (Or) 
l laHam  Baburm.  Lodger  53;  Hodgson. 
Tkachlev,  Novikov,  Artcell  5. 

Cricket 

OM5-OFF  TEST  (New  Delhi)-  Australia 
182  (Humble  4-63J.  India  319-6  (N  Mot'flia 
137(10,  S Ganguly  66) 

Hockey 

■oare  WORLD  cup  preuhbiahv 

(CagiiarIL  Ptacas  6-4fa  Switzerland  4. 
Italy  2.  7«4k  Wales  3.  Kenya  1.  B-1C 
United  Stales  4.  Egypt  z.  China  5.  Scotland 
3. 18-143  Kazakhstan  8.  Bangiadech  4. 


kCMUtlMUDSCPWWr 


*L  MERCURY 


5EiR0RV 
OM  * STICKY 


Ice  Hockey 


SUPBHJUOUBi  Basingstoke  2,  Notting- 
ham 5,  Newcastle  3.  Cardiff  s. 


Squash 


WOHOTS  WORLD  OPW  (Mnlayelaj: 
Quarter  Itof  rL  troteg  (Aue)  M M Mardn 
(Aus)  4-6.  10-6.  0-6.  9-E.  C Wmmi 
(Engl  » S Seftonc  (Gef|  0-2.  0-Z.  6-4;  S 
Fttz-aeraM  (Aus)  bt  C Owens  (Aus)  9-2. 
0-1 . 0-1 : S Wright  (Dig)  hi  S Horner  (Eng) 
M.  9-0.  9-4. 


Don’t  miss  David  Gower  knockiug 
Kory  McGrath  tor  six  tonight. 

| “They  Think  It’s  All  Over,”  BBCl  11.50pm. 


T7  77.T 


St  Andrews 


*;  ■?■  ftf  ;iiL 


Scotland 
go  down  and 
out  to  India 

20 


Baby faced 


^sTrsf:  KK1  I 


Life  at  Man  Utd 
with  Ole 
Solskjaer 

22 


GRAND  PRiX  SHOWDOWN 


David  Lacey 


Wheel  of  fortune  . - - the  outgoing  world  champion  Michael  Schumacher  takes  his  Ferrari  into  third  place  in  free-practice  at  Suzuka  yesterday 


MIKE  COOPER 


Hill  gets  in  condition  for  all  weathers 


Alan  Henry  at  Suzuka 


INTERMITTENT  rain  and 
wildly-changing  track 
conditions  complicated 
the  normally  well-ordered 
routine  of  Friday’s  free-prac- 
tice  session  for  tomorrow’s 
Japanese  Grand  Prix  here, 
leaving  the  championship 
contenders  Jacques  Ville- 
neuve  and  Damon  Hill  an  un- 
certain fourth-  and  fifth- 
fastest 

The  Williams  drivers  usu- 
ally play  their  cards  close  to 
their  chests  on  Fridays, 
quietly  working  on  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  set-ups  of  their 
chassis  rather  than  getting 
drawn  into  meaningless 
battles  for  the  fastest  time. 


Yesterday,  with  the  track 
surface  drying  throughout 
the  session,  there  was  no 
point  in  attempting  to  fine- 
tune  the  chassis  for  condi- 
tions that  could  have  altered 
significantly  before  the  cars 
had  accelerated  back  on  to  the 
circuit 

Even  so  Hill,  who  has  to 
gain  just  one  point  to  clinch 
the  title  even  if  Villeneuve 
wins  the  race,  finished  the 
day  in  a cautiously-upbeat 
mood.  "I  think  that  was  a 
good  start,”  he  said.  “I  am 
quite  happy  with  the  car  at 
toe  moment,  and  in  both  dry 
and  wet  conditions  it  was 
competitive. 

•'It  was  half-and-half  condi- 
tions and  at  the  end  I elected  1 
to  go  out  and  do  a longish  run  i 


so  I have  a good  feel  for  what 
the  car  might  feel  like  in  the 
race  if  the  conditions  are  like 
this.’’ 

Villeneuve,  whose  previous 
experience  at  Suzuka  was 
when  he  contested  the  Japa- 
nese F3  championship,  was 
equally  sanguine.  “The  track 
feels  good  and  so  does  the 
car.”  he  said,  “but  we  didn’t 
do  any  set-up  work  today.  I 
would  obviously  prefer  a dry 
qualifying  [session]  because 
we  have  a very  good  car.” 

Given  dry  conditions,  the 
race  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  a straight  fight 
between  the  two  Williams 
drivers.  Yet  the  signs  are  that 
Gerhard  Berger’s  Benetton- 
Renault.  Mika  Hakkinen’s 
McLaren-Mercedes  and 


Michael  Schumacher's  Fer- 
rari could  complicate  the 
equation. 

“It  would  be  nice  for  Da- 
mon to  win  the  world  champi- 
onship. ” said  Frank  Wil- 
liams. Hill’s  employer  until 
tomorrow.  “He  has  matured 
very  well  over  the  four  years 
he  has  been  a grand  prix 
driver  for  Williams.  I think 
Tom  rWalkinshaw  of  TRW  Ar- 
rows] has  got  a very  Tine 
product  coming  towards  him. 

I am  very  pleased  for  him.” 

Berger,  who  won  here  for 
Ferrari  in  1987.  had  the  satis-  j 
faction  of  setting  the  fastest 
time  yesterday,  even  though 
it  was  at  the  personal  cost  of  a 
$5,00Q-fine  incurred  for  ex- 1 


ceeding  the  speed-limit  in  the 
pit  lane. 

Hakkinen,  the  second  fast- 
est yesterday,  is  hoping  that 
McLaren ’s  three-year  absence 
from  the  winner’s  circle 
might  be  over.  The  Finn  had 
finished  a superb  second  here 
last  year  behind  Schu- 
macher's Benetton. 

“The  car  performed  as  well 
as  I expected  as  it  seems  to 
suit  this  kind  of  circuit”  said 
Hakkinen.  "although  we  still 
have  to  resolve  some  prob- 
lems between  the  level  of  grip 
and  the  car’s  handling 
balance." 

Schumacher  can  never  be 
discounted  either,  particu- 
larly in  a wet  race.  The  irony  i 


that  he  may  conceivably  help 
his  arch-rival  Hill  to  clinch 
the  championship  was  not 
lost  on  the  Ferrari  driver  who 
was  third  fastest  "But  I think 
Damon  fully  deserves  to  win 
the  title  this  year.”  he  said 
with  a grin. 

Hill  can  reassure  himself  in 
the  knowledge  that  Walkin- 
shaw  is  unconcerned  whether 
the  Arrows  car  carries  the 
No.  1 or  not  next  season. 

“Number  one  on  a car 
means  nothing  whatever  to 
me,"  said  Walkinshaw,  who 
also  announced  that  Hill  Will 
be  partnered  by  the  Brazilian 
Pedro  Diniz,  “because  Frank 
Williams  is  number  one.”  No 
arguments  there. 


X yTESTERD  AY,  May  27 

X#  2007.  was  Paul 
§ Gascoigne's  40th 
I birthday.  Sipping  the 
slim-line  tonic  which  has  been 
his  strongest  tipple  tor  10 
years  or  more,  the  man  once 
described  as  the  Hero  of  the 
Stupid  recalled  the  week 
which  changed  his  outlook. 

“People  probably  won't 
remember  it  now,”  he  said, 
“but  it  was  that  programme 
about  us  on  the  box  that  did  it 
There  were  shots  of  me  chang- 
ing me  baby’s  nappies  and  I 
had  lots  of  letters  asking  me 
how  Td  managed  to  find  the 
right  end.  That  really  got  us 
down.  Then  we  played  Poland 
and  it  was  funny,  they  all 
seemed  a lot  faster  than  I 
remembered.” 

Glenn  Hoddle  it  was  who  in- 
troduced Gascoigne  to  a new 
way  of  life.  Hoddle.  you  will 
recall,  was  the  England  coach 
appointed  in  1996  to  qualify 
for  the  World  Cup  in  France 
two  years  later.  Which  he  did, 
only  to  resign  after  England’s 
defeat  in  the  semi-finals. 

They  went  out  to  Germany 
on  penalties,  David  Seaman 
missing  the  vital  kick.  In  fact 
David  Beckham  should  have 
taken  it  but  the  names  got 
mixed  up. 

“Glenn  said  that  provided  I 
looked  after  meself  and  didn't 
abuse  me  body  I could  go  on  - 
playing  until  I was  35,”  Gas- 
coigne explained. 

In  fact  he  retired  from  the  . 
game  at  37.  having  become  a 
moire  or  less  permanent  sub- 
stitute for  Rangers  as  they 
won  their  17th  successive 
Scottish  championship. 

He  did  not,  as  Hoddle  had 
predicted,  play  in  the 2002 
World  Cup.  Hoddle’s  succes- 
sor. David  Batty,  favoured  the 
more  direct  approach,  so  Gas- 
coigne's last  full  game  was  in 
Dublin,  against  Haxnmam  Ac- 
ademicals in  the  Champions 
League. 

And  the  new  England 
coach?  ‘T  think  Eric’s  the 
right  man,"  said  Gascoigne. 


“And  now  he  speaks  English 
nearly  as  good  as  me,"  ■%  f 

Gascoigne — “Fteasadon’t 
caflmeGa2za.be  no  longer  - 
exists" —has  sent  triseldest 
son  to  Eton.  “1  did  think  of 
Harrow,"  he  said,  “buithey . 
had  too  many  bookings." 

At  this  point  fwoeldedy 
beagles  staggered  tottbaar  feet 
and  asked  to  be  let  out  . 

“ThafsMel  and  Len,"said 
their  master.  “They've  been- 
faithful  companions.'  Fd  hate 

to  see  them  put  down.  "Hehai. 

of  course,  received  hundreds .. 
of  birthday  cards.  There  are 
greetings  from  Sir  Graham 
Kelly,  the  former  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Football  Associa- 
tion who  was  knighted  for  ser- 
vices to  foot  ballin  King  ■ 
William  Vs  first  birthday  ' 
honours  list  after  the  abdica- 
tion. And  there  Is  a card  from 
an  old  ecclesiastical  chum,  the 
Rev  Vincent  Jones.  7 

Another,  from  Kelly’s  suc- 
cessor at  Lancaster  Gate,  apol- 
ogises for  being  too  monster, 
monster  busy  to  attend  a dis- . 
creet  birthday  supper  party, 
strictly  TT.In  any  case  the 
world  of  football  is  still 
stunned  by  the  loss  of  alegend. 


G ascoigne  win  beat 

the  memorial  service 
for  Ken  Bates—  r 
"Shocking  business 
that  one  of  his  own  cows  too" 
— and  will  read  the  lesson  - 
should  Matthew  Harding  be 
too  overcome  to  attend.  It  will 
betakenfrbm  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  ■ 

“What  was  it  Wittgenstein 
said?"  Gascoigne  mused. 

“ The  world  of  the  happy  is 
quite  another  than  the  world 
fvfthp  unhappy!’  fro  ham 
thinkin’  a lot  about  that  since  I 
did  me  Open  University 
degree  in  modem  philosophy . 

“Only  the  other  day  me  wife 
was  in  the  East  End.  doing  her 
charity  work,  you  know, 
when  this  old  man  selling  the 
Big  Issue  comes  up  to  her. ' 
’Are  you  Mrs  Gascoigne?’ 

■Yes, ’she  says.  “Well,  give  my 
regards  to  Paul,’  he  says,  'And 
the  next  time  he  sees  Tel 
would  he  say  Alan  sends  his 
regards  and  hopes  there  are 
no  hard  feelings.”’ 

Gascoigne  then  excused 
himself  because  he  had  to  get 
ready  for  the  opening  night  of 
Terry  Venables’s  latest  West 
End  dub.  “You probably'  . 
know  the  place.  Used  to  be  V 
called  StringfeHow’s."  • 

As  a pig  wheeled  in  a lazy 
circle  above  the  drivewHyit 
was  hard  to  imagine  amore 
fulfilled  human  being. 
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Euro  96  profit 
bodes  well  for 
World  Cup 
hopes 


insure  with  Eagie  Star 


and  get  a free  courtesy  car 


after  an  accident 


Interested?  Call 


/t\ 

EAGLE  STAR 


§§£300333  800 


BiMi 

Martin  Thorpe 


ENGLAND’S  dreams  of 
hosting  the  2006  World 


I— hosting  the  2006  World 
Cup  were  greatly  enriched 
yesterday  by  the  news  that 
Euro  96  made  a record 
profit  of  £69  million. 

Uefa’s  ability  to  turn  a 
handsome  profit  on  a tour- 
nament in  which  England 
matched  the  best  teams  on 
the  field  and  avoided  trou- 
ble off  it  will  go  down  well 
with  Fifa  when  it  chooses  a 
venue  for  the  second  World 
Cup  of  the  new  century. 

“When  it  comes  to  bid- 
ding for  the  World  Cup, 
there  can  be  no  better  ex- 
ample than  proving  we  can 
organise  a tournament  that 
was  a huge  success,  in 
terms  of  crowds,  atmo- 
sphere and  finance.”  said 
the  Football  Association’s 
Steve  Donble. 

Of  the  1996  profit, 
£4?  million  will  be  split  be- 
tween the  16  competing 
nations,  England's  run  to 
the  semi-finals  earning  the 


FA  £4  million,  the  winning 
Germans  collecting  £6  mil- 
lion and  Scotland 
£2.5  million. 

The  other  £22  million  will 
go  into  Uefo’s  Special  Fund, 
dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  game  in  eastern 
Europe’s  emerging  nations 
— new  floodlights  In  Tal- 
linn perhaps? 

Despite  fears  that  the  FA 
would  make  a loss,  it  made 
a £500.000  profit  on  staging 
the  tournament  and  will 
receive  a further  £750,000 
from  Uefa.  Each  of  the  eight 
host  stadiums  will  also 
share  £5  million  for  ground 
hire. 

Uefa  predicted  a large 
profit  from  television 
rights,  advertising  and 
sponsorship  given  the  in- 
crease to  16  competing 
teams.  Bnt  it  had  only  bud- 
geted for  70  per  cent  ticket 
sales  per  match  when  in 
fact  games  were  90  per  cent 
sold  out. 

The  tournament’s  success 
also  boosted  the  game  in 
this  country  and  the  econo- 
my as  a whole,  said  Double. 

It  was  also  a personal  tri- 
umph for  the  tournament 
director  Glen  Klrton  who 
leaves  the  FA  next  month 
Cor  a job  in  sports  market- 
ing. “I  always  hoped  we 
could  leave  a legacy  for  the 
future,”  he  said  yesterday. 


COLLINS 


1 Such  mendacious  inexactitude 


Quiz  Answers 

{seepage  14 ) 


1.  Start  Mss**,  editor  of  the  Sai 
and  victim  of  fee -boas  of  the 


' Herd  Mtas  wfcoi 
I ID  pears  of  nutates! 


i of  the  Opera  party. 


2.  Stuart  Magma,  duo. 
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Set  by  Bunthome 

Across 


1 Mr  FMt  gets  right  up  one* 
nose!  (14) 

9 Tell  the  difference  between 
standing  and  sitting?  (7) 

10  It’s  rigged  when  sailor  goes 
over  the  equator  (7) 

11  One  left  first-year  ancient 

history  (5) 

12  Superior  air  canal  unblocking 
upper  cavities  (9) 

13  Dead  man  with  his  eyes  open  (9) 

14  He  wrote  "The  Return  of  Rhus”  (5) 
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